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By Dr. Frank Crane 


SAW a school-yard full of boys; they were shrieking, laughing, leaping, 

running; the bell rang, and they fell in line to enter the house; their faces 

were flushed; their eyes sparkled; they were in tune, in tune with life, 

with the whcle-souled democracy of the playground, with the twang of 
the taut strings of youth. 

I saw a young girl of eighteen in the midst of a bevy of college girls; she 
glowed like a ruby in the sun, like a diamond under gaslight, like Venus, lush, 
blue, and crystal, sailing her Zodiac way; she was in tune, and all the world 
about her leaned toward her as flowers bend to the sun, as hearts by instinct 
reach out to beauty. 

I saw a woman busy at her housework; she was deft, quick, and made no 
useless moves; she washed the dishes with a tennis zest; she swept the floor 
with a golf enthusiasm; she baked a pie with that same lovingness of labor with 
which the artist makes a statue; she moved swiftly, as a bee moves gathering 
honey; she was in tune, and her baby upon the floor cooed and crowed as if 
volts of electric joy passed through his spirit. 

I saw a man walking the street; his step was full of spring; he side-stepped 
through the throng with as much zest as children show in blindman’s buff; he 
so radiated vitality and cheer that many people turned to look after him; 
he was in tune, in tune with the cataract of humanity pouring by him, 
with the high buildings about him, with the vast, roaring currents of 

vitality, now buffeting him, now bearing him on. 

saw a young man and a maid strike hands, and their souls and 
bodies trembled with cosmic joy; they were in tune. us 
I saw an orator melt the crowdintoa common 
passion; he had set them in tune. 
I saw a mother kneeling by her dead 
child; she writhed in the torture of 
discord; she prayed, and by and “o, 
by ineffable peace broke like f: a 
dawn upon her storm-twisted ? 
features; she had got in tune. 
The secret of life is to 
be in tune. 
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The Dancer—Exhibited in 1900 





O HAVE been snubbed, rebuked, 
or damned by the German em- 
peror for a supposed outrage of 
esthetic laws is quite an honor. 

It puts an artist in an envied class, apart. 
Fritz Erler, like his fellow Silesian, Haupt- 
mann, the great German dramatist, has had 
that privilege. After seeing the large fres- 
coes made by Erler for the Kurhaus walls at 
Wiesbaden, the emperor turned away, they 
say, in anger, denouncing their inventor as 
“the prophet of artistic commonplace.” 
The vogue of Erler dates from this event. 
His critics, who till then had not been kind 
to him, now treat him seriously. Haupt- 
mann was also helped, long years ago, by the 
imperial onslaught on “The Weavers.” So 
good, in two more cases, came from evil. 
With the exceptions of Kaulbach and 
Franz von Stuck, Fritz Erler is to-day the 
best known painter one can find in Munich. 


Copyright, 1913 (Trade-mark registered), by Cosmopolitan Magazine 


rits Erler and bis Art 


By Charies Benry Meltser 


If all we knew Fritz Erler by were his 
frescoes for that Wiesbaden Kurhaus, we 
might not like him. But very few of us, 
I think, would share the emperor’s view as 
to the quality of his art. Whatever else 
he may be (and he has turned out works 
which do offend art decencies), he is cer- 
tainly the reverse of commonplace. He 
may lack refinement, taste, distinction— 
what you will; but he has something far 
more rare to-day than any of those titles 
to respect. He has the imaginative, the 
creative quality. Some years ago, when 
he exhibited his strange triptych, called 
“The Plague,” in the United States, the 
American critics took exception to his color, 
which was loud and strange. They were 
quite right. The violent yellows and bright 
reds which ran such riot in those pictures 
offended taste. The critics were less right, 
though, in omitting to give praise to the 
3 
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Summer — Fresco in the Kurhaus, Wiesbaden 
The color-scheme of these remarkable decorations is one of loud contrasts, in which white, black, and yellow predominate 


great merits which redeemed the painter’s 
sins—the daring of his scheme, its power, 
its weirdness, and, above all, its great imagi- 
native value. In much of Erler’s work 
there is a touch—and more—of crudeness, 
which disturbs one. The French, perhaps, 
would say his art was rosse. This fault 
is largely due to the man’s temperament. 
Fritz Erler is, with Leo Putz and others, 
conspicuous in the ultramodern group, or 
clique, in Munich, named Die Scholle. He 
is less aggressive than some Frenchmen who 
are in the public eye. He does not pose or 
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strut and strain like the Parisian futurists 


and cubists. On calling at his studio, not 
long since, I found him keen and brisk, 
but natural and sincere. A short and now 
clean-shaven man, turned forty, who talked 
quite simply and directly of his aims. 
Not sentimental, like so many Germans. 
He scorns sentiment. An up-to-date, ob- 
servant, able artist. 

The creator of “The Plague” was born 
at Frankenstein, in the Silesian mountains. 
His earliest memories were of the purple 
range of hills which marked his horizon. 
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Autumn 
Third of the Wies- 
baden Kurhaus decor~ 
ations. It is difficult 
to understand Emperor 
William's denunciation 
of these works as com- 
mo nplace, for they show 
that the artist possesses 
the quality of creative 
imagination in a marked 


degree 





6 Fritz Erler and His Art 


When very young, he went to school with 
Gerhart Hauptmann. He left his Gym- 
nasium to learn painting at Breslau, where 
for some years he studied under Professor 
Brauer, who anticipated the “New Art,” 
and who is said to have been the original 
of Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer. Erler’s 
great-grandmother was a daughter of Wie- 
land, and in his childhood’s home may 
still be seen more than one portrait of that 
writer. In the Museum at Breslau, Erler 
became acquainted with the art of Bocklin, 
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Feuerbach, and Andreas Achenbach. From 
Boécklin he took some part of his fantasy, 


_For several years he traveled here and there 


in France, in Germany, in Italy. The sea 
soon cast her-spell upon the painter. The 
Baltic, with its gray and chilly waves, the 
Mediterranean, with its lovely greens and 
blues, seemed full of charm to his young 
mind. They impressed him as deeply and 
as poetically as his own hills or the old 
ruins at Frankenstein, amid which, when 
a mere boy, he used to play and dream 


Winter —Wiesbaden Kurhaus Frescoes 


Erler does not intend his decorations to be independent of the walls for which they are painted, and the Wiesbaden series 
is admirably suitable for the social center of a fashionable watering-place 











Music-room of 
Breslau, showing a part of 


They depict the various modes uf 
Nothing the artist has so far 
than these paintings, which 


They spurred. his 
fancy. They in- 
spired his soul. 

“When I began to 
paint,” said Erler, in 
his studio, “‘my family 
did not help me much. 
But it did not discourage 
me. I have never had to 
suffer for my art, like Stuck and 
others. I worked in Paris for 
a time and exhibited at the new 
Salon. My efforts did not es- 
cape criticism. But they agleast 
did do a little to show Paris that 
there was really an art-life in Germany.” 

Erler has turned out many striking easel- 
pictures. First and foremost, none the 
less, he is a decorative artist. He has 
revived the plan and method of the old 
masters who, as he said, “did not mean 
their works to be independent of the walls 
for which they were painted.” 

“My pictures,” Erler told me, “are not 
devised for their own sake, but to embellish 
walls and rooms. The idea that pictures 
can be produced and put into gold frames, 
to be taken here or there or anywhere, is 
wholly modern. In judging what I paint, 
one should remember that I paint to suit 


Fritz Erler 


(FROM o SELP-PORTRAIT) 


A prominent figure in a group 
of ultramodern 
painters. known as “Die 


Scholle.” or “The Sod” 














the Villa Neisser, 
Erler’s mural decorations 


music and possess much fantasy 
achieved has won more praise 
are neither loud nor crude 


an environment. It 

may be a Rathaus, 

or a casino, or a 

restaurant. And I fit 
my style to each. I 
love broad and simple 
masses. I treat light 
subjects lightly, and seri- 
ous themes with seriousness 
Give me a ‘Crucifixion’ to 
paint and you will see. For 
decorative art need not be frivo- 
lous. Was not Raphael himself 
a decorator?” 

The lighter works of Erler are 
extremely light, both in color and treatment. 
It is hard at times to distinguish them from 
posters of a superior kind. He has made 
posters and, like von Stuck, he has done 
a great deal for the German humorous 
papers, notably for Jugend. But that was 
in his green-and-salad days. France has 
left no special stamp upon his style, which, 
whether good or bad, is intensely German. 
His technique and his color have nothing 
French. To some they are hateful, but 
the Germans seem to like them, and they 
are all his own. In decorating, he prefers 
bright blues, pure whites and yellows to 
more sober hues. He is fond of black, 
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German 





8 Fritz Erler 


contrasted violently with orange, white, 
or blue. He loves flat effects without 
much light and shade. His compositions 
are audacious to a fault, and sometimes 
shock one. Yet they suggest ideas; they 
symbolize; they are not literal. 

“T do not care to paint just to be pretty,” 
said Erler, as we discussed his style. “‘The 
old masters 
did not spend . 
their time in 
reproducing 
the exact 
luster of a bit 
of satin, or 
the fine tex- 
ture of a vel- 
vet hanging. 
As for my 
technique, it 
has changed 
of late. I do 
not wonder 
that they 
disliked my 
‘Plague’ in 
America. 
Unusual 
thingsare not 
approved of 
there. Amer- 
icans love 
tameness 
more than 
strangeness. 
They are 
rather con- 
ventional.” 

Had they 
seenthat trip- 
tych, most 
English crit- 
ics would, I 
think, have 
damned“The 
Plague” as heartily as their transatlantic 
brethren. They might also, like myself, 
have been annoyed by the patent crudities, 
both of color and composition, which dis- 
tressed the emperor when he saw the Kur- 
haus frescoes. Could one expect an Anglo- 
Saxon to admire a style of art which slapped 
Leighton and Alma-Tadema and Puvis 
de Chavannes and all the rest of their pet 
decorative painters rudely in the face? 
The angular outlines of the limbs of certain 
figures in Erler’s groups symbolizing the 


treatment. 


The Mother 


An example of Erler's lighter work, which is extremely light both in color and 
It is hard to distinguish these works from posters of a superior kind 


and His Art 


seasons (the subject selected for the Kur- 
haus), would have pained them hardly less 
than the loud contrasts in Erler’s color- 
scheme, with its dominant whites and 
blacks and yeHows. It should, however, be 
remembered that “‘The Seasons” were de- 
signed, not for a palace or a church, but 
for a vulgar hall. The works suited their 
surround 

7 ings. So did 
those other 
rather bold 
and glaring 
frescoes 
which the 
painter made 
some years 
ago for the 
Munich Aus- 
stellung. And 
Erler is not 
always loud 
and crude. 
There are 
beauties of a 
very genuine 
kind in his 
decorations 
of a spacious 
music - room 
in the Villa 
Neisser, at 
Breslau. The 
various 
modes of 
“Music” in 
spired his art 
They were 
unusual, and 
they had 
fantasy. In 
one of sev 
eral panels, 
the artist 
pictured a 
“Scherzo” as a bear, patting and embracing 
a nude Hercules. In another, named “The 
Dance,” he portrayed a half-nude Oriental 
woman, seated, who suggested Salome. 
Nothing that Erler has so far achieved has 
won more praise than these works in which, 
while completing the decoration of that 
music-room, he expressed by forms and 
tones the attractions of profane and sacred 
music. 

Besides all the works I have mentioned, 
Erler has revealed his skill in a number of 








The 


Panel-figure from the wall-decorations 


es 





Dance 
of the Villa Neisser music-room, Breslau 


The story of Salome has inspired the paincer in his portrayal of this form of musical art 


allegories, of which I recaii now chiefly 
an “Autumn,” lately exhibited in a Munich 
gallery. He has also painted many inter- 
esting portraits and impressionistic pic- 
tures, among them a strange “Dancer,” 
(exhibited in 1900), showing his subject 
as she moved upon the stage, with all 
her drapery, in the hot glare of the foot- 
lights. 

If the artist’s color is often startling and, 
to some eyes, at times unpleasant, it is also 
luminous. Above all, in his portraits 
there is light as well as truth—as his eye 
sees it. The technique in-these portraits 


(as in other works which he has painted 
lately) is peculiar. The color is put on in 
detached dabs. Seen close, the flesh and 
draperies seem confused. But when one 
views them from the middle of the room in 
which they are shown, the dabs merge into 
skilful forms and harmonies. 

Erler at first repels and disconcerts. 
But once one grows accustomed to his 
technique, the merits of his art outweigh 
its sins. And then—for good or ill—he is, 
at least, himself. He does not ape the style 
of any other man. One could not say as 
much of many painters. 





DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


“And one thing more,” I said, while this strange and curious reluctance to let her go was now steadily 
invading me. “Will you wear a comrade’s token—in memory of an hour or two with him?™ 


(Lhe Hidden Children) 








‘The Hidden Children 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A NAMELESS WOMAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘‘The Common Law," ‘The Streets of Ascaton,” ‘‘The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated. by Howard Chandler Christy 


SyNnopsis—The narrator is Euan Loskiel, a young ensign in Morgan’s Rifles serving in central New Y My under Gen- 
eral James Clinton. Loskie!, who knows nothing of his parentage, has been broughteup by the wealthy tory, Guy Johnson, 
now a refugee in Canada; but in spite of this he has espoused the patriot cause. Early in 1779, General Ww ashington de- 
termined to destroy the hosiile Iroquois Confederacy, and Clinton is to assist Genera! Sullivan in dealing the blow. Clinton 
sends Lieutenant Boyd, of Morgan's regiment, with Loskiel and a rifleman escort, inadvance of a recruiting party, to West- 
chester County. Boyd's special mission is to seek out and bring back-one Mayaro, a Siwanois sagamore, but Mohican by 
adoption, toact as guide to the expedition. At Poundridge, the detail puts up at the house of Major Lockwood, prominent 
as soldier and patriot, upon whose head the British have set a price. Here they geta clue to Mayaro’s whereabouts, 
through his acquaintance with a mysterious woman — apparently a camp-follower — who has been for some time in the 
vicinity. Boyd and Loskiel have noticed her and are much impressed with her beauty. At Lockwood's suggestion, Loskiel 
goes in search of the girl and finds her living in a ruined sugar-house, not far off. In an interview, which finally convinces 
Loskiel that she is no camp-woman and the girl of the honesty of the young soldier’s intentions, she promises to bring the 
sagamore to Major Lockwood's that night. Early in the evening there is alarm at the manor-house—a messenger brings 
word that Tarleton’s cavalry is out, evidently to attack Sheldon’s Horse regiment quartered on the estate, and to seize 
Lockwood. Boyd and Loskiel, disregarding Clinton’s injunction to keep out of trouble, determine to stand with Sheldon’s 


troops in the defense of Lockwood and his family. 


T rained, rained, rained, and the dark- 
ness and wind combined with the 
uproar of the storm to make ven- 
turing abroad well-nigh impossible. 
Yet, an orderly, riding at hazard, man- 

aged to come up with a hundred of the 
Continental foot, convoying the train, and, 
turning them in their slopping tracks, 
start back with them through a road run- 
ning shin-high in mud and water. 

Messengers, also, were despatched to 
call out the district militia, and they plodded 
all night, with their lanterns, over field 
and path and lonely country road. 

As for Colonel Sheldon, booted, sashed, 
and helmeted, he sat apathetic and inert 
in the hall, obstinately refusing to mount 
his men. 

“For,” says he, “it will only soak their 
powder and their skins, and nobody but a 
too] would ride hither in such a storm. 
And Tarleton is no fool, or am I, either; 
and that’s flat!” It was not as flat as his 
own forehead. 

“Do you mean that I am a fool to march 
my men back here from Lewisboro?’’ de- 
manded Colonel Thomas sharply, making 
to rise from his seat by the empty fireplace. 

Duels had sprung from less provocation 
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than had been giyen by Colonel Sheldon. 
Mr. Hunt very mildly interposed, and 

painful scene was narrowly averted because 
of Colonel Thomas’ cold contempt for Shel- 
don, which I think Captain Fancher shared. 

Major Lockwood, coming in at tne mo- 
ment, flung aside his dripping riding-cloak. 

“Sir,” said he to Sheldon, ‘‘the rumor 
that the legion is abroad has reached your 
men, and they are saddling in my barns.”’ 

“What damned nonsense!” exclaimed 
Sheldon, in a pet, and, rising, strode 
heavily to the door, but met there his 
major, one Benjamin Tallmadge, coming 
in, all over mud. 

This fiery young dragoon’s plume, hel- 
met, and cloak were dripping, and he 
impatiently dashed the water from feathers 
and folds. 

“Sir,” began Colonel Sheldon loudly, 
“T have as yet given no order to saddle!”’ 

And, “By God, sir!” says Tallmadge, 
“the orders must have come from some- 
body, for they’re doing it.” 

“Sir—sir,”’ stammered Sheldon. ‘What 
d’ye mean by that?” 

“Ah,” says Tallmadge coolly, “I mean 
what I say. Orders must have been given 
by somebody.’ 














12 The Hidden Children 


No doubt; for the orders came from him- 
self, the clever trooper that he was—and 
so he left Sheldon a-fuming, and Major 
Lockwood and Mr. Hunt most earnestly 
persuading him to sanction this common 
and simple precaution. 

Why he conducted so stupidly I never 
knew. It required ali the gentle composure 
of Mr. Hunt and all the vigorous logic of 
Major Lockwood to prevent him from 
ordering his men to offsaddle and retire to 
the straw above the mangers. 

Major Tallmadge and a cornet passed 
through the hall with their regimental 
standard, but Sheldon pettishly bade them 
to place it in the parlor and await further 
orders—for no reason whatever, apparently, 
save to exhibit a petty tyranny. 

And all the while a very forest of candles 
remained lighted throughout the house. 
Only the little children were asleep; the 
family servants and slaves remained awake, 
not daring to go to bed or even to close their 
eyes to all these rumors and uncertainties. 

Colonel Thomas, his iron-gray head 
sunk on his breast, paced the hall, awaiting 
the arrival of the two escort companies 
of his command, yet scarcely hoping for 
such good fortune, I think, for his keen 
eyes encountered mine from time to time, 
and he made me gestures expressive of 
angry resignation. 

As for Sheldon, he pouted and sulked 
on a sofa, and drank mulled wine, peevishly 
assuring everybody who cared to listen 
that no attack was to be apprehended in 
such a storm, and that Colonel Tarleton 
and his men now lay snug abed in New 
York town, a-grinning in their dreams. 

A few drenched and woebegone militia 
men, the pans of their muskets wrapped in 
rags, reported, and were taken in charge 
by Captain Fancher as a cattle-guard for 
Major Lockwood’s herd. 

None of Major Lockwood’s messengers 
Was yet returned. Our rifleman had sad- 
dled our own horses, and had brought them 
up under one of a row of sheds which had 
recently been erected near the house. A 
pair of smoky lanterns hung under the 
dripping rafters; and by their light I 
perceived the fine horses of Major Lock- 
wood, and of Colonels Sheldon and Thomas 
also, standing near ours, bridled and 
saddled and held by slaves. 

Mrs. Lockwood sat near the parlor door, 
quietly sewing, but from time to time I saw 


her raise her eyes and watch her husband 
Doubtless she was thinking of those forty 
golden guineas which were to be paid for 
the delivery of his head—perhaps she was 
thinking of Bloody Cunningham, and the 
provost, and the noose that dangled ina 
painted pagoda betwixt the almshouse and 
the jail in that accursed British city south 
of us. Mrs. Hunt had far less to fear for 
her quiet lord and master, who combatted 
the lower party only with his brains. So 
she found more leisure to listen to Boyd’s 
whispered fooleries, and to caution him with 
lifted finger, glancing at him sideways; 
and I saw her bite her lips at times to hide 
the smile, and tap her slender foot, and 
bend closer over her tabouret while her 
needle flew the faster. 

As for me, my sagamore had not arrived; 
and I finally cast a cloak about me and 
went out to the horse-sheds, where our 
rifleman lolled, chewing a lump of spruce 
and holding our three horses. 

“Well, Jack,” said I, ‘this is rare weather 
for Colonel Tarleton’s fox hunting.” 

“They say he hunts an ass, sir, too,” 
said Jack Mount, under his breath. ‘And 
I think it must be so, for there be five score 
of Colonel Sheldon’s dragoons in yonder 
barns, drawing at jackstraws or conning 
their thumbs—and not a vedctte out— 
not so much as a militia picket, save for 
the minute-men which Colonel Thomas 
and Major Lockwood have sent out afoot.” 

There was a certain freedom in our 
corps, but it never warranted such impu- 
dent presumption as this; and I sharply 
rebuked the huge fellow for his implied 
disrespect toward Colonel Sheldon. 

“Very well,sir. I will bite off this unmili 
tary tongue o’ mine and feed it to your horse 
Then, sir, if you but ask him, he will tell you 
very plainly that none of his four-footed 
comrades in the barn have carried a single 
vedette on their backs even as far as Pound- 
ridge village, let alone Mile Square.” 

I could scarcely avoid smiling. 

“Do you then, for one, believe that 
Colonel Tarleton will venture abroad on 
such a night?” 

“T believe as you do,” said the rifleman 
coolly, “being some three years or more 
a soldier of my country.” 

“Oh! And what do J believe, Jack?” 

“Being an officer who commands as good 
a soldier as I am, you, sir, believe as I do.” 

I was obliged to laugh. 


Robert W. 


“Well, Jack—so you agree with me that 
the legion cavalry is out?” 

“Tt is as sure that nested snake’s eggs 
never hatched out rattlers as it is certain 
that this wild night will hatch out Tarle- 
ton.” 

“And why is it so certain in your mind, 
Jack Mount?”’ 

“Lord, Mr. Loskiel!” he said, with a lazy 
laugh, “you know how Mr. Boyd would 
conduct, were he this same Major Tarle- 
ton. You know what Major Parr would 
do—and what you and I and every officer 
and every man of Morgan’s corps would 
do on such a night to men of Sheldon’s 
kidney.” 

“You mean the unexpected.” 

“Yes, sir. And this red fox on horse- 
back, Tarleton, has ever done the same, and 
will continue till we stop his loping with a 
bit o’ lead.” 

I nodded and looked out into the rain- 
swept darkness. And I knew that our 
vedettes should long since have been set 
far out on every road ’twixt here and Bed- 
ford village. 

Captain Fancher passed with a lantern, 
and I ventured to accost him and mention 
very modestly my present misgivings con- 
cerning our present situation. 

“Sir,” said the captain dryly, “I am 
more concerned in this matter than are 
you, and I have taken it upon myself 
to protest to Major Tallmadge, who is 
at this moment gone once more to 
Colonel Sheldon with very serious repre- 
sentations.”’ 

“Lieutenant Boyd and I have volun- 
teered as a scout of three,” I said, “but 
Colonel Sheldon has declined our services 
with scant politeness.” 

Fancher stood for a moment, his rain- 
smeared lantern hanging motionless at his 
side. 

“Tarleton may not ride to-night,” he 
said, and moved off a step or two; then, 
turning, “But, damn him, I think he 
will,” said he. And walked away, swinging 
his light as furiously as a panther thrashes 
his tail. 

By the pointers of my watch it now ap- 
proached three o’clock in the morning, and 
the storm was nothing abating. *I had 
entirely despaired of the sagamore’s com- 
ing, and was beginning to consider the 
sorry pickle which this alarm must leave us 
in if Tarleton’s legion came upon us now, 
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and that ‘with our widely scattered hand- 
fuls we could only pull foot and await 
another day to find our sagamore; when, 
of a sudden there came a-creeping through 
the darkness, out o’ the very maw of the 
storm, a slender shape, wrapped to the 
eyes in a ragged scarlet cape. I knew her; 
but I do not know how I knew her. 

“Tt is you!” I exclaimed, hastening for- 
ward to draw her under shelter. 

She came obediently with me, slipping 
in between the lanterns and among the 
horses, moving silently at my elbow to 
the farther shed, which was empty. 

“You use me very kindly,” I said, “to 
venture abroad to-night on my behalf.” 

“T am abroad,” she said, “on behalf of 
my country.” 

Only her eyes I could see over the edge 
of the scarlet cloak, and they regarded me 
very coldly. 

“T meant it so,” I said hastily. “What 
of the sagamore? Will he come?” 

“He will come, as I promised you.” 

“Here?” I said, delighted. “This very 
night?” 

“Yes, here, this night.” 

“How good—how generous you have 
been!” I exclaimed, with a warmth and 
sincerity that invaded every fiber of me. 
“And have you come through this wild 
storm all the long way afoot?” 

“Yes,” she said calmly, “afoot. Since 
when, sir, have beggars ridden to a tryst 
except in pretty fables?” 

“Had I known it, I would have taken horse 
and gone for you, and brought you here 
riding pillion behind me.” 

“Had I desired you to come for me, Mr. 
Loskiel, I should not have troubled you 
here.” 

She loosened the shabby scarlet cloak 
so that it dropped from below her eyes and 
leit the features exposed. Enough of 
lantern-light from the other shed fell on 
her face for me to see her smooth, cool 
cheeks all dewy with the rain, as I had 
seen them once before in the gloom of the 
coming storm. 

She turned her head, glancing back at 
the other shed where men and horses stood 
in grotesque shadow-shapes under the 
windy lantern-light; then she looked cau- 
tiously around the shed where we stood. 

“Come nearer,” she motioned. 

And once again, as before, my nearness 
to her seemed for a moment to meddle 
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with my heart and check it; then, as 
though to gain the beats they lost, every 
little pulse began to hurry faster. 

She said in a low voice: 

‘The sagamore is now closeted with 
Major Lockwood. I left him at the porch 
and came out here to warn you. Best 
go to him now, sir. And I will bid you a 
—good-night.”’ 

“Has he business also with Major Lock- 
wood?” 

“He has indeed. You will learn pres- 
ently that the sagamore came by North 
Castle, and that the roads south of the 
church are full of riders—hundreds of them 
—in jack-boots and helmets.” 

‘Were their jackets red?”’ 

“He could rot tell. They were too 
closely cloaked.”’ 

“Colonel Moylan’s dragoons?” 
anxiously. “Do you think so?” 

“The sagamore did not think so, and 
dared not ask, but started instantly cross- 
country with the information. I had been 
Waiting to intercept him and bring him here 
to you, as I promised you, but missed him 
on the Bedford road, where he should have 
passed. Therefore, I hastened hither to 
confess to you my failure, and chanced to 
overtake him but a moment since, as he 
crossed the dooryard yonder.” 

Even in my growing anxiety, I was con- 
scious of the faithfulness that this poor girl 
had displayed—this ragged child who had 
stood in the storm all night long on the 
Bedford road to intercept the Indian. 
Faithful, indeed! For, having missed him, 
she had made her way here, merely to tell 
me that she could not keep her word to me. 

“Has the sagamore spoken with Colonel 
Sheldon?” I asked gently. 

“T do not know.” 

“Wiil you tarry here till I return?” 

“Have you further use of me, Mr. Los- 
kiel?”’ 

Her direct simplicity checked me. After 
all, now that she had done her errand, what 
further use had I for her? I did not even 
know why I had asked her to tarry here 
until my return, and searched my mind 
seeking the reason. For it must have been 
that I had some good reason in my mind. 

“Why, yes,” I said, scarce knowing why, 


I asked 


“T have further use for you. Tarry for a 
moment, and I shall return. And,’’ I 
added, mentally, “by that time I. shall 
have discovered the reeso>.”’ 


She said nothing. I hastened back to 
the house, where, even from the outside, I 
could hear the loud voice of Sheldon vowing 
that if what this Indian said were true, the 
cavalry he had discovered at North Castle 
must be Moylan’s and no other. 

I entered and listened a moment to Major 
Lockwood, urging this obstinate man to 
send out his patrols; then I walked over 
to the window where Boyd stood in whis- 
pered consultation with an Indian. 

The savage towered at least six feet in 
his soaking moccasins; he wore neither 
lock, nor plume, nor paint of any kind that 
I could see, carried neither gun, nor blanket, 
nor even a hatchet. There was only a 
heavy knife at the beaded girdle, which 
belted his hunting-shirt and breeches of 
muddy tow-cloth. 

As I approached them, the Mohican 
turned his head and shot a searching glance 
at me. Boyd said: 

‘This is the great sagamore, Mayaro, 
Mr. Loskiel, and I have attempted te 
persuade him to come north with us to- 
morrow. Perhaps your eloquence will suc- 
ceed where my plain speech has failed.” 
And to the tall sagamore he said: ‘““My 
brother, this is Ensign Loskiel, of Colonel 
Morgan’s command—my comrade and good 
friend. What this man’s lips tell you has 
first been taught them by his heart. Squir- 
rels chatter, brooks babble, and the tongues 
of the Iroquois are split. But this is a 
man, Sagamore, such as are few among 
men. For he lies not even to women.” 
And, thouzh his countenance was very grave, 
I saw his eyes laughing at me. 

The Indian made no movement until I 
held out my hand. Then his sinewy 
fingers touched mine, warily at first, like 
the exploring antenne of a nervous butter- 
fly. And presently his steady gaze began 
to disturb me. 

“Does my brother, the sagamore, believe 
he has seen me somewhere heretotore?”’ 
I asked smilingly. ‘‘Perhaps it may have 
been so—at Johnson Hall—or at Guy Park, 
perhaps, where came many chiefs and 
sachems and sagamores in the great days 
oi the great Sir William—the days that 
are no more.” 

“My brother’s given name?’ inquired 
the savage bluntly. 

‘“‘Euan—Euan Loskiel, once of the family 
of Guy Johnson, but now, for these three 
long battle-years, officer in Colonel Morgan’s 














regiment,” I said. ‘Has the wise saga- 
more ever seen me before this moment?” 

The savage’s eyes wavered, then sought 
the floor. 

“‘Mayaro has forgotten,” he replied very 
quietly, using the Delaware phrase—a 
tongue of which I scarcely understood a 
word. But I knew he had seen me some- 
where and preferred not to admit it. In- 
dian caution, thought I, and I asked, 

“Ts my brother Siwanois or Mohican?” 

A cunning expression came into his 
features. 

“Tf a Siwanois married a Mohican woman 
of what nation are the children, my new 
brother Loskiel?”’ 

“Mohican,” I said, in surprise—‘‘or so 
it is among the Iroquois,” and the next 
moment could have bitten off my tongue 
for vexation that I should have so clumsily 
reminded a sagamore of a subject nation 
of his servitude, Ly assuming that the 
Lenni-Lenape had conformed even to the 
racial customs of their conquerors. 

The hot flush now staining my face did 
not escape him, and what he thought of my 
stupid answer to him or of my embarrass- 
ment, I did not know. His calm counte- 
nance had not altered—not even had his 
eyes changed, which features are quickest 
to alter when Indians betray emotion. 

I said in a mortified voice, 

“The Siwanois sagamore will believe 
that his new brother Loskiel meant no 
offense.” And I saw that the compliment 
had told. 

““Mayaro has heard,” he said, without 
the slightest emphasis of resentment. Then 
proudly and delicately yielding me reason, 
and drawing his superb figure to its full 
and stately height: ‘When a Mohican 
sagamore listens, all Algonquins listen, 
and the Siwanois clan grows silent in the 
still places. When a.real man speaks, real 
men listen with respect. Only the Cani- 
enga continue to chirp and chatter; only 
the Long House is full of squirrel sounds 
and the noise of jays.” His lip curled 
contemptuously. “Let the echoes of the 
Long House answer the Kanonsis. Maya- 
ro’s ears are open.” 

Boyd, with a triumphant glance at 
me, said eagerly: i 

“Ts not this hour the hour for the great 
Siwanois clan of the Lenni-Lenape to bid 
defiance to the Iroquois? Is it not time 
that the Mohawks listen to the reading of 
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those ancient belts, and count their dis- 
honored dead with brookside pebbles from 
the headwaters of the Sacandaga to the 
Delaware capes?”’ 

“Can squirrels count?” retorted Mayaro 
disdainfully. “Does my white brother 
understand what the blue jays say one to 
another in the yellowing October woods? 
Not in the Kanonsis, or yet in the Kanon- 
sionni may the Mohicans read to the 
Mohawks the ancient wampum records. 
The Lenni-Lenape are Algonquin, not 
Huron-Iroquois. Let those degraded Dela- 
wares who still sit in the Long House count 
their white belts while, from both doors 
of the confederacy, Seneca and Mohawk 
belt-bearers hurl their red wampum to the 
four corners of the world.”’ 

“The Mohicans, while they wait, may 
read of glory and great deeds,” I said, 
“but the belts in their hands are not white. 
How can this be, my brother?” 

The sagamore’s eyes flashed. 

“The belts we remember are red,” he 
said. ‘“‘We Mohicans have never under- 
stood Iroquois wampum. Let the Lenape 
of the Kanonsionni bear Iroquois belts.” 

“Tn the Long House,” said I, ‘the light 
is dim. Perhaps the Canienga’s ambassa- 
dors can no longer perceive the red belts 
in the archives of the Lenape.” 

It had so far been a careful and cautious 
exchange of subtlest metaphor between 
this proud and sensitive Mohican and me; 
I striving to win him to our cause by recalling 
the ancient greatness and the proud free- 
dom of his tribe, yet most carefully avoid- 
ing undue pressure or any direct appeal 
for an immediate answer to Boyd’s request. 
But already I had so thoroughly prepared 
the ground, and the sagamore’s responses 
had been so encouraging, that the time 
seemed to have come to put the direct and 
final question. And now, to avoid the 
traditional twenty-four hours’ delay which 
an Indian invariably believes is due his own 
dignity before replying to a vitally impor- 
tant demand, I boldly cast precedent and 
custom to the tour winds, and once more 
seized on allegory to aid me in this hour 
of instant need. 

I began by saluting him with the most 
insidious and stately compliment I could 
possibly offer to a sagamore of a conquered 
race—a race which already was nearly 
extinct—investing this Mohican sagamore 
with the prerogatives of his very con- 
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querors by the subtlety of my opening 
phrase: 

“O, Sagamore! Roya-neh! Noble of the 
three free clans of a free Mohican people! 
Our people have need of you. The path 
is dark to Catharinestown. Terror haunts 
those frightful shades. Roya-neh, we need 
you! 

“Brother! Is there occasion for belts 
between us to confirm a brother’s words, 
when this leathern girth I wear around my 
body carries a red wampum which all may 
see and read—my war-ax and my knife?”’ 

I raised my right arm slowly, and drew 
with my forefinger a great circle in the air 
around us. 

“Brother! Listen attentively! Since a 
sagamore has read the belt I yesterday 
delivered, the day-sun has circled us where 
we now stand. It is another day, O, 
Roya-neh! In yonder fireplace new ashes 
whiten, new embers redden. We have 
slept” (touching my eyelids and then 
laying my right hand lightly over his); 
“we have eaten” (again touching his lips 
and then my own), “and now—now here— 
now, in this place and on this day, I have 
returned to the Mohican fire—the Fire of 
Tamanund! Now I am seated” (touching 
both knees). ‘‘ Now my ears are open. 
Let the sagamore of the Mohicans answer 
my belt delivered! I have spoken, O, 
Roya-neh!” 

For a full five minutes of intense silence 
I knew that my bold appeal was being 
balanced in the scales by one of a people 
to whom tradition is a religion. One 
scale was weighted with the immemorial 
customs and usages of a great and proud 
people; the other with a white man’s 
subtle and flattering recognition of these 
customs, conveyed in metaphor, which all 
Indians adore, and appealing to imagina- 
tion—an appeal to which no Huron, no 
Iroquois, no Algonquin is ever deaf. 

In the breathless silence of suspense, the 
irritable, high-pitched voice of Colonel 
Sheldon came to my ears. It seemed that, 
after all, he had sent out a few troopers, 
and that one had just returned to report 
a large body of horsemen which had passed 
the Bedford road at a gallop, apparently 
headed for Ridgefield. But I scarcely 
noted what was being discussed in the 
farther end of the hail, so intent was I on 
the sagamore’s reply—if, indeed, he meant 
to answer me at all. I could even feel 


Boyd's body quivering with suppressed 
excitement as our elbows chanced to come 
in contact; as for me, I scarce made out to 
control myself at all, and my nether lip 
was nearly bitten through ere the Mohican 
lifted his symmetrical head and looked me 
full and honestly in the eyes. 

“Brother,” he said, in a curiously hushed 
voice, ‘on this day I come to you here, at 
this fire, to acquaint you with my answer 
—answering my brother’s words of -yester- 
day.” 

I could hear Boyd’s deep breath of pro- 
found relief. ‘Thank God!” I thought. 

The sagamore spoke again, very quietly. 

“Brother, the road is dark to Catha- 
rinestown. There are no stars there, no 
moon, no sun—only a bloody mist in the 
forest. For to that dreadful empire of 
the Iroquois only blind trails lead. And 
from them ghosts of the Long House arise 
and stand. Only a thick darkness is there 
—an endless gloom to which the Mohican 
hatchets long, long ago despatched the 
severed souls they struck. In every trail 
they stand, these ghosts of the Kanonsis, 
Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga—ghosts of the 
Tuscarora. The Mohawk beasts who wear 
the guise of men are there. Mayaro spits 
upon them. And upon their league. And 
upon their atotarho the Siwanois spit!” 

Suddenly his arm shot out and he grasped 
the hilt of my knife, drew it from my belt, 
and then slowly returned it. I drew his 
knife and rendered it again. 

“Brother,” he said, “I have this day 
heard your voice coming to me out of the 
Northland. I have read the message on 
the belt you bore and wear; your voice 
has not lied to my ears; your message 
is clear as running springs to my eyes. 
I can see through to their pleasant 
depths. No snake lies hidden under them. 
So now—now, I say—if my brother’s sight 
is dimmed on the trail to Catharinestown, 
Mayaro will teach him how to see under 
the right-sun as owls see, so that, behind us, 
the steps of many men shall not stumble, 
and the darkness of the Long House shall 
become redder than dawn, lighted by the 
flames of a thousand rifles. 

“Brother, a sagamore never lies! I 
have drawn my brother’s knife. Brother, 
I have spoken!” 

And so it was done in that house and in 
the dark of dawn. Boyd silently gave him 
his hands, and so did I; then Boyd led him 
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aside with a slight motion of dismissal to me. 
As I walked toward the front door, which 
was now standing open, I saw Major Tall- 
madge go out ahead of me, run to the 
mounting-block, and climb into his saddle. 
Colonel Sheldon followed him to the door- 
way, and called after him: 

“Take a dozen men with you, and meet 
Colonel Moylan! A dozen will be sufficient, 
Major.” 

Then he turned back into the house, 
saying to Major Lockwood and Mr. Hunt 
he was positive that the large body of dra- 
goons in rapid motion, which had been 
seen and reported by one of our vedettes 
a few minutes since, could be no other than 
Moylan’s expected regiment, and that he 
would mount his own men presently and 
draw them up in front of the meeting- 
house. 

The rain had now nearly ceased; a 
cloudy, grayish horizon became visible, 
and the dim light spreading from a watery 
sky made objects dimly discernible out of 
doors. 

I hastened back to the shed where I had 
left the strange maid swathed in her scarlet 
cape, and found her there, slowly pacing 
the trampled sod before it. 

As I came up with her, she said: 

“Why are the light dragoons riding on 
the Bedford road? Is aught amiss?” 

“A very large body of horse has passed 
our vedettes, making toward Ridgefield. 
Colonel Sheldon thinks it must be Moylan’s 
regiment.” ; 

“And if it be the leather caps?” 

“Then we must find ourselves in a sorry 
pickle.” 

As I spoke, the little bugle-horn of Shel- 
don’s Horse blew boots-and-saddles, and 
four score dragoons scrambled into their 
saddles down by the barns, and came riding 
up the sloppy road, their horses slipping 
badly and floundering through the puddles 
and across the stream, where, led by a cap- 
tain, the whole troop took the meeting- 
house road at a stiff canter. 

We watched them out of sight, then she 
said: “I have awaited your pleasure, Mr. 
Loskiel. Pray, in what further manner 
can I be of service to—my country?” 

“T have come back to tell you,” said I, 
“that you can be of no further use. Our 
errand to the sagamore has now ended, 
and most happily. You have served your 
country better than’ you can ever under- 
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stand. I have come to say so, and to 
thank you with—with a heart—very full.” 

“Have I then done well?” she asked 
slowly. 

“Indeed you have!” I replied, with 
such a warmth of feeling that it surprised 
myself. 

“Then why may I not understand this 
thing that I have done—for my country?” 

“T wish I might tell you.” 

““May you not?” 

“No, I dare not.” 

She bit her lip, gazing at nothing over 
the ragged collar of her cape, and stood so, 
musing. And after a while she seemed to 
come to herself, wearily, and she cast a 
tragic upward glance at me. Then, drop- 
ping her eyes, and with the slightest incli- 
nation of her head, not looking at me at all, 
she started across the trampled grass. 

“Wait—”’ I was by her side again in 
the same breath. 

“Well, sir?” And she confronted me 
with cool mien and lifted brows. Under 
them her gray eyes hinted of a disdain 
which I had seen in them more than once. 

“May I not suitably express my grati- 
tude to you?” I said. 

“You have already done so.” 

“T have tried to do so properly, but it is 
not easy for me to say how grateful to you 
we men of the Northland are—how deeply 
we must ever remain in your debt. Yet— 
I will attempt to express our thanks if 
you care to listen.” 

After a pause, ““Then—if there is nothing 
more to say—”’ 

“There is, I tell you. 
listen?” 

“T have been thanked—suitably. 
say adieu, sir.” 

“Would you—would you so far favor me 
as to make known to me your name?” I 
said, stammering a little. 

“Lois is my name,” she said indifferently. 

“No more than that?” 

How it was now going with me I did 
not clearly understand, but it appeared 
to be my instinct not to let her slip away 
into the world without something more 
friendly said—some truer gratitude ex- 
pressed, some warmth. 

“Lois,” I said very gravely, “what we 
Americans give to our country demands 
no ignoble reward. Therefore, I offer 
none of any sort. Yet, because you have 
been a good comrade to me—and because 


Will you not 


I will 
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now we are about to go our different ways 
into the world before us—I ask of you two 
things. May I do so?” 

After a moment, looking away from me 
across the meadow. “Ask,” she said. 

“Then the first is: Will you take my 
hand in adieu, and let us part as good 
soldiers part?” 

Still gazing absently across the meadow, 
she extended her hand. I retained it for 
a moment. 

“And one more thing,’ I said, while this 
strange and curious reluctance to let her 
go was now steadily invading me. 

“Yes?” 

“Will you wear a comrade’s token—in 
memory of an hour or two with him?” 

“What!” 

She spoke with a quick intake of breath, 
and her gray eyes were on me now. 

I wore a heavy ring beaten out of gold. 
Guy Johnson gave it. This I took from 
my trembling finger, scarce knowing why 
I was doing it at all, and stooping and lifting 
her little, wind-roughened hand, put it on 
the first finger I encountered—blindly, now, 
and clumsily past all belief, my hand was 
shaking so absurdly. 

If my face were now as red as it was hot, 
hers, on the contrary, had become very 
strange and still and white. For a moment 
I seemed to read distrust, scorn, even 
hatred, in her level stare, and something 
of fear, too, in every quickening breath 
that moved the scarlet mantle on her 
breast. Then, in a flash, she had turned 
her back on me and was standing there 
in the gray dawn, with both hands over her 
face, straight and still as a young pine. 
But my ring was shining on her finger. 

Emotion of a nature to which I was an 
utter stranger was meddling with my 
breath and pulses, now checking, now speed- 
ing both, so that I stood with mind dis- 
concerted in a silly sort of daze. 

At length I gathered sufficient composure 
to step to her side again. 

“Once more, little comrade, good-by,” 
I said. ‘This ends it all.”’ 

Again she turned her shoulder to me, but I 
heard her low reply, 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Luskiel.”” And so it ended. 

A moment later I found myself walking 
aimlessly across the grass in no particular 
direction. Three times I turned in my 
tracks to watch her.. Then she dis- 
appeared beyond the brookside willews. 


I remember now that I had turned and 
was walking slowly back to where our 
horses stood, moving listlessly through 
the freshly mowed meadow _ between 
drenched haystacks—the first I had seen 
that year—and God alone knows where 
were my thoughts a-gipsying, when, very 
far away, I heard a gunshot. 

At first I could perceive nothing, then 
on the distant Bedford road I saw one of 
our dragoons running his horse and bending 
low in his saddle. 

Another dragoon appeared, riding @ 
diable—and a dozen more behind these; 
and on their heels a-galloping, a great body 
of red-jacketed horsemen—hundreds of them 
—the foremost shooting from their saddles, 
the great mass of them swinging their 
heavy cutlasses and spurring furiously 
after our flying men. 

I had seen far more than was necessary, 
and I ran for my horse. Other officers 
came running, too—Sheldon, Thomas, Lock- 
wood, and my lieutenant, Boyd. 

As we clutched bridle and stirrup and 
popped upward into our saddles, it seemed 
that the redcoats must cut us off, but we 
spurred out of the meadow into the meeting- 
house road, and Boyd cried furiously in 
my ear: 

“See what this damned Sheldon has 
done for us now! God! What disgrace 
is ours!” 

I saw Colonel Sheldon presently, pale 
as death, and heard him exclaim: ‘‘T shall 
be broke for this! I shall be broke!” 

I made out to say to Boyd, 

“The enemy are coming in hundreds, 
sir, and we have scarce four score men 
mounted by the meeting-house.” 

“They'll never stand, either,” he panted. 

“But if they do we'll see this matter to an 
end.” 

“Our orders?” I asked. 

“Damn our orders,” said he. 
see this matter to an end.” 

We rode hard, but already some of Tall- 
madge’s terror-stricken patrol were over- 
hauling us, and the clangor of the British 
cavalry broke louder and louder on our 
ears aS we came in sight of the meeting- 
house. Sheldon’s four score troopers heard 
the uproar of the coming storm, wavered, 
broke, and whirled their horses about into 
a most disorderly flight along the Stamford 
road. Everybody ran—there was no other 
choice for officers and men—and close on 
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our heels came pelting the Seventeenth 
British Dragoons, the hussars and mounted 
yagers of the legion, and behind these 
galloped their mounted infantry. 

A mad anxiety to get away from this 
terrible and overwhelming force thundering 
on our heels under full charge possessed 
us all, I think, and this paramount necessity 
held shame and fury in abeyance. There 
was nothing on earth for us to. do but to 
ride and try to keep our horses from falling 
headlong on the rocky, slippery road; for 
it was now a very hell of trampling horse- 
men, riding frantically knee against knee, 
buffeted, ariven, crowded, crushed, slip- 
ping; and trooper after trooper went down 
with a crash under the terrible hoofs, horse 
and rider battered instantly into eternity. 

For full three-quarters of a mile they ran 
us full speed, and we drove on headlong; 
then, at the junction of the New Canaan 
road, our horsemen separated, and I found 
myself riding in the rear beside Boyd and 
Jack Mount once more. Turning to look 
back, I perceived the legion cavalry was 
slowing to a trot to rest the hard-blown 
horses; and gradually our men did the 
same. But the hussars continued to come 
on, and we continued our retreat, matching 
our speed to theirs. 

They let drive at us once with their heavy 
pistols, and we in the rear returned their 
fire, emptying one saddle and knocking two 
horses into the roadside bushes. 

Then they ran us hard again, and strove 
to flank us, but the rocky country was too 
stiff for the riders, and they could net make 
out to cut us off or attain our flanks. 

“What a disgrace! What a disgrace!” 
was all Boyd found to say; and I knew he 
meant the shameful surprise, not the retreat 
of our eighty light horsemen before the 
thundering charge of the heavy hundreds. 

Our troopers did not seem really fright- 
ened; they now jogged along doggedly, 
but coolly enough. We had with us on the 
New Canaan road some twenty light dra- 
goons, not including Boyd, myself, and 
Jack Mount—one captain, one cornet, and 
a trumpeter lad, the remainder being 
rank and file, and several mounted militia- 
men. The captain, riding in the rear with 
us, was ever twisting his hatless head to 
scowl back at the hussars, and he talked 
continually in a loud, confident voice to 
reassure his men. 

“They’re dropping off .by tens and 
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twenties,” he said. “If they keep to that 
habit we'll give ’em a charge. Wait till 
the odds lessen. Steady there, boys!. This 
cattle chase is not ended. We'll fetch ’em 
a crack yet. We'll get a chance at their 
mounted intantry yet. All in God’s time, 
boys! Never doubt it.” 

The bugle-horns of the legion were now 
sounding their derisive, fox-hunting calls, 
and behind us we could hear the far laughter 
and shouting: ‘‘Yoicks! Forward! Stole 
away—stole away!” 

My cheeks began to burn; Boyd gnawed 
his lips continually, and I saw our dragoons 
turning angrily in their saddles as they 
understood the insult of the trumpets. 

Half a mile farther on there ran a sandy, 
narrow cross-road into the woods on either 
side of us. 

The captain drew bridle, stood up in his 
stirrups, and looked back. For some time, 
now, the taunting trumpets had not 
jeered us, and the pursuit seemed to have 
slackened after nearly three hard miles of 
running. But they still followed us, though 
it was some minutes before their red jackets 
came bobbing up again over the sandy crest 
of the hill behind us. 

All our men who had been looking back 
were now wheeled; and we divided, half 
backing into the sandy road to the right, 
half taking the left-hand road under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Boyd. 

“They are not too many,” said the 
dragoon captain coolly, beckoning to his 
little bugle-horn. 

Willows hid us until their advanced troop- 
ers were close to where we sat—so close 
that one of our excited dragoons, spurring 
suddenly forward into the main road, beat 
down a hussar’s guard, flung his arms 
around him, and tore him from his saddle. 
Both fell from their horses and began to 
fight fisticuffs in the sandy ditch. 

We charged instantly, and the enemy, 
ran for it, our troopers raising the view- 
halloo in their turn and whipping out their 
sabers. And all the way back to the Stam- 
ford road we ran them, and so excited 
became our dragoons that we could scarce 
hold them when we came in sight, once 
more, of the British main body, now re- 
forming under the rolling smoke of Pound- 
ridge village, which they had set on fire. 

But further advance was madness, even 
when the remainder of our light troop 
came cantering down the Stamford road 
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to rejoin us and: watch the burning town, 
for we could now muster but two score and 
ten riders, having lost nearly thirty dead 
and missing. 

A dozen of Captain Fancher’s militia 
came up, sober farmers of the village that 
lay below us, buried in smoke; and our 
dragoons listened to the tales of these men, 
some of whom had been in the village 
when the onset came, and had remained 
there, skulking about to pick off the enemy 
until their main forces returned. 

“Tarleton was in a great rage, I warrant 
you,” said one big, raw-boned militiaman. 
“He rode up to Major Lockwood’s house 
with his dragoons, and says he, ‘Burn me 
this arch-rebel’s nest!’ And the next 
minute the yagers were running in and out, 
setting fire to the curtains and lighting 
bundles of hay in every room. And I saw 
the major’s lady stand there on her door- 
step and demand the reason for such bar- 
barity—the house already afire behind her. 
Mrs. Hunt and the servants came out with 
the children in their arms. And, ‘By God, 
madam,’ says Tarleton, ‘when shots are 
fired at my men from houses by the inhabi- 
tants of any town in America, I'll burn the 
town and hang the men if I can get ’em.’ 
Some hussars came up, driving before them 
the major’s fine herd of imported cattle 
and a troop of his brood mares—the same 
he has so often had to hide in the Rock 
Hills. ‘Stand clear, madam!’ bawls Tarle- 
ton. ‘I'll suffer nothing to be removed 
from that house!’ At this the major’s 
lady gives one long look after her children, 
whom Betsy Hunt and the blacks are 
carrying through the orchard; then she 
calmly enters the burning house and 
comes out again with a big silver platter 
and a load of linen from the dining-room in 
her arms. And at that a trooper draws 
his saber and strikes ner with the flat o’ 
the biade—God, what a blow!—so that the 
lady falls to her knees and the heavy silver 
platter rolls out on the grass and the fine 
linen is in the mud. I saw her blacks 
lift her and get her off through the orchard. 
I sneaked out of the brook willows, took a 
long shot at the beast who struck her, and 
then pulled foot.” 

There was a shocked silence among the 
officers who had gathered to listen. Until 
this moment our white enemies had offered 
no violence to ladies. So this brutality 
toward the major’s lady astounded us. 





Somebody said in a low voice, “They’ve 
fired the church, now.” 

Major Lockwood’s house was also burning 
furiously, as also were his barns and stables, 
his sheds, and the new, unfinished barracks. 
We could see it all very plainly from the 
hilltop where we had gathered. 

“Alsop Hunt was taken,” said a militia- 
man. “‘He’s off to the provost, I fear.” 

“They took Mr. Reed, too,” said an- 
other. ‘They had a dozen neighbors under 
guard when I left.” 

Sheldon, looking . like death, sat his 
saddle a little apart. No one spoke to 
him. For even a deeper disgrace had now 
befallen the dragoons in the loss ot their 
standard left behind in Lockwood’s house. 

‘What a pitiful mess!” whispered Boyd. 
“Ts there nothing to be done but sit here 
and see the red beast sack the town?” 

Before I could answer, I caught the sound 
of distant firing on the Lewisboro road. 
Colonel Thomas reared stiffly in his saddle, 
and, “Those are my own men!” he said 
loudly, “or I lie like a tory!” 

A hill half a mile north of us suddenly 
became dark with men; we saw the glitter 
of their muskets, saw the long belt of white 
smoke encircle them, saw red-jacketed 
men run out of a farmhouse, mount, and 
gallop toward the burning town. 

Along the road below us a column of 
Continental infantry appeared on the run, 
cheering us with their hats. 

A roar from our dragoons answered 
them; our bugle-horn spoke, and I saw 
Major Tallmadge, with a trumpeter at his 
back, rein in while the troopers were re- 
forming and calling off amid a whirlwind 
of rearing horses and excited men. 

Below in the village, the British had 
heard and perfectly understood the volley 
from Thomas’ regiment, and the cavalry 
and mounted infantry of the legion were 
assembling in the smoke, and already 
beginning a rapid retreat by the Bedford 
road. 

As Boyd and I went clattering down the 
hill, we saw Major Lockwood with Thomas’ 
men, and we rode up to him. He passed 
his sword to the left hand, and, leaning 
across in his saddle, exchanged a grip with 
us. His face was ghastly. 

“T know—I know,” he said hurriedly. 
“T have seen my wite and children. My 
wife is not badly injured. All are in 
safety. Thank you, gentlemen.” 
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We wheeled our horses and fell in beside 
our infantry, now pressing forward on a 
heavy run. 

Firing instantly broke out as we entered 
the smoky zone where the houses were 
burning. Into it, on our left, galloped 
Sheldon’s light dragoons, who, having but 
five muskets in his command, went at the 
yagers with naked sabers, and suddenly 
found themselves in touch with the entire 
legion cavalry, who set up a loud bawling: 

“Surrender, you damned rebels! Pull 
up, there! Halt!” 

I saw a trooper, one Jared Hoyt, split 
the skull of a pursuing British dragoon 
straight across the mouth with a_back- 
handed stroke, as he sescaped from the 
mélée; and another, one John Buckhout, 
duck his head as a dragoon fired at him, and, 
still ducking and loudly cursing the fellow, 
rejoin us as we sheered off from the masses 
of red-jacketed riders, wheeled, and went 
at the mounted yagers, who did not stand 
our charge. 

There was much smoke, and the thick, 
suffocating gloom was lighted only by 
streaming sparks, so that, in the confusion 
and explosion of muskets, it was difficult 
to maneuver successfully and at the same 
time keep clear of Tarleton’s overwhelming 
main body. 

This body was now in full but orderly 
retreat, driving with it cattle, horses, and 
some two dozen prisoners, mostly peace- 
able inhabitants who had taken no part in 
the affair. Also, they had a wagon piled 
with the helmets, weapons, and accouter- 
ments of Sheldon’s dead riders, and one of 
their hussars bore Sheldon’s captured 
standard in his stirrup. 

To charge this mass of men was not 
possible with the two score horsemen left 
us; and they retreated faster than our mili- 
tia and Continentals could travel. So all 
we could do was to hang on their rear and 
let drive at them from our saddles. 

As far as we rode with them, we saw a 
dozen of their riders fall either dead or 
wounded from their horses, and saw their 
comrades lift them into one of the wagons. 
Also, we saw our dragoons and militia take 
three prisoners and three horses before we 
finally turned bridle after our last long 
shot at their rear-guard. 

For our business here lay not in this 
affair, and Boyd had disobeyed his orders 
in not avoiding all fighting. He knew well 
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enough that the bullets from our three rifles 
were of little consequence to our country 
compared to the safe accomplishment : of 
our mission hither, and our safe return 
with the Siwanois. Fortune had _ con- 
nived at our disobedience, for no one of us 
bore so much as a scratch. 

Fortune, too, hung to our stirrup- 
leathers as we trotted into Poundridge, 
for, among a throng of village folk who 
stood gazing at the smoking ashes of the 
Lockwood house, we saw our Siwanois 
standing, tall, impassive, wrapped in his 
blanket. 


And late that afternoon we rode out of 
the half-ruined village northward. -Our 
saddle-bags were full; our animals rested, 
and, beside us, strode the sagamore, fully 
armed and accoutered, lock-braided, body 
oiled and painted for war—truly a terrific 
shape in the falling dusk. 

On the naked breast of this Mohican war- 
rior of the Siwanois clan, which is called 
by the Delawares ‘‘The Clan of the Magic 
Wolf,” outlined in scarlet, I saw the 
emblem of his own international clan—as 
I supposed—a bear. 

And of a sudden, within me, vaguely, 
something stirred—some faint memory, 
as though I had once before beheld that 
symbol on a dark and naked breast, out- 
lined in scarlet. Where had I seen it 
before? At Guy Park? At Johnson Hall? 
Fort Johnson? Butlersbury? Somewhere 
I had seen that symbol, and in that same 
paint. Yes, it might easily have been. 
Every nation of the confederacy possessed 
a clan that wore the bear. And yet— 
and yet—this bear seemed somehow dif- 
ferent—and yet familiar—strangely fa- 
miliar to me—but in a manner which 
awoke within me an ‘unrest as subtle as it 
was curious. 

I drew bridle, and as the sagamore came 
up, I said uneasily, 

“Brother, and ensign of the Great Bear 
Clan of many nations, why is the symbol 
that you wear familiar to me—and yet so 
strangely unfamiliar?”’ 

He shot a glance of lightning intelligence 
at me, then instantly his features became 
smoothly composed and blank again. 

“Has my brother never before seen the 
spirit bear?” he asked coldly. 

“Ts that a clan, Mayaro?” 

“Among the Siwanois only.” 
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“That is strange,” I muttered. “I 
have never before seen a Siwanois. Where 
could I have seen a Siwanois? Where?” 

But he only shook his head. 

Boyd and Mount had pricked forward; 
I still iingered by the Mohican. And 
presently I said, 

“That was a brave little maid who bore 
our message to you.”’ He made no answer. 

“T have been wondering,” I continued 
carelessly, ‘‘whether she has no triends— 
so poor she seems—so sad and friendless. 
Have you any knowledge of her?”’ 

The Indian glanced at me warily. 

““My brother Loskiel should ask these 
questions of the maid herself.” 

“But I shail never see her again, Saga- 
more. How can IJ ask her, then?”’ 

The Indian remained silent. And, per- 
haps because I vaguely entertained some 
future hope of loosening his tongue in her 
regard, I now said nothing more concerning 
her, deeming that best. But I was still 
thinking of her as I rode northward through 
the deepening dusk. 


IV 


ABOVE White Plains the territory was 
supposed to be our own. Below, seventeen 
thousand redcoats held the city of New 
York; and their partisans, irregulars, 
militia, refugee-corps, and legion horsemen, 
harried the lines. Yet, except the enemy’s 
cruisers which sometimes strayed far up the 
Hudson, like impudent hawks circling 
within the very home-yard, we saw nothing 
of red rag or leather cap north of our lines, 
save only once, when Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe nearly caught us. 

His excellency’s army lay in position all 
around us, now, from West Point down the 
river; and our light horsemen patrolled 
as far south as the unhappy country from 
which we had retired through the smoke of 
Bedford’s burning farms and the blaze 
of church and manor at Poundridge. 
That hilly strip was then our southern 
frontier, bravely defended by Thomas and 
Lockwood, shamefully neglected by Shel- 
don, as we had seen. For which he was 
broke, poor devil, and a better man set 
there to watch the red fox, Tarleton, to 
harry Emmerick, and to throw the fear 
o’ God into that headlong blockhead, Sim- 
coe, a brave man, but so possessed by hatred 
for “Mr.” Washington that every move he 


made was like a goaded bull—his halts 
merely the bewilderment of baffled fury, 
his charges blind and bellowing. 

I know how he conducted, not from hear- 
say alone, but because at sunrise on our 
second day northward, before we struck 
the river road, we had like to have had a 
brush with him, his flankers running afoul 
of us not far beyond a fortified post heavily 
held by our Continentals. 

It was the glimpse of cannon and leveled 
bayonets that bewildered him; and his 
bawling charge sheered wide o’ the shabby 
Continental battle-line, through which we 
galloped into safety, our Indian sticking to 
my crupper like a tree-cat with every claw. 
And I remember still the grim laughter that 
greeted us from those unshaven, powder- 
blackened ranks, and how they laughed, 
too, as they fired by platoons at the tar 
glimmer of Simcoe’s helmets through the 
chestnut trees. 

And in the mean time, all the while, 
even from the very first evening when we 
offsaddled in the rocky Westchester woods 
and made our first flying-camp, I had 
become uneasy concerning the Siwanois— 
uncertain concerning his loyalty to the very 
verge of suspicion. 

I said nothing of this to Lieutenant 
Boyd, having nothing definite to commun- 
icate. Nor did I even hint my suspicions, 
because distrust in the mind of such a man 
as Boyd would be very difficult to eradicate. 

Yet, of one thing I had become almost 
convinced: the Siwanois, while we slept, 
met and held communication with some- 
body outside our camp. 

On the first night this had happened; 
for, awaking and missing the sagamore, who 
had been left on guard, I lay a-watching 
under my blanket, and when he came in 
to the fire once more, it seemed to me that 
far in the woods I heard the faint sound of 
another person retiring stealthily through 
the telltale bushes that choke all second 
growth hereabouts. 

On the second day we crossed to the other 
side of the Hudson in flat boats, with our 
horses. But on that night it was the 
same, I feigning sleep when it came time 
for the Siwanois to relieve the man on 
guard. And once again, after he had 
silently inspected us all, the sagamore 
stole away into leafy depths, but halted, 
as before, within earshot. And once again 
some nascent sense within me seemed to 
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become aware of another humzn being some- 
where moving in the woods outside our fire. 

How I divined it I do not know, because 
this time I could hear no sound in the starry 
obscurity of the western Catskills, save 
only those familiar forest sounds which 
never cease by night—unseen stirrings of 
sleeping birds, the ruffle of feathers, the 
sudden rustle of some furry thing alarmed, 
the scratchings and pickings in rotting wind- 
falls, the whisper of some falling leaf severed 
by insects or relaxing its brief clasp of the 
mother-stem in the precocity of a maturity 
premature. 

Yet, so strong now had become my sus- 
picions that I was already preparing to 
unroll my blanket, rise, and creep after 
the Siwanois, when his light and rapid 
footfall sounded on the leaves close to my 
head, and, as before, while again 1 feigned 
sleep, far in the thicket somebody moved, 
cautiously retreating into tangled depths. 

On the third night it rained, and we made 
a bark hut. Perhaps the Siwanois did 
his talking with this unseen visitor while 
away in pretense of peeling bark, for he 
did not creep abroad that night. But, 
somehow, I knew he had kept some tryst. 

Now, on this fourth day, and our journey 
drawing to its end, I resolved to follow 
the Siwanois if he stirred from our fire, and 
discover for myself with what manner of 
visitor he held these stealthy councils. 

During the long day’s march I lagged 
and watched and listened in vain for any 
follower along our route. Sometimes I 
even played at flanker, sometimes rode far 
on ahead, and, at times, stuck to the Indian 
hour after hour, seeming not to watch him, 
but with every sense alert to surprise some 
glance, some significant movement, some 
cunning and treacherous signal, to con- 
vince me that the forest had eyes that 
marked us and ears which heard us, and 
that the Siwanois knew it and aided and 
abetted under our very gaze. 

But I had seen him do nothing; that indi- 
cated him to be in secret communication 
with anybody. He marked neither tree 
nor stone, nor leaf nor moss, as far as I 
could see; dropped nothing, made no sound 
at all save when he gravely answered some 
observation that we offered. Once, even, 
I found a pretext to go back on the trail, 
searching to find some sign he might have 
left behind him, and had my journey for 
my pains. 


Now, had this same Indian been an 
Iroquois I might have formed some 
reasonable judgment concerning his capa- 
city for treachery; but I had seen few 
Delawares in my life, and had never heard 
them speak at all,save to boast in their 
cups of Uncas, Tamanund, and Miantono- 
moh. As for a Siwanois Mohican, this 
sagamore of the Magic Clan was the first 
of his tribe and ensign that I had ever 
beheld. And with every motive and every 
interest and desire in the world to believe 
him honest—and even in my secret heart 
believing him to be so—yet I could not 
close eyes and ears to what so stealthily 
was passing in the midnight woods around 
me. And truly it was duty, not any motive 
baser, that set me after him that starlit 
night, when, as before, being on guard, 
he left the fire about midnight; and I out 
of my blanket and after him in a trice. 

The day was the 7th of July, a Wednes- 
day, I remember, as I had writ it in my 
journal, my habit being to set down every 
evening, or as near the date as convenient, 
a few words which briefly recorded the day’s 
events. 

The night before we had camped in the 
woods along the Catskill road leading 
toward Cobuskill; this night, being fine 
and warm, we made open camp along a 
stream, within a few miles’ journey of the 
Middle Fort, and, soupaan being eaten, 
let the coals die and whiten into ashes. 
This, partly because we needed not the 
warmth, partly from precaution. For al- 
though on the open roads our troops in 
detachments were now concentrating, mov- 
ing on Otsego Lake and the upper waters 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna, this 
was no friendly country, and we knew it. 
So the less firelight, the snugger we might 
lie in case of some stray scalping party 
from the west or north. 

Now, as I say, no sooner did the Siwanois 
leave his post and go a-roving than I went 
after him with infinite precaution; and 
I flatter myself that I made no more noise 
on the brookside moss than the moon-cast 
shadow of a flying cloud. Guy Johnson 
was no skilful woodsman, but his Indians 
were, and of them I learned my craft. 
And scout detail in Morgan’s Rifles, too, 
was a rare school to finish any man and 
match him with the best who ran the woods. 

Too near his heels I dared not venture, 
as long as his tall form passed like a shadow 
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against the white light that the stars let 
in through the forest cleft, where ran the 
noisy stream. But presently he turned 
off, and for a moment I thought to lose 
him in the utter blackness of the primeval 
trees. And surely would have had I not 
seen close to me a vast and smoothly 
slanting ledge of rock, which the stars shin- 
ing on made silver and on which no tree 
could grow, scarce even a tuft of fern, so 
like a floor it lay in a wide oval amid the 
forest gloom. . 

Somewhere upon that dim and sparkling 
esplanade the Siwanois had now seated 
himself. For a while, straining my eyes 
where I lay flat among the taller fringing 
ferns, I could just make out a blot in the 
grayness where he sat upright, like a watch- 
ing catamount under the stars. 

Then, across the dimness, another blot 
moved to join him; and I felt my hair stir 
as chilling certainty shocked from me my 
lingering hope that I had been mistaken. 

Faintly—oh, scarce audible at all—the 
murmur of two voices came to me there 
where I lay under the misty luster of the 
stars. Nearer, nearer I crept, nearer, 
nearer, until I lay flat'as a shadow there, 
stark on the shelf of rock. And, as though 
they had heard me, and as if to spite me, 
their voices sank to whispers.. Yet, I 
knew of a certainty that I had neither been 
observed nor heard. 

Hushed voices, whispers, undertones as 
soft as summer night winds—that was all 
I heard, all I could make of it, and sniffed 
treason as I lay there, making no question 
of the foulness of this midnight tryst. 

It was an hour, I think, they sat there, 
two ghostly figures formless against the 
woods; then one rose, and presently I 
saw it was the sagamore. 

Noiselessly he retraced his steps across 
the silvery esplanade of rock, and if my 
vague, flat outline were even visible to him, 
I passed for a shadow or a cleft beneath 
his notice—perhaps for a fallen branch or 
heap of fern and withered leai—I know not. 
But I let him go, unstirring, my eyes riveted 
upon the other shape, seated there like 
some gray wraith upon a giant’s tombstone 
under the high stars. 

Beyond the ferns I saw the shadow of the 
sagamore against the stream pass toward 
our camp. Then I addressed myself to 
the business before me—loosened knife 
and hatchet in their beaded sheaths, stirred, 
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moved forward inch by inch, closer, closer, 
then to the left to get behind, nearer, ever 
nearer, till the time had come for me to 
act. I rose silently to my moccasined feet, 
softly drew my heavy knife against events, 
and lightly struck the ringing blade against 
my hatchet. 

Instantly the gray shape bounded up- 
right, and I heard a whispering cry of 
terror stifled to a sob. 

And then a stunning silence fell between 
us twain. 

For I was staring upon the maid who had 
brought the sagamore to us, and she was 
looking back at me, still swaying on her 
feet and all atremble from the dreadful 
fear that still possessed her. 

“Lois?” I made out to whisper. 

She placed one hand against her side, 
fighting for breath; and when she gained 
it sighed deeply once or twice, with a low 
sound like the whimpering wings of doves. 

At her feet I saw a cup of water shining, 
a fragment of cornbread and meat. Near 
these lay a bundle with straps on it. 

“In God’s name,” I said, in a ghostly 
voice, ‘“what does this mean? Why have 
you followed us these four days past? 
Are you mad to risk a scalping party, or, 
on the open road, hazard the rough gallan- 
tries of soldiers’ bivouacs? If vou had 
business in these parts, and desired to 
come, why did you not tell me so and travel 
with us?” 

“T did not wish to ask that privilege 
of—” she hesitated, then bent her head, 
“—of any man. What harm have I caused 
you by following?” 

I said, still amazed and wondering: 

“T understand it all now. The saga- 
more brings you food. Is that true?” 

“Ves,” she said sullenly. 

“And you have kept in touch with us 
ever since we started?” 

“With Mayaro.” 

“Why?” 

’ “T have told you that I had no wish to 
travel in your company.” 

“But for protection—” 

“Protection! I have heard that, too, 
from men. It is ever on men’s lips—that 
word meaning damnation. I thank you, 
Mr. Loskiel; I require no protection.” 

“Do you distrust Lieutenant Boyd or 
me? Or what?” 

“Men. And you twain are two of 
them!” 
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“You fear such men as we are?” I 
demanded impatiently. 

“T know nothing of you,” she answered, 
“save that you are men.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Boyd—and his 
thoughtless gallantry-——”’ 

“T mean men! Allmen! And he differs 
in nothing from the rest that I can see. 
Which is why I travel without your leave 
on my own affairs and by myself—spite of 
the Iroquois.” She added bitterly, “And 
it is known to civilization that the Iroquois 
are to be trusted where the white man is not!” 

Her meaning was plain enough now. 
What this young girl had seen and suffered 
and resented amid a world of men, I did 
not know. Boyd’s late gallantry, idle, and 
even ignoble as it had appeared to me, had 
poisoned her against me also, confirming 
apparently all she ever had known of men. 

If this young, lonely, ragged thing were 
what her attitude and words made plain, 
she had long endured her beauty as a 
punishment. What her business might 


be in lingering around barracks and soldiers’ 
camps, I could not guess; but women who 
haunted such resorts sekdom complained 
of the rough gallantries offered. And if 


their charms faded, they painted lip and 
cheek, and schooled the quivering mouth 
to smile again. 

Wha’ her business might now be in 
following our little detail northward, I 
could not surmise. Here was no barracks- 
wench. But wench or gipsy or what not, 
it was impossible that I should leave her 
here alone. Even the thought of it set me 
cold. 

“Come into camp this night,” I said. 

“T will not.” 

“You must do so. 
here alone.” 

- “Tcan care for myself.” 

“Yes—as you cared for yourself when 
I crept up behind you. And if I had been 
a savage—then what?” 

“A quick end,” she said coolly. 

“Or a wretched captivity—perhaps mar- 
riage to some villainous Iroquois Fe 

“Yes, sir; but nothing worse than 
marriage.” 

“Child!” I exclaimed. ‘Where have 
you lived to belie the pitiful youth of you 
with such a worldly worn and bitter tongue? 
I tell you all men are not of that stripe! 
Do you not believe me?” 

“Birds sing, sir.” 


I may not leave you 


“Will you come into camp?” I repeated 
hotly. 

“And if I will not?” 

“Then, by heaven, I'll carry you in my 
arms! Will jou come?” 

She laughed at me, dangerously calm, 
seated herself, picked up the partly eaten 
food, and began to consume it with all 
the insolent leisure in the world. 

I stood watching her for a few moments, 
then sat down cross-legged before her. 

“Why do you doubt me, Lois?” I asked. 

“Dear sir, I do not doubt you,” she an- 
swered, with faintest malice. 

“T tell you I am not of that stripe!” I 
said angrily. 

“Then you are not a man at all. [I tell 
you I have talked with men as good as 
you, and heard them protest as you do— 
yes, with all the gentle condescension that 
you use, all of your confidence and masterful 
advice. Sooner or later all have proved 
the same,” she shrugged, “proved them- 
selves men, in plainer words.” 

She sat eating thoughtfully, looking 
aloft now and then at the thick splendor 
of the firmament. 

Then, breaking a bit of corn bread, she 
said gravely: 

“‘T do not mean that you have not been 
kind, as men mean kindnegs. I do even 
mean that I blame men. God made them 
different from us. And had he made me 
one, doubtless I had been as all men are, 
taking the road through life as gaily, sword 
on thigh and hat in hand, to every pretty 
baggage that a kindly fate made wayfarer 
with me. No, I have never blamed a man 
—only the silly minx who listens.” 

After a short silence, I said, 

“Who, in the name of heaven, are you, 
Lois?” 

“Does that concern you?” 

“T would have it concern me—if you 
wish.” 

“Dear sir,” she said very coolly, “I 
wish nothing of the kind.” 

“You do not trust me.” 

“Why, yes, as I trust every man—except 
a red one.” 

“Yet, I tell you that all that animates 
me is a desire to render you a comrade’s 
service " 

“And I thank you, Mr. Loskiel, because, 
like other men, you mean it generously and 
well. Yet, you are an officer in the corps 
@’élite; and you would be ashamed to have 
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the humblest bugler in your regiment see 
you with such a one as I.” 

She broke another morsel from her bread. 

“You dare not cross a camp-parade beside 
me. At least the plaything of an officer 
should walk in silk, whatever clothes a 
soldier’s trull. Sir, do you suppose I do 
not know?” 

She looked up at the stars, then quietly 
at me. : 

“The open comradeship of any man 
with me but marks us both. Only his 
taste is criticized, not his morals. But 
the world’s judgment leaves me nothing 
to cover me except the silk or rags I chance 
to wear. And if I am brave and fine it 
would be said of me, ‘The hussy’s gown is 
brave and fine.’ And if I go in tatters, 
‘What slattern have we here, flaunting her 
boldness in the very sun?’ So a comrade- 
ship with any man is all one to me. And 
I go my way, neither a burden nor a play- 
thing, a scandal only to myself, involving 
no man, high or low, save where their 
advances wrong us both in the world’s 
eyes—as did those of your friend, yonder 
by a dead fire asleep.” 

“All men are not so fashioned. 
you not believe me?” 

“You say so, sir.” 

“Yes; and I say that I am not.” 

“Birds sing.” 

“Lois, will you let me aid you?” 

“In what? The sagamore feeds me, and 
the Middle Fort is not so far.” 

“And at the Middle Fort how will you 
live?” 

‘As I have lived—wash for the soldiers, 
sew for them—contrive to find a living as 
I journey.” 

“Whither?” 

“Tt is my own affair.” 

“May I not aid?” 

“You could not if you would; you would 
not if you could.” 

“Ask me, Lois.” 

“No.” She shook her head. Then, 
slowly: “I do thank you for the wish, Mr. 
Loskiel. But the Siwanois himself refuses 
what I ask. And you would, also, did 
you know my wish.” 

“What is your wish?” 

She shook her head. 
voice it—useless.” 

She gathered the scant fragments of her 
meal, wrapped them in a bit of silver- 
birch bark, unrolled her bundle, and placed 


Can 


“Tt is useless to 
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them there. Then she drained the tin 
cup of its chilly water, and, still sitting 
there cross-legged on the rock, tied the little 
cup to her girdle. It seemed to me, there 
in the dusk, that she smiled very faintly; 
and if it was so, it was the first smile I had 
had of her when she said: 

“T travel light, Mr. Loskiel. But other- 
wise there is nothing light about me.” 

“Lois, I pray you, listen. As I am a 
man, I cannot leave you here.” 

“For that reason, sir, you will presently 
take your leave.” 

“No, I shall remain if you will not come 
into camp with us.” 

She said impatiently: 

“T lie safer here than you around your fire. 
You mean well; now take your leave of me 
—with whatever flight of fancy,” she added 
mockingly, ‘that my present condition 
invests me with in the eyes of a very young 
man.” 

The rudeness of the fling burnt my face, 
but I answered civilly: 

“A scalping party may be anywhere 
in these woods. It is the season; and 
neither Oneida Lake nor Fort Niagara 
itself are so distant that their far-hurled 
hatchets may not strike us here.” 

“T will not go with you,” said she, making 
of her bundle a pillow. Then, very coolly, 
she extended her slim body and laid her 
head on the bundle. 

I made no answer, or any movement for 
fully an hour. Then, very stealthily, I 
leaned forward to see if she truly slept. 
And found her eyes wide open. 

“You waste time mounting sentry over 
me,” she said, in a low voice. ‘Best em- 
ploy your leisure in the sleep you need.” 

“T cannot sleep.” 

“Nor I—if you remain here awake beside 
me.” 

She raised herself on her elbow, peering 
through the darkness toward the stream. 

“The Siwanois has been standing yonder 
by the stream watching us this full hour 
past. Let him mount sentry if he wishes.” 

“You have a tree-cat’s eyes,” I said. 
“T see nothing.” 

Then I rose and unbuckled my belt. 
Hatchet and knife dangled from it. I 
stooped and laid them beside her. Then, 
stepping backward a pace or two, I un- 
laced my hunting-shirt of doeskin, drew it 
off, and, rolling it into a soft pillow, lay 
down, cradling my cheek among the thrums. 
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I do not know how long I lay there before 
I fell asleep from very weariness of the new 
and deep emotions, as strange to me as 
they were unwelcome. The restlessness, 
the misgivings which, since I first had seen 
this maid, had subtly invaded me, now, 
grown stronger, assailed me with an appre- 
hension I could neither put from me nor 
explain. Nor was this vague fear for her 
alone, for, at moments, it seemed as though 
it were for myself I feared—fearing myself. 

Se far in my brief life, I had borne myself 
cleanly and upright, though the times were 
loose enough, God knows! and the master 
of Guy Park had read me no lesson or set 
me no example above the morals and the 
customs of his class and of the age. 

It may have been pride—I know not what 
it was, that I could notice the doings of 
Sir John and of young Walter Butlerand 
remain aloof, even indifferent. Yet this 
was so. Never had a woman’s beauty 
stirred me otherwise than blamelessly; 
never had I entertained any sentiment 
toward fashionable folly other than aversion 
and a kind of shamed contempt. 

Nor had I been blind at Guy Park and 
Butlersbury and Tribes Hill, or in Albany, 
either. I knew Clarissa Putnam; I also 
knew Susannah Wormwood and her sister 
Elizabeth, and all that pretty company; 
and many another pretty minx and laugh- 
ing, light-minded lass in county Tryon. 
And a few in Cambridge, too. So I was no 
naive country fool, unless to remain aloof 
were folly. And I often wondered to 
myself how this might really be, when 
Boyd rallied me and messmates laughed. 

And now, as I lay there under the clustered 
stars, my head pillowed on my deerskin shirt, 
my mind fell a-groping for reason to bear me 
out in my strained and strange perplexity. 

Why, from the time I first had spoken 
to her, should thoughts of this strange and 


day my memory of her returned, haunting 
me, puzzling me, plaguing my curiosity till 
imagination awoke, spurring my revery to 
the very border of an unknown land where 
rides Romance, i: armor, vizor down? 

Until this night I had not crossed that 
border, or ever thought to, or dreamed of 
doing it. No beggar-maiden-seeking king 
was I by nature, or ever felt for shabby 
dress and common folk aught but the mix- 
ture of pity and aversion which breeds a 
kind of charity. 


But how was it now with me that, from the 
very first, I had been first conscious of this 
maid herself, then of her rags? How was it 


' that Ifelt no charity, or pity of that sort, only 


a vague desire that she should understand 
me better—know that I meant her kindness 
—God knows what I wished of her—and 
why her gray eyes haunted me, and why I 
could not seem to put her from my mind? 

That now she tully possessed my mind, 
I convinced myself was due to my very 
natural curiosity concerning her, forgetting 
that a week ago I should not have con- 
descended to curiosity. 

Who and what was she? She had been 
schooled—that was plain in voice and 
manner. And,thoughsheused me withscant 
courtesy, I was convinced she had been 
schooled in manners, too, and was nostranger 
to usages and customs which mark indelibly 
where birth and breeding do not always. 

Why was she _ here? Why alone? 
Where were her natural protectors, then? 
What would be her fate a-gipsying through 
a land blackened with war, or haunting 
camps and forts, penniless, in rags—and 
her beauty ever a flaming danger to herself, 
despite her tatters and because of them? 

I slept at last; I do not know how long. 
The stars still glittered overhead when I 
awoke, remembered, and suddenly sat 
upright. She was gone. I might have 
known it. But over me there came a rush 
of fear and anger and hurt pride—and 
died, leaving a strange, dull aching. 

Over my arm I threw my rifle-frock, 
looked dully about to find my belt, dis- 
covered it at my feet. As I buckled it, 
from the hatchet-sling something fell, and 
I stooped to pick it up. 

It was a wild-rose stem bearing a bud 
unclosed. And to a thorn a shred of 
silver-birchbark clung impaled. On it was 
scratched with a knife’s keen point a mes- 
sage which I could not read until once more 
I crept into our fire, which Mount had 
lighted for our breakfast. 

And there I read her message: “A rose 
for your ring, comrade. And be not angry 
with me.” 

I read it again, then curled it to a tiny 
cylinder and placed it in my pouch, glancing 
sideways at the reclining Mohican. Boyd 
began to murmur and stretch in his blanket, 
then relaxed once more. 

So I lay down, leaving Jack Mount a- 
cooking ashen cakes and yawning. 





The next instalment of The Hidden Children will appear in the January issue. 
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Epiror’s Note—In this instalment we enter upon the Great Conflict. 
drama on the side of the Southern Confederacy pass across the scene. 


The chief actors in the 
We get valuable light on 


the severe struggle between love of country and loyalty to home-ties that went on within them. 
Who shall say that this was not worse than the physical hardships they afterward had to endure? 


HE early part of 1861 was 
a time of thrilling ex- 
citement. Virginia had 
held staunchly by the 
Union. Although the waves of 
disunion rolled 
higher on her shores, they 
were steadily beaten back by 
the invincible rock of fealty to 
Then came the 
attack on Sumter, followed 
by the demand that the 


the old flag. 


Old Domin- 
ion should as- 
sist in reduc- 
ing her sister 
states to sub- 
jection, and, 
at last, 
loyalty to 
the nation 
gave way to 
loyalty to the 
South. On 
the 17th of 
April our 
goodold state 
passed the 
ordinance of 
secession. 
Captain Pic- 
kett resigned 
his commis- 
sion and was 
on his way to 
Richmond. 
During 
these days 
my home was 
between the 
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General Pickett in Confederate uniform, and his appoint- 
ment as captain in the C. S. Infantry 


lines, occupied by the Federals one 
day and the Confederates another, 
as the fortunes, of war might 
determine. My vacations were 
spent in Richmond, and upon 
one occasion included a visit 
to Mrs. Clement C. Clay, the 
supreme model 
graces and domestic attractions. 
“Now, I am going to give you 
a lesson in hospitality, my dear,” 
she said, when she received 


of all social 


me. “I am 
going to let 
you alone to 
do just as you 
choose. I 
shall not 
weary you by 
entertaining 
you, but when 
you want me 
you will know 
where to find 
me, and you 
must come.”’ 
Her system, 
like all her 
methods, 
proved to be 
a charming 
one, and [ en- 
joyed a de- 
lightful visit. 

I used to 
see General 
Robert E. 
Lee riding 
along the 
streets of 
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Richmond with that grace and dignity 
which once called people in Washington to 
the windows to see ‘‘the handsomest man 
in the United States army.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF ROBERT E. .LEE 


Watching him far down the street I would 
sometimes remember the first time I saw 
him. It was in my childhood, when my 
father was taking me to Lynchburg Sem- 
inary. At one of the stations a tall man in 
army uniform came aboard and, walking 
down the aisle, stopped to speak to my 
father, who invited him to sit with us. I 
was admiring the stranger’s fine uniform and 
handsome face, when my father introduced 
him as Colonel Lee. He began bartering 
for one of my curls, upon which I diffidently 
declined to set a price, though, so great a 
hero was he, even then, in my eyes, that I 
would gladly have given him all the curls 
on my head for one of his buttons. 

Colonel Lee told my father that he was 
coming from Harper’s Ferry, where he had 
been sent to quell the John Brown raid. 
He talked of the strange old fanatic, and 
said: “I am glad that we did not have to 
kill him, for I believe he is an honest, con- 
scientious old man. But what do you 
think would be the effect upon the colored 
people if we should have to hang John 
Brown?” 

“T asked my foreman if he did not think 
that we ought to hang him,” replied my 
father. ‘He was disconcerted at first, 
working his toes around in the sand, after 
the manner of the negro when he is some- 
what at a loss for words, looked this way 
and that, and hemmed and hawed until 
finally he said: ‘Well, Marse Dae, I know, 
suh, dat Marse John Brown done _ bruk 
de law doin’ all dem murders en’ burnin’ 
houses en’ all dat. I knows dat he done de 
t’ings he oughtn’t, en’ bruk de law er de lan’, 
but, Marse Dae, even dough he did bruk 
de law, don’ you t’ink, Marse Dae, dat 
hangin’ him would be a li’l’ abrup’?”’ 

Colonel Lee laughed and said, “I think 
that just about expresses the sentiment 
not only of the colored people but of many 
others.” 

At Richmond, the colonel left the train 
and I went on into the hill country, and saw 
the future great Confederate leader no 
more until the storm presaged at Harper’s 
Ferry broke over the land, and he was in the 
capital of the new country on waiting- 


orders. Soon he was sent away to western 
Virginia, where he fought a valiant but 
losing battle against mountains, rain, star- 
vation, and Southern editors who were 
gifted with a military genius never known 
to a leader of armies. 

‘“‘T see that we have made a great mis- 
take,’’ General Lee lamented at that time. 
‘We ought to have put the editors into the 
field and set the generals to managing the 
newspapers.” 

President Davis also became to me a 
familiar figure in Richmond. I would see 
him walking from his home to the Capitol, 
and note with admiring eyes the grace of 
every movement. His walk was wonder- 
ful; just what a president’s walk ought to 
be, but seldom is. It was poetry, music. 
Sometimes he was on his horse, and I would 
watch him with enchanted eyes as he rode 
down the street with all the grace with 
which my childish imagination had once 
invested the knights of the Round Table. 
On Sundays, I would see him come into 
St. Paul’s Church and note the beauty of 
his every movement. Always with him 
was connected in my mind the thought of 
the brilliant name flaming against the sky 
on that evening of my first meeting with 
our future President. 


LEADERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Sometimes he walked by with Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens who, after many years 
of fighting secession, was now the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, which had 
been set up in opposifion to his judgment. 
Except that he was’a little more slim and a 
little paler-faced and a little more heart- 
breakingly consumptive, he must have been 
the same as when Lincoln, years before, had 
written of him: “I take up my pen to tell 
you that Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, a little, 
slim, pale-faced, consumptive man, has just 
concluded the very best speech of an hour’s 
length I ever heard. My old, withered, dry 
eyes are full of tears yet.” A friendship 
between the two began in that eloquent 
hour which would have kept eternal peace 
in our land had it been permitted to work 
out its sublime mission. 

The handsome Oriental face and _per- 
fectly clad form of Judah P. Benjamin at- 
tracted many observers in the streets of old 
Richmond. In the beginning of the Con- 
federacy he was appointed attorney-general, 
a position which involved so little effort 








beyond supporting the dignity of the title 
that it did not harmonize with the energetic 
mind of the man for whom history 

disputed with Robert 
Toombs the distinction of 
being “the brains of the 


has 


Confederacy?’ 
The infant 
government 
could not 
evolve a legal 
system ex- 
tensive and 
intensive 
enough to 
absorb the 
mental activi- 
ties of the 
man of whom, 
when he 
stated his first 
case before 
the United 
States Su- 
preme Court, 
Mr. Justice 
Field said to 
his antagon- 
ist, Judge 
Black, “ You’d 
better look to 
your laurels, 
for that little 
Jew from New 
Orleans has 
stated your 


case out of 
court.” 
Upon the 


resignation of 
Mr. Leroy P. 
Walker, the 


secretary of War first ap- 
pointed, Mr. Benjamin was 
transferred to the vacancy, by 
way of securing occupation for 
Here he remained until 
the storm of disapproval 
which followed his failure 
either to reenforce General 
Wise at Roanoke or warn him 
to withdraw, resulted in his resig- 
nation, though he was on the same 
day appointed secretary of State, 
which post he retained to the end 
of the Confederacy. 


him. 


Mr. Benjamin explained his failure 


Mrs. General George E. Pickett 


no reenforcements 
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Mrs. Clement C., 


model of all social 





Clay, “the supreme 
graces and domes- 


tie attractions ™ in the Southern 
Confed- eracy. 
about advising 


up with my ha 
the blood 
shed.” Mr. Wz 
“in that meet 


large quantit 
“All the rest 
Mr. Walker, 


General James Longstreet, 
C.S. A., the chief lieu- 


tenant of General Lee 


Years later, 


that 


any sense, 
man was 
He advisec 


culed the idea. 





to send either assistance or warning to 
Roanoke by the statement that there were 
to call 
and that he could not so in- 


upon 


nall force at- 


tempting to hold Roan- 


oke without 
at the same 
time reveal- 
ing the weak- 
ness of the 
Confederacy 
to the Yan- 
kees: With 
the assent of 
President 
Davis, he re- 
mained inac- 
tive and left 
the soldiers 
to their doom. 

Mr. Benja- 
min’s prede- 
cessor in the 
Department 
of War once 
told of an in- 
cident that 
occurred at 
the first meet- 
ing of the 
Confederate 
Cabinet, held 
in a hotel in 
Montgomery. 

“At that 
time,” hesaid, 
“TI did not 
believe that 
there would 
be any war, 
and I went 

people to 


secede, and promising to wipe 


ndkerchief all 
would be 
ilker said that 
ing there was 


only one man who had 


and that 
Benjamin.” 
1 the sale of 


cotton and the purchase of 


ies of arms. 
of us,” said 
“fairly ridi- 


Well, you 
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Davis believe him when he said that, 
when he was premier of the new 
Cabinet, he ‘‘carried the State 
Department in his hat.” He 
was an ardent Confederate 
now, but ten years earlier he 
had made so strong a Union 
speech that when the time 
came for the election of 
a president of the Con- 
federacy, he was prac- 
tically dropped out of 
the running. He was 
violently opposed. to 
firing the first shot 
Ge ¥ = ; ; 2 and, picturing him to the 
seataal el ae fancy as he paced madly up and 
ohn ~ ya down the corridor past 
Brown — % , the closed door be- 
tS ae a hind which the 
army Ey ‘ ° 
troops un- VN f President and 
der Colonel , on ; a some of his 
R. z _— . eg 4 Cabinet 
aoiienae. rn A wr OS 1 i had met 
Harpers . : to de- 
Ferry, 2 : cide 
Oct. ‘ 
RZ 
1859 


know what happened.” As Mr. 
was present at this meeting, there was 
at least one man there who was 
possessed of a more ade- 

quate idea of the situ- 

ation than the 

secretary of 

War, 


the fate- 

ful ques- 

tion of firing 

upon Fort Sum- 

ter, the thought 

would come: How much 

of the blood of those fatal 

Sometimes “Bob”  saoreerr or wrrsoroutss wweevs or snr. years might have been 

Toombs passed by and, John Brown on his way to the scaffold, unspilled if the old lion 

looking at his lionlike Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859 had only been less loyal 
head, one might well (From a painting by T. Hovenden, N. A.) in the days long past? 


but it 

is quite 

certain that 

there were few 

leaders who had 

a clear conception 

of the coming storm. 








Arlington, Virginia, the home of Gen. Robert E 
Lee, which came to him : 

through his wife. On this 
estate the 
family 
slaves were 


liberated 
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At the home of Colonel 
Shields in Richmond I met 
General Stuart, ‘‘ The Red Fox 
of the Confederacy.” He had 
a letter from an old comrade 
in the United States army, 
which he read with deep in- 
terest, and gave to Colonel 


Shields, who read it and 
handed it back without com- 
ment. 


“Ah, Colonel,” said the 
great cavalryman, “you 
never slept under the 
same blanket with 
them, fought the same 
Indians, drank from the 
same canteen, and sea- 
soned your fresh meat 
from the same old bacon- 
rind that you carried 4, 
around in your. vest 
pocket, or you would be as glad to hear 
from an old comrade on the other side as 
fam. Wouldn’t he, Cooper?” appealing to 
General Cooper, who was no more respon- 
sive to old comradeship in the guise of new 
enmity than was Colonel Shields. 

General Longstreet was sometimes in 
Richmond, and we would see him on his way 
to the War Department. I had not met 
him then, but remembering the stories 
Captain Pickett had told me of their pleas- 
ant comradeship in the old army, I looked 
with friendly eyes at his tall, soldierly figure 
and handsome face. To his friends he was 
a jovial companion, sunny, gay-hearted, 
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Robert E. 
Lee, who directed 
the military opera- 
tions of the Confederacy. 
opposed to slavery 




















fond of a joke, telling the 
best story and laughing most 
heartily at the good ones told 
by others, incapable of cher- 
ishing rancor, even when most 
hurt by injustice. In the army 
no man was more loved than 

“Old Peter,” the nickname 

given him at West Point, it 

was said, because of a fancied 

resemblancé to the apostle. He 
was one of the men who had 
been forced to make the sorrow- 
ful choice between the old govern- 
ment and his home state, where 
dwelt those dearest to his heart 
and to whom his natural allegiance 
was due. 

“Leaving the old army was the 
hardest thing I ever did in my 
life,” he said to me later, when 
I shared the pleasant friendship 
which had for so long existed between him 
and my Soldier. ‘One who has not fought 
under a flag cannot know how much more 
that little piece of bunting is than any other 
fabric in the world, and what it means to us 
who have followed it on the march and seen 
it waving in the heart of the battle. The 
comrades who have defended it side by side 
with us—how much dearer they are than 
any other friends. But when the call came 
from our very homes, there was no choice.”’ 

Thus it was with the many who followed 
the Stars and Bars. In the prevailing state 
of the public mind the peculiar incidents 
preceding the passing of the ordinance of 


General 


od 
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secession easily gave coloring to the theory 
that the war as waged by the Confederacy 
was a war for slavery. It did not occur to 
the country-at-large how little interest the 
war-leaders felt in the support of that insti- 
tution. Many of our greatest warriors were 
not slave-holders, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple were strongly opposed to the holding of 
human beings as property. General Rob- 
ert E. Lee was a free-soiler by instinctive 
principle, and when the family slaves came 
into his possession they were liberated. By 
the will of the former master of Arlington, 
General Lee was obliged to assume the care 
of the servants at the old mansion for five 
years after the death of the owner, at which 
time they were to be free. When the stated 
time had expired, he came home from the 
field, at great personal inconvenience, to see 
that everything possible was done for the 
welfare of the Arlington servants. ‘‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson at one time owned two 
slaves, they having appealed to him to buy 
them and save them from a fate they 
dreaded. He bought them and immedi- 
ately made out their free-papers. The man 
took his and went away. The woman 
begged permission to stay with Mrs. Jack- 
son, and was allowed to remain. 
A DUSKY TYRANT 

General Pickett had the misfortune to 
own one servant or, as he said, to be owned 
by him. It came about in this way: When 
we were on the Bermuda Hundred line, 
during the latter part of the war, a servant 
belonging to the old Pickett estate was 
about to be sold South, a destination 
dreaded as the supreme horror, and im- 
plored the general to buy him. 

“T wil, on one condition,” was the reply; 
“that is, that you go straight .over to the 
Yankees to-night.” ‘“T’ll do dat, Marse 
George,” replied the negro eagerly. The 
purchase was made and the servant disap- 
peared, a fact which became uncomfortably 
evident the next morning when the griddle 
cakes were brought to the table, the master- 
hand being noticeably absent. The follow- 
ing morning the breakfast-cakes were re- 
stored to their former excellence and were 
brought in by the old chef, George. “You 
rascal!” said my Soldier wrathfully, “I 
thought you promised to go over to the 
Yankees.” ‘“‘ Yas, suh; I promised, suh, en’ 
I kep’ my wu’d, suh; but I didn’ promise ter 
stay.” There was nothing to do but yield 


to the faithfulness of negro George, and my 
Soldier passed into a servitude to the dusky 
tyrant which lasted for several years. Of 
the rank and file of the army few were 
slaveholders, and many were strongly op- 
posed to the principle of slavery. 


WHY PICKETT LEFT THE OLD FLAG 


When Captain Pickett left San Juan to 
offer his sword to Virginia, he stopped in San 
Francisco to take ship for the Eastern 
coast and found his friend, Sam Barron, of 
the navy, waiting there for the same pur- 
pose. Upon his arrival in Richmond, after 
the long trip around the Horn, I received a 
letter giving some details of his journey: 


We did not tarry even for a day in ’Frisco, but 
under assumed names my friend, Sam Barron, and 
I sailed for New York, where we arrived on the very 
day that Sam’s father, Commodore Barron, was 
brought there a prisoner; which fact was pro- 
claimed aloud by the pilot, amid cheers of the pas- 
sengers, and upon our landing heralded by the news- 
boys with more cheers. Poor Sam had a hard fight 
to hide his feelings and to avoid arrest. We sepa- 
rated as mere ship acquaintances, and went by dif- 
ferent routes to meet again, as arranged, at the 
house of Doctor Paxton, a Southern sympathizer 
and our friend. 

On the next day we left for Canada by the earliest 
train. Thence we made our perilous way back 
South again, barely escaping arrest several times, 
and finally arrived in dear old Richmond, September 
13th, just four days ago. I at once enlisted in the 
army and the following day was commissioned 
captain. 


Sam Barron, who shared with my Soldier 
these exciting experiences, joined the Con- 
federate navy, afterward winning great dis- 
tinction in the service. In the same letter, 
in which Captain Pickett told me of this 
journey, he gave me his reasons for siding 
with the South in the contest that was to 
come. He wrote: 


I had no conception of the intensity of feeling, the 
bitterness, and hatred toward those who were so 
lately our friends and are now our enemies. I, of 
course, have always strenuously opposed disunion, 
not as doubting the right of secession, which was 
taught in our text-books at West Point, but as 
gravely questioning its expediency. I believed that 
the revolutionary spirit which infected both North 
and South was but a passing phase of fanaticism 
which would perish under the rebuke of all good citi- 
zens, who would surely unite in upholding the Con- 
stitution. But when that great assembly, composed 
of ministers, lawyers, judges, chancellors, statesmen, 
mostly white-haired men of thought, met in South 
Carolina; and, when their districts were called, crept 
noiselessly to the table in the center of the room and 
affixed their signatures to the parchment on which 
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the ordinance of secession was inscribed, and when, 
in deathly silence, spite of the gathered multitude, 
General Jamison arose and without preamble read, 
“The ordinance of secession has been signed and 
ratified; I proclaim the state of South Carolina an 
independent sovereignty,” and lastly, when my old 
boyhood friend called for an invasion, it was evident 
that both the advocates and opponents of secession 
had read the portents aright. 

You know, my little lady, some of 
those crossstitched mottoes on the 
cardboard samplers which used to 
hang on my nursery wall, such 
as: “He who provides not for 
his own household is worse 
than an_ infidel,” and 
“‘Charity begins at home,” 
made a lasting impression 
upon me; and while I 
love my neighbor, 7. e., 


Alexander H. Stephens, 
Vice-President of the 
Confederate States, 
whose establishment 


he strongly opposed 
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my country, I love my household, 7. ¢., my state, 

more; and I could not be an infidel and lift my 

sword against my own kith and kin, even though I 

do believe, my most wise little counselor and confi- 

dante, that the measure of American greatness can 
be achieved only under one flag. 

Soon after my Soldier’s appointment to a 

captaincy, he was made colonel of 

a regiment, known as “ The Game- 

Cock Regiment.” It was 

afterward led most bravely 

and effectively by Colonel 

Peyton, and was espe- 

cially noted in the bat- 

tle of Gettysburg. 
At the close of that 
winter term I was 


General Robert Toombs. 
Confederate secretary 
of State, 1861, who vio- 
lently opposed the fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumter 
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Bombardment of Fort Sumter, by South Carolina Troops under General Beauregard, April 12, 1861. 
(Below) First gun fired in defense of the fort by Major Anderson 
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witness to one of the most important events of 
the war and of history, for it led to the recon- 
struction of the naval system of the world— 
the battle of the Virginia and the Monitor. 


A FEDERAL DISASTER 


The Virginia had arisen, like a phcenix, 
from the wreck of the old frigate, Mer- 
rimac. Grim, weird, solemn, builded low 
upon the w ater, she was not boat, or ram, 
or submarine, or anything else hitherto 
known to the waves. Newly clad in her 
robe of iron, she was a veiled mystery, a 
theory, an armed engine, a steam battery 
protected by armor; an experiment destined 
to change the course of naval warfare. Be- 
ing the first battle-ship built in the Old 
Dominion, she was named for the state, 
Virginia. Commanded by Captain Bu- 
chanan and manned by a crew composed 
largely of landsmen, she had waited in 
Hampton Roads for the daw ning of her day. 

Earty on the morning of the 8th of March, 
this strange craft, w hich carried so many of 
the hopes of the Confederacy, glided out 
into the harbor, bent upon her errand of 
destruction. Slowly she rounded Craney 
Island, her batteries looking toward the 
Norfolk shore. The troops waved their 
caps and sent up lusty cheers for the odd 
creature of iron that looked, as some one 
said, “like a huge terrapin with a round 
chimney about the middle of its back.” 
Having passed the island, she turned into 
the south channel and slowly moved on 
toward Newport News, until within firing 
distance of the Congress, the destruction of 
which was the special object for which she 
had been hurriedly launched before her 
armor was complete. She was greeted with 
a broadside from the Congress and from the 
Cumberland lying near. And then was 
fought, before the eyes of the’ crowd that 
had gachered, a battle royal, which ended in 
disaster for the Federals. At the close of 
the day, when the Virginia steamed back 
toward Sewell’s Point, the Cumberland had 
sunk, the Congress was in flames, and the 
Minnesota aground. Those who kept watch 
on the shore that night beheld a brilliant 
display against the velvety night. Steadily 
the Congress had flamed upward, paling the 
stars in the red glow, until at midnight 
came the explosion of the magazine. The 
Virginia had done her work well. 

That night a newcomer arrived in time'to 
view this dazzling and awful scene and the 


next morning was lying behind the Minne- 
sota. A queer object it was, well described 
as “a tin can on a shingle.” It was Erics- 
son’s little Monitor, commanded by Lieu- . 
tenant Worden and manned by a volunteer 
crew. The North had little faith in its Moni- 
tor, regarding her as an experiment that 
might turn out disastrously. 

Those who could get a clear view of the 
stranger thought she was a raft sent down 
to save the crew of the Minnesota. But she 
steamed toward our champion with a war- 
like expression that left no doubt as to her 
real character. We had expected the new 
invention down in our waters, but our 
imagination had not wound itself around 
anything so funny looking. She had been 
lying in the dock at New York where 
visitors were freely admitted. Among them 
was a Southern sympathizer, who had 
sent a detailed description of her to the 
Confederacy, the result of his care being the 
disaster to the Virginia in her encounter 
with the Cumberland on the first day’s bat- 
tle. When the plan of the Monitor became 
known, the prow of the Virginia was made 
longer in order to reach the expected antag- 
onist, and thereby weakened. 


WITNESSING A GREAT SEA-FIGHT 


Next morning, I was early at my post, 
eager to see the end of the fray. My uncle 
had his boat ready to put out to view the 
scene of action. 

“Oh, Uncle, may I go?” 
after him. 

“No, no!” he shouted. “Go back!” 

He stepped into the boat and pulled off 
without looking back, not observing that I 
had followed with sketch-book and pencil, 
prepared to take battle-views at first hand. 
An artist of to-day might regard my sketch- 
book with a degree of scorn, as it was con- 
structed of wall-paper, cut into leaves of 
convenient size and bound together, plain 
side out, the work of my ingenious grand- 
mother. But, even so early as that, paper 
was scarce in the Confederacy, and perhaps 
it served the purpose as well as a more artis- 
tic outfit would have done. I shall never 
forget the look of horrified amazement that 
overspread my uncle’s face as he turned 
and saw me. 

“Vou little daredevil! I’ve a good mind 
to drown you!” he stormed. 

The absurdity of the situation flashed 
upon him, and his shout of laughter rang 


I cried, running ' 
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out over the water. We were too 


far out to admit of putting me 
ashore, and there was nothing he 
could do but endure my company. 
“You needn’t think I am going to 
try to keep you out of danger, you 
disobedient, incorrigible child!” 
he said indignantly. “It 
would serve you’ right 
if you were shot.” 
But I was 
not worry- 
ing about 
my just 
deserts. It 
was my first 
chance at 
a sea-fight, 
and I was 
not going to 
miss it. 
The first 
battle 


of iron- 


were almost touching, and broad- 


side after broadside poured- from 

one to the other. My uncle was 
absorbed in watching the scene. 

“Let me see! Let me see!” I 

cried, all aquiver with excitement. 

“T will not let you see,”’he replied. 

Then, relenting, he gave me 

the field-glass. ‘Well, 

here, look! Be 

careful or you will 

lose your bal- 

ance and fall 

overboard, 

though 

I reckon it 

would be a 

good © thing 

if you did.” 

His sense 

of humor, 

as usual, 

saved 


the situ- 


cladsbegan. 
Apparent- 
ly recog- 
nizing the 
fact that 
they had,in 
a moment, 
become use- 
less lumber, 


the old-time 
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Land and sea attack on 
Carolina, by General 
navy, Feb. 8, 1862. Fail- 
the Southern consmander 
jamin to resign the War 
erate Cabinet. (Above) 
C.S. A., the unsuccess- 


wooden vessels 


drew aside and observed the 


novel contest. 


The little giants 


Judah P. Benjamin 
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Roanoke Island, North 
Burnside and the Federal 
ure to reenforce or warn 
caused Judah P. Ben- 
portfolio in the Confed- 
Gen. Henry A. Wise, 
ful defender of Roanoke 


ation, and 
he laughed 
again as 
he good- 
naturedly 
shared his 
glass with 
disobedient 
little me. 


The storm that rained upon 


the Virginia was of solid shot and 
shell, while it had been impossible 





harm- 

lessly. 

The Virginia 

ran aground, 
and the Moni- 
tor was quick 
to avail her- 
self of the mis- 
hap, but before 
we were certain 
of her peril, she 
was off and mak- 
ing an effort 
to run down 
the Monitor, 
her bow directly 
against the 
Federal ship, 
which careened 
dangerously. 
The Virginia re- 
versed, and the 
two ships separ- 
ated as a shell 
struck the pilot- 
house of the 
Monitor. We 
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to provide the Vir- 
ginia with anything 
but shell. The armor 
of the Monitor was 
thicker than that of 
her antagonist, but the 
inclination of the sides 
of the Virginia caused 
the shot to glance off 
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afterward learned that her 


commander, Lieutenant 
Worden, was disabled. 
The Minnesota was 
helpless, and as the Vir- 
ginia turned toward her 
we expected to see her run 
down. But to the relief 
of the frigate and the dis-. 


The first battle of ironclads, which Mrs. Pickett witnessed 


-Monitor and Virginia at close quarters in Hampton Roads, 


March 9, 1862. 


Cumberland, off Newport News, March 8, 1862. 


(Below) Virginia ramming U. S. frigate 


(Left) Capt. 


Franklin Buchanan, C. S. N., of the Virginia; (Right) Lieut. 
John L. Worden, U. S. N., commander of the Monitor 


The next instalment of The Wartime Story of General Pickett will appear in the January issue. 
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may of 
the onlook- 
ers, our little 
steamer went on 
her way toward 
Sewell’s Point 
and then to 
the navy-yard. 
Our disappoint- 
ment was very 
great, and as 
we returned to 
shore my uncle 
said reflectively, 
“By George, 
it looks as if 
the Lord were 
on the side of 
those Yankees.”’ 
It was the first 
time I had ever 
heard him admit 
the possibility 
that Providence 
could be on 
the wrong side of 
any thing. 





Cassidy 


Here is a story that grips you with its interest at once. 
man with God's own soul in his body who 


district attorney that ‘‘there’s many a 


You will agree with the 


never had a chance.’’ Cassidy, the poor waif of the streets, never had his chance: 


but the story tells what use he made of it when it finally came. 
We regard him distinctly as a ‘‘ comer’? in American 
Cosmopolitan will be the place to find his work. 


‘first appearance in Cosmopolitan. 
fiction. Keep your eye on him. 


This is the author’s 


By Larry Evans 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


NLY one room in the house 
showed a light—the room on the 
first-floor corner which faced both 
streets. That was the reason 

Cassidy had chosen it from the long double 
row of stone-and-stucco residences which 
flanked it on both sides as the one best 
suited to his purpose; and Cassidy’s very 
reasoning was more than enough to brand 
him an amateur, for, had he been wise with 
the cunning which comes only with long 
practise at the craft, he would have under- 
stood that it is in the houses which flare 
brightest before twelve that the inmates 
sleep soundest just before dawn. 

Cassidy didn’t realize this, for Cassidy 
was an amateur. Then there were other 
reasons, too, which had helped to bias him 
in his choice of a field of action for the night 
to come. Of all the huge homes which 
lined the almost deserted avenue, this one, 
with the single lighted room on the ground 
floor, was the smallest and simplest, in spite 
of the fact that it stood in the middle of the 
big corner lot at the intersection of the two 
streets. 

Corner lots, Cassidy knew, always brought 
higher prices than those which were sand- 
wiched in with a claim to only one curb- 
frontage, but the house itself was simple— 
simple enough in comparison with those 
other huge structures to seem quite unpre- 
tentious and homelike. He didn’t want to 
go groping around inside such palacelike, 
too splendid places in the dark. It would 
be creepy enough, lonesome enough, even in 
rooms that were not so spacious but what a 
man might stretch out his hand, now and 
then, and feel the wall under his fingers. 


One other reason had led him to mark 
this particular house for his prey. It was 
because it made reconnoitering an easy 
matter, especially to an inexperienced begin- 
ner, standing, as it did, upon two streets, 
with its unfenced lawns running out to both 
curbs. Cassidy had always heard that even 
the veriest amateur always reconnoitered 
the ground before he went on the job, and 
so, twice up one side and then twice down 
the other, Cassidy paced slowly along the 
deserted sidewalk, his thin shoulders 
hunched defensively against the wolfish 
slash of the wind, while his pale-blue, 
strangely brilliant eyes searched the back 
yard for such obstructions as rustic-work 
settles or low-hanging clothes-lines which 
might later prove his undoing. 

But it was far too dark for him to locate 
them now, even if they did exist. Through 
the solid wall of snow that was driving down 
wind witha soft, hissing purr, he realized that 
their detection, from the sidewalk at least, 
was a totally impossible thing, and rather 
than chance awakening suspicion by loi- 
tering longer in that vicinity, he resolved, 
then and there, that should it come to the 
touch, and he were forced to run for it, he 
would keep his chin close to his chest and 
hug the ground. A twisted, rather mirthful 
smile edged his chalky lips as he remem- 
bered the names of more than one man, pro- 
fessionals at the game and well known to 
him by reputation, if not personally, who 
had had a low-hanging clothes-line just 
under the chin to thank for a long stretch up 
the river. And then, too, a man who ran 
low on the ground, stretched out like a 
scared jack-rabbit, presented a much poorer 
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mark for rapid gun-fire than did one who 
ran erect, with the white blanket of the snow 
for a background. 

Twice Cassidy passed the front of the 
house, and twice he paced its length along 
the other street, and then came to a stand- 
still on the corner. Cassidy was cold. 
There was no warmth in the summer-weight 
coat which lay plastered flat against his 
narrow shoulders, heavy with the soggy 
snow that was wetter than the heaviest 
downpour of rain. His long, tapered, al- 
most womanishly thin fingers, which flut- 
tered again and again at his throat in a vain 
effort to draw the scant collar closer under 
his chin, were’a purplish blue between the 
joints. Far earlier in the evening he had 
forgotten the pain in his feet. Now, as he 
stood and stared down at the white gleam of 
flesh showing through the cracks in the 
pulplike leather of his shoes, his dull wonder 
at the cessation of the pain was mixed with a 
vague thankfulness that one part of his 
body, at least, was comfortable. The only 
sensation in them now was one of pleasantly 
tingling numbness. 

And Cassidy was hungry. Looking back 
across the week which had just passed, he 
couldn’t remember a single moment when 
his empty belly had not seemed to lie flat 
like a punctured balloon against his spine. 
But the cold bothered him more than did 
the hunger pangs beneath his belt. Even 
with the coat collar pinned tight under his 
chin, Cassidy shuddered spasmodically— 
violent, uncontrollable fits of shuddering, 
which seemed to take the boy by the throat, 
like some giant hand, and shake him from 
head to foot. 

He coughed, too, as he stood there leaning 
unsteadily into the wind, a rattling, ghastly 
sort of a gurgle. Once he spat—and it left 
a dark-red blot on the white spread of the 
snow at his feet. The boy winced at the 
sight of the blood and jerked back fearfully. 
A long time he stood with his thin shoulders 
bowed, even the bitter lash of the wind 
forgotten, looking down at that crimson 
splash; then he nodded his head, slowly 
and conclusively, as if some question which 
had been perplexing him had been answered 
now with a finality that admitted of no ar- 
gument or contradiction on his part. 

The cough had been with him too long to 
have any further terrors for him—and, after 
all, the blood on the snow was nothing new 
of its kind, either. He had seen the same 


thing plenty of times in others. But com- 
ing from his own lips it hit him pretty hard, 
just at first, for he knew well enough what 
he might expect to follow. 

Cassidy was sick. For weeks he had real- 
ized that he was sick in body and in brain. 
To-night he was even sicker, with the raw, 
pitiless storm driving in off the north 
Pacific. But h- was sickest of all at heart. 
Cassidy was lonesome—he was heartsick— 
sick with a leaden, deadly homesickness for 
Manhattan. 

For one brief instant longer he stood and 
faced the house on the corner—the one with 
the single lighted room—while he gnawed 
his white lips that were twitching with the 
chill which shook his lean body. 

“T gotta try it,” he muttered. ‘‘ Somehow 
I hate that kind of a dirty sneakin’ job. But 
I surely gotta be movin’ pretty soon now.” 
He twisted his head around for one last look 
at the red blot on the snow, now almost ob- 
literated by the storm. “If I’m going to 
make it at all, I gotta hit the grit early— 
and—and I would kinda like t’get back 
home—before it does come?’ 

With deliberate finality he turned and 
went shuffling back down the hill that ran 
from the parklike residential district of the 
city toward the brilliantly lighted streets 
below, his broken shoes sucking and bub- 
bling noisily at every step. Cassidy was a 
total stranger in that West Coast town— 
only that afternoon he had drifted in on a 
freighter down from the north. He was a 
long way from home, yet no man who had 
ever known the type, even half intimately, 
would have mistaken him for anything save 
what he was. Thin-shanked, almost ema- 
ciated, with his narrow shoulders in the wet 
coat slumped forward over his hollow chest, 
there was something in his too brilliant, 
pale-blue eyes and thin, crooked lips— 
most of all in his thin-nostriled, hooked nose, 
which gave his face an almost eaglelike look 
—that set him apart as different from the 
other human derelicts adrift that night in 
the storm. 

Where they were hulking of shoulder and 
thick of neck, Cassidy was of an almost 
knifelike slenderness. His skin, in sharp 
contrast with the wind-scoured, raw red of 
their faces, was parchment-white except for 
the two hectic circles which burned high on 
his hollow cheeks, and compared with their 
heavy, bearlike strength of arm and limb, 
even the shuffling gait at which he traveled 














hinted, somehow, at the possibility of tiger- 
quick, deadly speed, ready at any instant 
for the call of action. 

He was a stranger in the city, but for all 
that he went steadily and unfalteringly 
down toward the lights, swinging around 
corners and cutting through dark alleyways 
with the unerring instinct that was his 
birthright, until he halted finally before the 
café door of a hotel which his eyes told him 
was the very place for which he was search- 
ing. Back home, he knew that the same 
hotel would have showed lights at the door 
which flared red on the snow, and the lack of 
them here did not leave Cassidy any less 
certain of the 
character of the 
place. There was 
just one reason 
why he had cho- 
sen it instead of 
one of the half- 
dozen regular 
saloons which he had 
passed in as many 
blocks. In the latter 
places trade was al- 
ways brisk at this 
hour, and men regu- 
larly took their re- 
freshment standing at the 
bar, but the barrooms of such 
hotels as he knew this one to 
be were different, far quieter 
places—a sort of a little com- 
fortable back-room affair with 
a few chairs, where one might 
lounge for a while. Even 
without the hour of waiting 
which he faced before he 
could retrace his steps up 
the long hill, Cassidy was 
tired—so tired that his 
head swam giddily, and 
millions of multicolored 
dots danced before his eyes. 

For just one moment 
he hesitated in the entrance, 
while his numb fingers searched 
and made certain that the single 
coin which he had put there an hour 
before still lay safe in his moist pocket. 
Cassidy had no illusions left concerning 
his personal appearance—he realized that 
he was far from prepossessing to look 
upon—and earlier the same evening he 
had already suffered one hasty and ex- 


























He twisted his head around for one last 
look at the red blot on the snow, now 
almost obliterated by the storm 
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ceedingly painful return to the pavement, 
merely because he had overlooked the pre- 
caution of having the silver quarter ready 
in his hand as an evidence of good faith that 
he came as a paying guest. 

But in this instance Cassidy’s caution was 
unnecessary, for when he finally pushed 
open the door and passed inside, the three 
men who stood in a little knot, heads close 
together, at the far end of the bar, vouch- 
safed his coming not even so much as a 
single glance of interrogation. The water 
dripped musically from his soaked clothing 
and widened in little puddles on the floor at 
his feet while he stood unnoticed, one hand 
still on the knob; his water-filled shoes slob- 
bered and flopped noisily as he crossed to 
the empty end of the bar, and even the 
ragged cough which sprang from Cassidy’s 
lips before he could smother it behind an 
apologetic hand, served to draw only one 

swift, searching glance from the thick- 
shouldered, bull-necked attendant 
whose duty lay in keeping the 
house cleared of too noisy 
or too unprofitable pa- 
trons. For a fleeting 
instant he scanned 
Cassidy’s lean, 
peaked face and 
half-drowned 

body over his 
shoulder, and 

then turned away 
again, even before 

the boy had begun 

to jingle his quarter 
defensively upon 
the bar-top. 
The white- 
frocked bar- 
keeper failed 
to lift an 
eyelid at 
the inter- 
ruption. 

Both he 

and the 

bouncer 
leaned only 

a little clos- 

er to the 
third man 
who stood, 
one pudgy 
foot upon 
the rail, 





While he leaned against his end of the bar, Cassidy 
was particularly curious about the conver 
Cassidy lived in a sphere in 


talking in a low, inflectionless monotone, 
beating his soft, pink palm now and again 
upon the bar for emphasis. 

It was this third member of the trio who 
caught and held Cassidy’s too brilliant gaze 
—and with the very first glance Cassidy 


placed him. Heavy lipped and heavy 
jowled, thick of waist and wrist- -he knew 
the breed too well to be even vaguely inter- 
ested. Without looking closer to be cer- 
tain, he knew that a great, yellow-white 
diamond glistened from the hairy-backed, 
repulsively soft hand which was_ beating 
flabbily upon the bar, and that its counter- 
part gleamed from the broad, immaculate 
front of his shirt. He knew the breed, and 
with a delicacy which a very certain code 
demanded in such matters, he turned his 
back. But while he leaned against his end 
of the bar, whistling meditatively through 
his teeth and blinking sleepily with the 
warmth and lights, Cassidy. listened—he 
strained his ears to hear, not because he was 
particularly curious about the conversation, 
but merely from force of habit. Cassidy lived 
in a sphere in which one had to listen to live. 
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“The Gentleman’s bringing some one in 
to-night,” the fat man in evening clothes 
was droning in his thick, colorless monotone. 
He dug into an inside pocket and fished out 
a yellow telegraph-blank and spread it out 
on the bar. ‘‘They’re arriving on the mid- 
night, from the south, and a half-hour late. 
He’ll bring her right up. If everything 
looks right then, and I’m not here, you can 
get me on the wire.” 

The speaker paused a moment, only his 
fat hand continuing its soft pat-pat upon 
the bar. 

“But it’s got to be quiet,” he went on, in 
the same inflectionless voice. ‘The rough 
stuff has got to stop. Morgan says so—he 
says it must quit. That affair last week 
was in type before the man was cold, and the 
girl—well, if the holler that she raised had 
ever reached Grant, and it would have only 
for a lucky break—and him with the attor- 
ney-generalship bee buzzing in his bon- 
net--” The man in evening clothes 
snapped his pudgy fingers and shrugged his 
shoulders in eloquent silence. ‘‘ Maybe you 
could, make the line—and maybe you 
couldn’t. 

“Now you tell Katie for me when she 
comes in this week just what I say. Mor- 
gan’s passed the word—it’s soft pedal from 
now on till election. He says cut the rough 
stuff—and if you don’t know what he means 
by that, ask me—and the answer is easy.” 

He removed his patent-leather pump-clad 
foot from the rail and turned toward the 
front of the house. Just once as he was 
passing from view through the swinging 
doors, he paused and spoke again. 

“Tell the Gentleman to play things close 
to the table for a while—and if it looks all 
right when he gets in to-night, call me—call 
me at once if I’m not here.” 
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Cassidy was jingling his solitary quarter 
and still whistling softly under his breath 
when the bull-necked attendant stretched 
himself heavily, wheeled, and scanned him 
once more with red, piggy eyes, before he, 
too, shoved aside the swinging doors and 
passed from view. 

The barkeeper crossed and stood before 
the solitary customer in placid interroga- 
tion. He had a smooth, good-natured, 
rather benevolent face—the barkeeper. 

“Rye,” Cassidy named his choice 
blithely, and deftly spun the quarter across 
the bar. When the other had set out glass 
and bottle and was turning toward the cash- 
drawer, the boy spoke again. 

“Don’t split it,” he said. 
you for another in a minute.” 

The violent chill which had been shaking 
Cassidy’s spare body had ceased. In its 
place had come a furnacelike fever which 
burned his lips with every breath, and as he 
stood with his half-emptied glass clutched 
in one blue-veined hand, staring absently at 
the clock which hung on the wall over the 
shelf of bottles, he placed the clammily cold 
palm of his free hand to alternate cheeks in 
a vain effort to cool their throbbing heat. 

According to the hands of the clock there 
was still another hour before midnight—and 
midnight, Cassidy had concluded, was late 
enough to wait for the single room in the 
house on the hill to go dark. -As he stood 
there, with the warmth of the alcohol 
crawling through his veins, he decided that 
the waiting must always be the hardest part 
of such a job, and rather than dwell upon it, 
he drained the rest of the glass and let his 
mind drift back over the fragment of con- 
versation which he had overheard. 

The man whom they had spoken of as 
“Gentleman” was without doubt an out- 


“T’ll be with 

















side man—a runner—nice mannered and a 
fancy dresser, from his name. 

And Morgan— 

As he reached for the bottle and tilted it 
over the glass, Cassidy turned in frank in- 
terrogation to the placid-faced barkeeper. 

“What’s Morgan in this village, any- 
way?” he asked. 

A pause followed the question. The bar- 
keeper’s narrowed eyes crept shiftily across 
Cassidy’s face; then, as if the lean, drip- 
ping, shivering body and hawklike features 
were more than enough reassurance, he 
smiled away his suspicion. 

“Stranger?” he countered, talkatively. 

Cassidy nodded. 

“‘Chicawgo?” the barkeeper persisted. 

Then Cassidy set his glass down with 
slow, thin-fingered grace and stared at him. 
The boy’s lips peeled back and twitched for 
a second with unutterable scorn. Suddenly 
he laughed aloud—a harsh, rasping cackle 
of vast contempt. 

“Who—me?” he sneered. ‘‘Me—from 
that burg! Wake up, bo—look me over!” 
His eyes burned across the rim of his lifted 
glass. “I’m from little old N’Yawk!”’ 

The barkeeper waved one hand in depre- 
cating apology. 

“My mistake,” he said, and then he re- 
turned to Cassidy’s first question. 

“Morgan’s chief of police. City elec- 
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tion’s coming in less’n a month. They’re 
howlin’ for reform up on the hill, and Grant 
—state’s attorney—’s got pipe-dreams of 
Washington, D. C.” 

Cassidy nodded his comprehension. 

“Him?” he went on monosyllabically, and 
jerked one thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction which the thick-waisted man in 
evening clothes had taken a moment before. 

The barkeeper swept the bottle and empty 
glass back across the bar. 

“You must be a stranger,” he decided, 
and then—‘“‘That’s Garvice,’” he said, and 
with one arm he swept the whole room with 
a vast gesture of proprietorship. ‘How 
long you aimin’ to linger?” 

Cassidy eyed the face of the clock and 
yawned. 

“Me?” he replied. ‘A-a-h, I’m goin’ 
home—I’m hittin’ the cinders to-night.” 

Another customer entered and claimed 
the barkeeper’s attention. Cassidy crossed 
to one of the deep, leather-cushioned chairs 
and sat down, tentatively at frst, as if in 
experiment, settling back more comfortably 
when the gruff invitation tc move along 
failed to materialize. He closed his eyes 
and little by little relaxed until his whole 
lean body lay limp and asprawl, every inch 
of him throbbing and tingling deliciously. 
Once, when he coughed his throaty, gurgling 
rattle, the man behind the bar threw one 
swift glance toward him and opened his 
lips as if to speak—and then closed them 
without a word. 

The hour-hand of the clock had crept 
close up to the mark of twelve when Cassidy 
swung to his feet again, wincing a little at 
the shooting pains which the effort cost him. 
One instant he hesitated at the door while 
his hands explored the pockets of his coat 
and made certain that the. soft lump of 
putty and the small three-cornered file were 
still there. Cassidy knew that real artists 
found a little diamond-pointed drill far more 
expeditious for the work, but the thought of 
the humble substitute which his limited 
finances had made imperative did not dis- 
turb him. Indeed, his thoughts, as he went 
out into the storm, were farthest of all from 
the business in hand. With the lazily good- 
natured farewell of the barkeeper still fresh 
in his ears, he stood for a moment after the 
door had swung shut behind him, while he 
coughed and spat red on the snow. 

Just once after that he spoke again, as if 
thinking aloud, as he retraced his crooked 


course around corners and through dark 
alleys toward the house on the hill. 

“The Gentleman—outside man,’ he 
summed it up. “Comin’ in wit’ somebody 
on the midnight.” He panted with the 
struggie to keep fresh air in his broken 
lungs. “No rough stuff— call Garvice 
atone. Now ain’t that a dirty deal to give 
a decent girl?” 

The house on the corner was dark. 

Without even a pause to make certain 
that the coast was clear, Cassidy cut 
swiftly across the lawn and glided up the 
steps into the dense shadow of the vines that 
shielded the wide veranda. It seemed an 
unnecessary precaution. The snow was 
still coming down in a thick curtain, which 
made it impossible for him to see more than 
ten paces ahead or behind, and he figured 
that it would render him just as invisible to 
any chance pedestrian. The only thing 
which really bothered him was the noise of 
the water bubbling in his shoes as he tip- 
toed to the nearest window and stood, his 
sharp face pressed to the pane, eyes screened 
by his hands, trying to penetrate the inner 
darkness. 

There had been a fire on the open grate. 
Standing there with his face against the cold 
glass, Cassidy saw the glow of a few live 
coals still flickering among the embers. The 
fierce, alcohol-engendered heat which had 
warmed his body for the moment was flag- 
ging again, and the boy’s fingers trembled 
with eagerness as well as cold when he drew 
the little three-cornered file and the lump of 
putty from his pocket and went to work. 

In spite of his numb hands he made a 
fairly clean job of it. The little circle of 
glass came away with almost no noise at all. 
Cassidy heaved an audible sigh of thankful- 
ness as he reached through and turned the 
window-catch and lifted the sash. His 
vaguely formed plan had been that of swift 
and instant action; he had decided to be 
satisfied with anything that his hands en- 
countered first—anything of ample intrinsic 
value and sufficient ease of disposal—and to 
make a quick getaway; but with the warm 
inner air upon his face, Cassidy forgot mo- 
mentarily that admirably simple scheme. 
Instinctively, after he had closed the win- 
dow noiselessly behind him, he crept across 
through the darkness, his hands groping be- 
fore him for furniture—crept eagerly across 
to the few embers in the grate. And whena 
chain clicked with staccato sharpness and 
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set the light from the shaded reading-lamp 
upon the table in the middle of the room, 
flooding to all four walls, Cassidy was 
crouching in a huddled heap before the dy- 
ing fire, his long, thin hands stretched 
far out of his soaked coat sleeves, wooing 
what little heat there was left in the ashes. 

For a long time Cassidy never moved a 
muscle; his lean, dripping body froze into 
immobility as he sat there, huddled back 
upon his haunches. Then, slowly, his head 
came around until he faced the light—until 
he faced the stubby gun in the hand of a 
man who was sitting, wrapped in an old, 
threadbare red robe, close beside the table, 
one outstretched hand still holding the 
chain which dangled from the lamp’s elec- 
tric bulb. He was a big man—huge in a big- 
framed, bony way—with a wide, tight, fas- 
cinatingly homely mouth, and hard eyes half 
shadowed by thick brows. One foot, 
thickly swathed in bandages, protruded 
from the hem of the red robe, resting upon a 
low hassock almost at the boy’s feet. All 
this Cassidy took in with the first haunted, 
sweeping glance, but with the strange pref- 
erence which the human brain always seems 
to have for the trivial and immaterial in 
every great crisis, it was the picture lying 
on the man’s wide lap—a picture of a young 
girl in a long black riding-skirt—upon 
which his eyes dwelt longest. And the first 
thought which flashed through Cassidy’s 
brain was that, had he chanced to pass on 
the opposite side of the table from the one 
which he had chosen, his groping hands 
would have encountered— 

Crouching there he shivered—he shook 
with one of those violent, uncontrollable 
fits of shuddering which rattled him from 
head to foot. A smile stole across the fea- 
tures of the watching man, and Cassidy had 
long before learned what one might expect 
from men who smiled like that. 

“You're a little unstrung, my friend.” 
The man spoke softly, but his quiet voice bit 
like a steel drill. ‘A trifle nerve-racking, 
I'll admit—rather disconcerting to you. 
But try to pull yourself together.” 

Then Cassidy moved. Slowly and jerk- 
ily, as if each stiffened joint were complain- 
ing with the motion, he raised himself until 
he stood erect, back to the fireplace, like a 
grotesque scarecrow in the rags that were 
plastered flat against his body. He still 
shuddered spasmodically, but he flinched 
not so much as an inch before the muzzle of 


the stubby little gun. With his hands rest- 
ing upon his narrow hips he stood, a wolfish 
snarl baring his teeth, and gave the man in 
the chair smile for smile. The only differ- 
ence was that in Cassidy’s smile there was 
no mirth. Cassidy’s pride was hurt. His 
pale-blue, feverishly bright eyes flashed 
once toward the closed window through 
which he had come—once toward the door 
opening into the black hall—and came back 
to the other’s face. 

‘Don’t worry over me nerve,” Cassidy 
growled. “It ain’t the gat that’s got me 
shakin’. I’m only cold.” 

The smile on the face of the sitting man 
gradually faded—and then appeared again. 
Once, as he waited, scanning Cassidy’s 
strained, twisted features and tense body, he 
slowly nodded his head. 

“Sit down,” he invited, at last, in the 
same level tones, and with a little twist of 
the revolver he indicated a chair that stood 
close beside the dying fire. 

Again Cassidy snarled back at him 
wolfishly. 

“Tl take mine a-standin’ on me two 
feet,” he answered. 

“Sit down—please,” the smooth voice 
emphasized—commanding this time—and 
Cassidy, knowing what was best, groped 
behind him, found the chair, and obeyed. 

There came another silence while the 
thin-lipped, angular-featured man with iron- 
gray hair searched his visitor’s face. 

“A strange coincidence,”’ he mused softly, 
talking more to himself than to the other, 
“‘a very strange coincidence, I should say.” 
Cassidy wasn’t so certain now of the biting 
sarcasm of the words. The man in the red 
robe pointed with his free hand toward a 
book open and down-faced on the table be- 
side him. ‘Here we sit, you and I, in the 
very same situation which every author has 
incorporated in a story at one time or an- 
other, I dare say, until it has become—well, 
distinctly hackneyed. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Cassidy’s hot eyes had not wavered an 
inch from the big-mouthed, hard-eyed face. 

“T don’t getch yer,” his twisted lips 
sneered back. 

The man at the table went on imper- 
turably. 

“Distinctly hackneyed,” he reiterated, 
“and yet, had you timed your arrival a scant 
half-hour earlier, you would have surprised 
me at the climax of just such a tale—and 
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more or less diverted by it, I must confess. 
And now that the opportunity has come so 
happily to hand, I must confess, too, that I 
am tempted to play the thing through, for a 
little while at least, according to what seems 
to be the accepted formula. After having 
asked you to be seated, I believe the next 
thing it to inquire the name of the—er— 
unexpected visitor. 

Cassidy sat with colorless lips twitching 
dangerously. He sat ‘dumb. The little 
gun in the hard-faced man’s hand lifted a 
trifle at the muzzle. 

“Your name, my friend,” he urged. 

“ Cassidy.” 

The boy spat the word into his face, and 
a sibilant oath rolled from his tongue after it. 

The man at the table smiled again. 

“Surely, surely,” he agreed. “Merely 
Cassidy—and just as good a name as any 
other, no doubt. Well, then, Cassidy, 
maybe you can clear up one question which 
really perplexes me. In these stories in 
which the—er—nocturnal stranger is sud- 
denly confronted by the master of the 
house, some reason usually develops which 
prompts the latter to allow the former to go 
free. Very often it is a starving family—in 
fact, that is the reason in such a large per- 
centage of the cases that it is very weari- 
some. Now, such a proceeding had always 
appealed to me as nothing but sentimental 
flapdoodle, if you follow my meaning, Cas- 
sidy. It’s just about on a par with the rea- 
soning of a woman who marries a man to 
reform him. Now, to vary the program, it 
would be amusing if I asked you to go to the 
telephone there on the wall and call Three 
O Double O—that’s police headquarters, 
Cassidy. It would be delightfully new— 
and rather amusing, don’t you think so?” 

Cassidy’s feet were drawn up under the 
chair. He was waiting for that gun-muzzle 
to waver—waiting for it to waver just the 
littlest bit from his chest. 

“Tt might be funny,” his words slurred 
hoarsely. “It might be funny—but it 
ain’t so damned funny, neither!” 

The man nodded his appreciation. 

_ “Admirable, Cassidy, admirable! But 
don’t try to beat the gun—oh, it’s in your 
eyes—but don’t you try it. Now, I have 
always maintained that ‘once a thief, always 
a thief’ comes pretty close to the mark. It 
makes a pretty fair working rule, I’ve 
found; and when I make the introduction 
mutual and name myself John Grant, dis- 


trict at—ah, I see you have been previously 
informed—you will agree that I have had 
ample opportunity to study the matter at 
first hand. But the trouble is, I find, that 
it always takes exceptions to mrke a rule 
hold water. I wonder, Cassidy, are you an 
exception?” 

For a moment Cassidy was silent. Then 
the boy’s tense body rocked forward, fists 
clenched until the nails bit deep into palm, 
lips peeled back till his teeth showed to the 
gums, his eyelids narrowed to slits through 
which his pale eyes glowed, bitter, baleful, 
venomous. He knew now—he understood. 
He was being played with—played with as a 
cat plays with a mouse before she crushes it. 
And Cassidy leaned forward, crouching 
lynxlike, his outthrust face a deadly menace, 
and cursed him—he cursed the man in the 
red robe with all the hideous perfection of 
profanity that his twenty years on the 
streets had taught him. 

“Play your game, you —,” he choked.. 
“Have all the fun you want—and when you 
git through, call in your flatfeet—call ’em 
in—but don’t think you can make me 
squeal!” 

He gasped for breath to go on, but the 
rattle bursting in his throat drowned the 
curses. He was too breathless to speak 
when the violent paroxysm of coughing was 
over, but his malevolent gaze was more elo- 
quent than words could have been as he sat 
and wiped away the trickle of vlood from the 
corners of his mouth upon his wet coat 
sleeve. And while he glared, Cassidy saw 
the sardonic gleam of amusement fadé from 
the eyes of the man in the red robe—he saw 
the wide lips loosen, until the hard face was 
hard no longer. That man leaned forward 
instead, and put one hand upon Cassidy’s 
thin knee. 

“You're right, Cassidy,” he said slowly. 
“You're right. It was a dirty game I was 
playing you—it’s always a dirty game to 
rub it into a man when he’s down. And you 
didn’t whimper—you didn’t squeal—you 
didn’t try to beg off! You’re the exception, 
Cassidy. I thought maybe you might be, 
even while I sat here and listened to you 
cutting a hole in my perfectly good window, 
instead of trying the doors first. I only 
wanted to be sure—I just wanted to be cer- - 
tain, do you see? And now, suppose you sit 
back in that chair a little—will you, if I put 
the gun down on the table?—so-o-o—that’s 
better.” He leaned forward, huge hands 
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upon his knees, his gaunt, bony face fur- 
rowed with solicitude, homely no longer. 

“Now—why was. it, Cassidy? Why? 
Hungry?” 

Cassidy leaned back in the chair—leaned 
back and eased his aching body. Little by 
little as he stared, his baleful, threatening 
eyes opened until they swam wide with be- 
wilderment. He licked his lips. 

“Cold?” the man persisted, and then 
Cassidy realized the wonder of it. He real- 
ized that it was gentleness which made that 
man’s voice so strange in his ears. He tried 
to speak and failed, and made the effort 
again. 

“T’ve been hungrier, I guess,” he man- 
aged to say at last, and his own voice 
sounded far off. ‘‘And colder, too, back a 
stretch.” 

“Sick, Cassidy?’’ The man in the red 
robe tapped his chest with one long fore- 
finger. ‘Lungs, Cassidy?” 

The boy nodded mutely. 

“Yup!” he said. “Sure—me 
They’re —all—broke.”’ 

He paused, gulped hard, and then the 
words came piling out. 

“Tt wasn’t the cold—and any man can 
stand it to goa little short on the eats. But 
when a guy gits to spittin’ pink he don’t 
need no ambulance sawbones to tell him 
what’s comin’—not so’s you’d notice it, he 
don’t. An’ I was broke—cold, flat broke— 
and I knew there wasn’t no time to rustle a 
job. An’ I sorter wanted to get home— 
that’s on the level. I just wanted to get 
home before it come.” 

There was quiet fora moment. Then the 
man at the table raised his head again. 

““New York, I suppose, Cassidy?” 

Cassidy started—started and sat stiffly 
erect while he stared at him from eyes that 
burned with a great, glad light. His lips 
curved in the first genuine smile that had 
touched his face since his entrance. 

“Say, you cert’nly got me right,”’ he ejac- 
ulated admiringly. ‘‘ You got me placed.” 
Then he sneered with superlative disgust. 
“They was one guy to-night—suds-slinger 
in a red-lighter—ast me if I was in from 
Chicago. Now whadayuh know about 
that? Me—me from that jay burg!” 

The big bony man in the red robe sat and 
looked into Cassidy’s sharp face, illuminated 
from within now, and shook his head; he 


lungs. 


looked away and cleared his throat, and- 


looked back and shook his head once more. 


“He lacked perception, Cassidy,” he 
murmured thoughtfully. “He certainly 
was not a keen observer, was he? New 
York—and you only wanted to get home 
before it came! Hum—m—m, I see, Cas- 
sidy, I see.” 

Suddenly he leaned forward with startling 
abruptness, leveling one finger at the boy 
who sat shivering upon the chair. 

“You’re only an amateur, Cassidy,”’ -he 
exclaimed, his voice-oddly brusk. ‘Don’t 
try to agree with me—it isn’t necessary. 
It’s the first job you ever pulled off. You’re 
only an amateur—and you want to get 
home—and maybe that simplifies matters, 
too. Under other circumstances I might 
be tempted to preach at you, Cassidy. I 
might be tempted to preach, as they always 
do in the ‘stories—tell you to keep off the 
game and go straight—and that would only 
bore us both. But it’s not necessary to- 
night, for there is blood in the corners of 
your lips now and, man to man, you know 
and I know, Cassidy, what that means. 
You’ve got to start early—you’ve got to 
start right away—if you’re going to get there 
at all.” 

Cassidy was on his feet. The man fum- 
bled in his pocket, pressed a roll of bills into 
the boy’s hand without counting it, and 
tried to rise, too. The picture which had 
been lying face up in his lap dropped to the 
floor as he made the effort, and then he re- 
membered. He picked it up again as he 
sank back into the chair, his eyes going 
from the face of the slender girl in the black 
riding-habit to the heavily bandaged foot 
upon the hassock, and back once more. 

“Why, I almost forgot,’’ he murmured; 
then he tapped the photograph gently. 
“My daughter, Cassidy—my daughter— 
and I expect her home to-night. She’s 
coming in on the midnight—it must be late. 
And you played in hard luck, even to-night, 
for if it hadn’t been for that””—he indicated 
the bandaged foot with a little nod—“I’d 
have been at the station now to meet her, 
and you would have had a clear field here. 
You don’t know what self-pity is, so it 
won’t hurt you to tell you; but it only goes 
to strengthen a little theory which I have 
always believed. There’s many a man 
with God’s own soul in his body, Cassidy, 
who never had his chance!” 

Cassidy’s eyes dropped to the roll of bills 
in his hand, and then lifted again to the 
photograph. 
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Then, ‘“‘She—she’s got nice eyes,” said 
Cassidy. Still he did not offer to move. 

“There’s enough money there to take you 
home, I guess,” the man finished, ‘and 
you’d better start. They usually shake 
_ hands in the stories, Cassidy, and it’s not a 

half-bad idea, either. Good-night—and I 
’ hope you make it in time. Remember me to 
the big town—I used to call it home, 
myself.”’ 

Cassidy closed the front door softly be- 
hind him. The snow sifted down upon his 
upturned face, unheeded, while he stood as 
if stupefied. on the top step of the porch. 
And once, while he was shuffling along down 
the long hill toward the still brightly lighted 
district below, he stopped talking aloud to 
himself long enough to stand beneath an 
arc-light and count the roll of bills. 

“Sixty yellow men,”’ he blurted, “sixty!” 
And, with utter irrelevance, ‘She sure did 
have nice eyes, too.” 

And then Cassidy did a strange thing—a 
reasonless thing—unless there was some- 
thing greater than Cassidy’s will or brain 
that directed his shuffling steps that night; 
for he himself looked up in bewildered aston- 
ishment with no recollection of how his two 
feet had brought him there, when he found 
himself once more outside the café door of 
the dark hotel where he had spent his last 
quarter, barely an hour before. He stood 
there and scowled a moment, thinking only 
of the waste of time there had been in this 
long détour from the station. Then as his 
eyes caught the gleam of light across the sill 
beneath the door, he remembered. 

“Coming in on the midnight—the Gentle- 
man—Garvice—call him at one!”’ 

Phrase by phrase, it all flashed back 
through Cassidy’s brain, and a clock far 
across the city was booming the hour of one 
as he pushed the outer door open quietly 
and stepped inside. 

“Maybe he’ll gimme one drink,” he ex- 
cused his conduct to himself. “It’s past 
closin’-time, but he was a kind of a decent 
old cove. An’ it’ll warm me, too.” 

But when the boy turned toward the bar, 
with the whole room half lighted there be- 
fore him, he found it deserted. Even the 
placid-faced barkeeper was gone, and Cas- 
sidy stood an instant, his face puzzled, be- 
fore he caught the low hum of voices behind 
the swinging doors which led to the front of 
the house. Then, quicker than thought, for 
it was not thought but mere impulse which 


moved him, he slipped across the empty 
room—even his soaked, broken shoes making 
almost no noise in that swift, darting ad- 
vance—and put his eyes tothe crack between 
the doors. And while he stood and stared, 
Cassidy’s shivering body began to stiffen, 
just as a hound that had burst through a 
thicket might stiffen and bristle at finding 
a wolf-pack crunching the bones of the very 
quarry he had been trailing. 

A low, nameless, droning sort of a growl 
began in Cassidy’s throat and came sing- 
songing through his lips as he stepped back 
a pace, trying to convince himself that his 
eyes had lied. But when he crouched again, 
his eyes glued to the crevice between the 
doors, and watched and listened, Cassidy 
began to understand—he began to grasp the 
meaning of Garvice’s ghastly white face and 
loose, working lips; he grasped the meaning 
of the stupid fear rampant upon the pasty 
face of the smaller, dapper man who, he 
knew, was he they had called the Gentle- 
man. Cassidy understood the shrunken 
terror in the features of the benevolent- 
faced barkeeper, for, as he kneeled and stared, 
he found. himself staring straight into the 
face of the girl of the picture—the girl who 
“had nice eyes.” But her face was white 
and pitifully frightened. 

And something had gone wrong—in spite 
of Morgan’s warning, something had gone 
most mightily wrong—for fear, stark, naked 
fear, was stalking there in that little back 
hallway beyond the: bar. 

With eyes-flinging furtively around him, 
Cassidy slipped back a pace, ‘and another, 
and still another, until his hand was groping 
behind him for the door. Only one thought 
drove him—the desire to get away and get 
away silently—to put distance between 
himself and .that bad affair beyond the 
doors, which was no affair of his. It was a 
subconscious impulse, an instinct for self- 
preservation, and yet something stayed 
him, even as his fingers closed over the knob. 

“My daughter,” the man in the red robe 
had said. ‘And you played in hard luck, 
even to-night. Only for that”—Cassidy 
saw him again, nodding at the swathed foot 
on the low hassock—“‘ only for that I would 
have gone to meet her, and you would have 
had a clear field. There’s many a man with 
God’s own soul in his body, Cassidy, who 
never had his chance!” 

Cassidy’s hand dropped from the knob. 

“Sixty bones,” he muttered to himself, 
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and licked his cracking lips. ‘‘ An’ he shook 
me hand—an’ said he hoped I’d make it.” 

The slim girl was talking when Cassidy 
squatted once more at the crevice betwen 
the swinging doors. She was pleading with 
Garvice in a soft voice that quavered and 
broke again and again. 

“Please, I want to go to him immedi- 
ately, doctor,” she was begging. ‘‘ Please— 
. please! Don’t you understand—don’t -you 
see I can’t stand it—-I can’t stand the sus- 
pense any longer? You don’t tell me—no- 
body says anything—I—I want to know 
how bad he is!” 

Cassidy watched Garvice fight to steady 
his loose lips; he watched him try to smile— 
a sickly, horrible effort—and the nameless 
whimper began to rise again through the 
boy’s lips when Garvice slipped one thick 
arm across the girl’s slim shoulders with 
fatherly comforting reassurance. 

“Tn a few minutes—in just a few min- 
utes, my dear girl. Please try now to pull 
yourself together a little. Try to believe 
me when I tell you that he still has an even 
chance.” Garvice’s voice, even though it 
came huskily from his fat throat, was help- 
ing to steady him. “You must, Miss 
Grant, you must, for unless you do I cannot 
let you see him at all. I cannot, absolutely! 
It would be fatal to him now.” 

He was patting her little arm with his 
soft, flabby palm. 

‘Come, like a brave girl. Just run up- 
stairs to the parlor and wait there for me— 
the first floor on the right, my dear—and I'll 
come to you immediately and bring you 
something that will help you to pull your 
nerves together.” 

She turned—the slender, dark-haired girl 

her lower lip caught tight between her 
teeth. But even that could not stifle the 
sob that broke from her as she climbed the 
stairs. Cassidy heard the sob—and the 
words that came, brokenly, with it. 

“Thank God I had started back—thank 
God I did get here when he needed me! 
But why didn’t they take him home when it 
happened, why didn’t they—instead of 
bringing him here?” 

The three men at the foot of the stairs 
stood and watched until she passed from 
view—they stood like stone men, like stat- 
ues of terror cut from rock. And then 
Garvice wheeled —wheeled like a mad- 
man. 

“You fool—you dope-soaked, coke-blind 


fool, you,” he croaked, a little splutter of 
froth edging his lips. ‘‘Do you know what 
you’ve done—do you? Well, you’ve 
brought the wrong girl! That girl is 
Grant’s daughter!” 

With maniacal fury Garvice beat his‘fists _ 
into the stupidly blinking face of the little, 
dapper man—the one they had called the 
Gentleman. Cassidy, huddled beyond the 
doors, marveled that the fat, pudgy fists 
with all that weight behind them, could fall 
with such lack of force—soimpotently. The 
Gentleman merely staggered under them, 
only blinking his glassy, yellow-white eyes 
dully, without going once to the floor, or 
even lifting his hands to shield his face. 

When Garvice’s strength was spent, and he 
stood gulping and hiccoughing for breath, 
the barkeeper reached out one shaking hand 
and laid it upon the proprietor’s arm. 

“‘T—-I better call a cab, hadn’t I?” he 
whispered voicelessly. “T’ll have a cab at 
the side door—and—and we'll tell her it was 
only a mistake. 'We—we’ll send her home.” 

Garvice whirled at him, his round moon- 
face purple now. 

““A cab?” he wheezed, his own voice 
almost gone. “A cab—and send her home 
—to Grant? Do you want thirty years— 
that’s as good as life—do you?” He 
choked and wrenched open his collar and 
swallowed noisily. “Find Bull,” he or- 
dered, “‘and mix her something. And for 
God’s sake make it a regular one! Find 
Bull and send him up to me with it.” 

He stopped, with one foot upon the first 
step. A little understanding was beginning 
to glimmer even in the Gentleman’s plaster- 
like face. 

“Send her home,” he repeated, and he 
laughed, shrilly, ““home to Grant? She'll 
never get home—she’ll never go back—not 
while she’s alive!” 

When the barkeeper pushed aside the 
doors and entered the small, half-dark café 
he stopped dead in his tracks, recoiling in 
abject terror as his eyes fell upon the figure 
of a man lying back in one of the deep, 
leather-padded chairs. Then, when his 
eyes recognized him, he drew a deep, shud- 
dering gasp of relief, but his steps were fal- 
teringly unsteady as he crossed and shook 
Cassidy by the arm until the boy opened 
his eyes and blinked up at him—blinked 
with owllike soberness, as a very drunken 
man always blinks. 

“You gotta git out—shack now!” The 














Cassidy's long fingers closed lovingly over the bone handle of the curved carving-knife as the table went 
over, and when he lashed back against Garvice's soft bulk, he struck—struck viciously 
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barkeeper’s teeth were chattering. “It’s 
past closin’-time. Git, now! Hear me?” 

Cassidy rose laboriously, gripping the 
barkeeper’s shoulder to steady himself. 
Again he blinked and waved one hand in a 
graceful gesture of acquiescence. 

“?S all right, m/’ fr’en’,”’ he stuttered. 
“°S all right!” 

He turned and shuffled meekly to the 
door. But after that door had closed be- 
hind him and the barkeeper had disappeared 
down another passageway that ran back to 
the kitchen, Cassidy reappeared. He 
flashed back inside, with no need now for 
cautious deliberation, for he had kicked off 
his wet shoes outside. He whipped across 
the room to the swinging doors. The Gen- 
tleman, seated on the stairs and drowsily 
reviling himself, heard him come, saw his 
face, and understood: He tried to bar his 
way, and Cassidy beat him down—not with 
flabby, impotent blows, but with short, vi- 
cious, shoulder-jolts that broke the skin and 
laid the flesh open raw. The Gentleman 
lay in a heap upon the floor and howled 


curses and fumbled for his gun, and he 


found it in time to fire once, wildly, as Cas- 
sidy raced up the stairs and around the 
corner. 

Garvice had heard the shot. He had 
unlocked the door and opened it a hand’s 
breadth—just wide enough for his fat face 
to stare, pop-eyed, out into the hall. 
Through: this opening lanced Cassidy, and 
Garvice fell back, staggering to keep his feet 
before that rush. For one instant Cassidy 
stood, long enough to slam the door and 
turn the key. Then he leaped, and missed 
—and Garvice screamed—and leaped again. 

This time Cassidy’s long fingers found the 
thick throat and sank and sank, until Garvice 
could scream no more. But with all his 
great weight he struggled to shake off that 
clinging.body. He hurled himself against 
the wall—cast himself across the room, 
crashing to the floor with Cassidy always 
underneath, until it seemed that the bones 
in the starved body must shatter with the 
thudding blows. Yet Cassidy clung, and 
only tightened his fingers. 

He was fighting blindly—blind with hate. 
He had forgotten everything but his desire 
to kill the thing between his fingers—to feel 
it die, slowly. Then he caught a glimpse of 
the white face of the girl crouched back in 
one corner, both hands clutched at her 


breast; he heard the heavy beat of feet upon 


the stairs and remembered, and his eyes 
cleared. 

Again Garvice flung across the room, as a 
stricken bullock with a leopard at its throat 
might fling itself, and Cassidy, one hand still 
buried in the fat man’s throat, swung wide 
and crashed against the white-covered table 
in the middle of the room—and reached out 
with his free hand as he swung. 

It was a completely appointed table— 
completely arranged for two. Cassidy’s 
long fingers closed lovingly over the bone 
handle of the curved carving-knife as the 
table went over, and when he lashed back 
against Garvice’s soft bulk, he struck— 
struck viciously. Garvice shuddered and 
gasped, grew limp and slipped to his knees, 
and rolled over until his protruding eyes 
were hidden. 

There came the pound of feet outside the 
door—the crash of a heavy body against its 
panels. Cassidy whirled toward the girl. 

““Down—down flat on the floor,’ he 
flung at her, and in white-faced, wordless 
obedience she stretched her body flat, face 
down, against the baseboard. 

Once! Twice! And then a third body 
hurtled against the door. He counted auto- 
matically. There were three of them, but 
before Cassidy turned the key in the lock 
with his own fingers, he leaped high, just 
once, in the middle of the room and swung 
the heavy bone-handled carving knife by 
the blade-point. Every window in the 
room was sealed tight with closed blinds 
and drawn curtains. When the big globe 
above the sput where the table had stood 
was shattered by the blow, the room went 
dark—utterly, absolutely black—and Cas- 
sidy knew that he had evened up the odds. 

Then with his own fingers he turned the 
key and opened the door, and when they 
came crashing in—the_ thick-shouldered, 
thick-necked attendant called Bull, roaring 
for a light as he came; the Gentleman, his 
blood-streaked face twisted with cocaine- 
courage and a thirst to kill, and the bar- 
keeper, whose knees threatened at each step 
to cave beneath him—Cassidy slammed it 
shut, and turned the key once more. And he 
had leaped the width of the room and landed 
catlike, without a sound, upon his bare feet, 
in the opposite corner, when the guns in the 
hands of Bull and the Gentleman laced the 
darkness with flame. The bullets failed to 
find him—and already they were afraid to 
fire again. Cassidy crouched close to the 











wall and cuddled his long knife and waited. 
He had not merely evened up the odds; he 
had swung the odds his way. 

Time passed — minutes — hours — ages! 
And Cassidy still remained flattened against 
the wall, smiling to himself, and waited. 
He smiled sneeringly, pityingly, for those 
others already groping forward for him now, 
in the blackness. Cassidy wasat home. It 
was the thing he knew best of all—how to 
fight in the dark. 

Ages passed. 

Then Cassidy’s body began to tighten as 
he heard heavy breathing coming closer and 
still closer toward him along the wall from 
the door. He crouched, balancing himself 
upon his bare toes, the bone handle of the 
knife cuddled in his palm, and reached into 
his pocket on the new impulse born of all 
the animal cunning of his brain. Noise- 
lessly he brought out the little three-cor- 
nered file, and with the nicest of deliber- 
ate calculation he tossed it into the 
black void in front of him—tossed it 
toward the heavy breathing that was 
creeping closer and closer upon him. 
And when it fell, with 
a jingling, steely tinkle, 
the thing for which he 
had hoped answered 
the toss. 

A gun roared, spurt- 
ing flame so_ close 
that it singed Cassidy’s 
cheek, lighting up for 
one vivid instant the 
livid, blood-streaked 
face of the Gentle- 
man, half an arm’s 
length behind 
him, there in the 
darkness. And at 
the flash a man 
grunted across 
against the wall 
where the file had 
fallen—a man 
grunted gutteral- 
ly and floundered 
and thrashed 
upon the _ floor. 


The heavy 
breathing which 
had been edging 
in closer and 
closer was hushed, 
too, for with his 
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drug-crazed brain going to pieces under the 
strain, the Gentleman had fired — fired 
crazily at the first sound, and his bullet had- 
gone home—home into the Bull’s body. 
And Cassidy, in that same breath, balanced 
on his toes and lunged under that point 
of flame that had burned his cheek—lunged 
with all his weight behind the knife-point. 
The Gentleman went down, just as Garvice 
had fallen, with a deep sigh, and then 
rolled over on his face. 































“None o' that,” he rasped. “ You ain't got no time to pull any faintin’-stuff here! 
You gotta hang on and keep a-comin ! * 
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Cassidy blundered recklessly into a chair 
—into the overturned table—in his haste to 
find the door. When he had inserted the 
key and thrown the door open and the light 
came flooding in, he turned and found the 
barkeeper just as he knew he would find him, 
a trembling, quaking mass of flesh. He was 
the wrong kind of stuff for that sort of a 
game—the barkeeper. 

The girl still lay prone on the floor at the 
other end of the room, her face buried in her 
arms. Cassidy half lifted, half dragged her 
to her feet, and when she opened her eyes 
and saw what lay there upon the floor, hud- 
dled Garvice and Bull and the Gentleman, a 


twisted heap of clean linen and dapper gar- . 


ments, she gave the first sound that had 
passed her lips since Cassidy had flashed 
into the room. She cried aloud, and threw 
one hand across her face to shut out the 
sight, and swayed weakly. It was Cassi- 
dy’s voice, close to her ear, lashing her sav- 
agely, that brought her back. 

“None o’ that,” he rasped. ‘You ain’t 
got no time to pull any faintin’-stuff here! 
You gotta hang on and keep a-comin’!”’ 

It steadied her. It put sanity once more 
in her brain and strength in her body. On 
swift feet she followed when Cassidy leaped 
down the stairs and whirled through the 
still deserted barroom, the muzzle of the 
Gentleman’s revolver swinging before him. 
And when a window crashed up overhead— 
and then another—she was outside and run- 
ing swiftly, freely, beside Cassidy, who ran 
barefooted in the snow. 

At first he touched her elbow to guide her 
as they cut corners; he drew her this way 
and that as they threaded dark alleys, until 
suddenly he realized that she had found her 
own bearings, for she was leading the way. 

From there on Cassidy began to fall back 
and lose ground. He ran more and more 
heavily, choking, gurgling, gasping for 
breath. Once he had to stop entirely to 
cough and clear his throat of the blood 
that was smothering him. Once she tried 
to_talk—she turned and gasped brokenly 
over her shoulder: 


- “They’ve killed you! 


“They said he had been hurt! They said—” 

Every breath that the boy drew was a 
long, whistling rattle. He waved one hand 
and checked her. 

“You don’t—have to—tell me!’’ he man- 
aged to jerk out. “An’ I gotta save my 
breath.” 

They ran silently after that—steadily. 
But when the slender girl cut across the 
lawn through the knee-deep snow toward 
the house on the corner, she had to slacken 
her pace and wait for him, as he staggered 
along drunkenly in the rear. He stumbled 
and fell heavily, and she tried to help him to 
his feet. He pushed her hands away. By 
himself he swayed erect, dragging his wet 
coat sleeve across his lips. But he went on 
again a few yards, only to stumble once more 
and lurch face down across the steps. This 
time he did not have even strength enough 
left to push aside her arms. 

“They’ve hurt you!” she cried then. 
O-o-o-h!”’ And her 
voice rose in a little pitying moan as she 
stooped and tugged with all the strength of 
her young body to raise him. 

Cassidy tried to answer, but the gurgle 
that began deep in his throat choked the 
words. “The snow on the steps near his 
mouth was red with a pool that widened and 
grew steadily a deeper crimson. 

Cassidy tried again. 

“That bunch—get me?” His words 
came in great, sobbing blobs of breath, yet 
he managed to sneer. ‘That bunch—of 
rubes! I ain’t hurt—I’m only tired. No, 
I won’t try—I ain’t got time to come in.” 

He struggled, raised himself dizzily upon 
one elbow, and nodded his bristly head to- 
ward the window—the window with the lit- 
tle circular hole in its upper pane. . 

“T ain’t got time,” he panted on. “I’m 
goin’-—home. But he’s in there—he’ set- 
tin’ up for you. There’s nothin’ for you to 
be cryin’ about—you’re all right, now, ain’t 
yuh? You—you just go along in. An’ 
when you tell him—when you explain it to 
him—just tell him Cassidy brought yuh— 
Cassidy from N’Yawk!”’ 
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ENNEDY, I have a startling case 
for you. Can you help me out 
with it?” 

It was our old friend Andrews, 

head of the Great Eastern Life Insurance 

Company’s secret service. 

As he sat down heavily, he pulled from 
his immense black wallet some scraps of 
paper and newspaper cuttings. 

“You recall, I suppose,” he went on, 
unfolding the papers without waiting for 
an answer, ‘“‘the recent death of young 
Montague Phelps, at Woodbine, just out- 
side the city?” 

Kennedy nodded. The death of Phelps, 
about ten days before, had attracted 
nation-wide attention because of the heroic 
fight for life he had made against what the 
doctors admitted-had puzzled them—a new 
and baffling manifestation of coma. They 
had labored hard to keep him awake, but 
had not succeeded, and after several days 
of lying in a comatose state he had finally 
succumbed. It was one of those strange 
but rather frequent cases of long sleeps 
reported in the newspapers, although it 
was by no means one which might be classed 
as record-breaking. 

The interest in Phelps lay, a great deal, 
in the fact that the young man had married 
the popular dancer, Anginette Petrovska, 
a few months previously. His honeymoon 
trip around the world had suddenly been 
interrupted, while the couple were crossing 
Siberia, by news of the failure of the Phelps 
banking-house in Wall Street and the prac- 
tical wiping-out of his fortune. He had 
returned, only to fall a victim to a greater 
misfortune. 














““A few days before his death,” con- 
tinued Andrews, measuring his words 
carefully, “I, or rather the Great Eastern, 
which had been secretly investigating the 
case, received this letter. What do you 
think of it?” 

He spread out on the table a crumpled 
note in a palpably disguised handwriting: 

To WHom 1r May Concern: You would do well 
to look into the death of Montague Phelps, Jr. I 
accuse no one, assert nothing. But when a young 
man, apparently in the best of health, dreps off so 
mysteriously and even the physician in the case can 
give no very convincing information, that case 
warrants attention. I know what I know. 
AN OUTSIDER. 


“H-m,” mused Kennedy, weighing the 
contents of the note carefully, “one of 
the family, I'll be bound—unless the whole 
thing is a hoax. By the way, who else is 
there in the immediate family?” 

“Only a brother, Dana Phelps, younger 
and somewhat inclined to wildness, I be- 
lieve. At least, his father did not trust him 
with a large inheritance, but left most of 
his money in trust. But before we go any 
further, read that.” 

Andrews pulled from the papers a news- 
paper cutting on which he had drawn a 
circle about the following item. As we 
read, he eyed us sharply. 


PHELPS TOMB DESECRATED 


Last night, John Shaughnessy, a night watchman 
employed by the town of Woodbine, while on his 
rounds, was attracted by noises as of a violent 
struggle near the back road in the Woodbine Ceme- 
tery, on the outskirts of the town. He had varied 
his regular rounds because of the recent depreda- 
tions of motor-car yeggmen who had timed him 
in pulling off several jobs lately. 
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As he hurried toward the large mausoleum of 
the Phelps family, he saw two figures slink away in 
opposite directions in the darkness. One of them, he 
asserts positively, seemed to be a woman in black, 
the other a man whom he could not see clearly. 
They readily eluded pursuit in the shadows, and a 
moment later he heard the whir of a high-powered 
car, apparently bearing them away. 

At the tomb there was every evidence of a struggle. 
Things had been thrown about; the casket had 
been broken open, but the body of Montague 
Phelps, Jr., which had been interred there about 
ten days ago, was not touched or mutilated. 

It was a shocking and extraordinary violation. 
Shaughnessy believes that some personal jewels 
may have been buried with Phelps and that the 
thieves were after them, that they fought over the 
loot, and in the midst of the fight were scared away. 

The vault is of peculiar construction, a costly 
tomb in which repose the bodies of the late Mon- 
tague Phelps, Sr., of his wife, and now of his eldest 
son. The raid had evidently been carefully planned 
to coincide with a time when Shaughnessy would 
ordinarily have been on the other side of the town. 
The entrance to the tomb had been barred, but 
during the commotion the ghouls were surprised 
and managed to escape without accomplishing their 
object and leaving no trace. 

Mrs. Phelps, when informed of the vandalism, 
was shocked, and has been in a very nervous state 
since the tomb was forced open. The local author- 
ities seem extremely anxious that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
ghoulish visit to the tomb, but as yet the Phelps 
family has taken no steps. 


“Are you aware of any scandal, any 
skeleton in the closet in the family?” asked 
Craig, looking up. 

“No—not yet,” considered Andrews. 
“As soon as I heard of the vandalism, I 
began to wonder what could have happened 
in the Phelps tomb, as far as our company’s 
interests were concerned. You see, that 
was yesterday. To-day this letter came 
along,” he added, laying down a second 
very dirty and wrinkled note beside the first. 
It was quite patently written by a different 
person from the first; its purport was 
different, indeed quite the opposite of the 
other. “It was sent to Mrs. Phelps,” 
explained Andrews, “and she gave it out 
herself to the police.” 


Unless you leave 


Do not show this to the police. 
$5000 in gold in the old stump in the swamp across 
from the cemetery, you will have reason to regret 
it. If you respect the memory of the dead, do this, 
and do it quietly. 


Brack -HAND. 


“Well,” I ejaculated, “that’s cool. 
What threat could be used to back this 
demand on the Phelpses?” 

“Here’s the situation,”’ resumed Andrews, 
puffing violently on his inevitable cigar and 


toying with the letters and clippings. “We 
have already held up payment of the half- 
million dollars of insurance to the widow 
as long as we can consistently do so. But 
we must’ pay soon, scandal or not, unless 
we can get something more than mere 
conjecture.” 

“You are already holding it up?” queried 
Craig. 

“Yes. You see, we investigate thor- 
oughly every suspicious death. In most 
cases, no body is found. This case is 
different in that respect. There is a body, 
and it is the body of the insured, apparently. 
But a death like this, involving the least 
mystery, receives careful examination, es- 
pecially if, as in this case, it has recently 
been covered by heavy policies. My work 
has often served to reverse the decision of 
doctors and coroners’ juries. 

“An insurance detective, as you can 
readily appreciate, Kennedy, soon comes to 
recognize the characteristics in the crimes 
with which he deals. For example, writing 
of the insurance plotted for rarely precedes 
the conspiracy to defraud. That is, I know 
of few cases in which a policy originally 
taken out in good faith has subsequently 
become the means of a swindle. — 

“In outright-murder cases, the assassin 
induces the victim to take out insurance in 
his favor. In suicide cases, the insured 
does so himself. Just after his return home, 
young Phelps, who carried fifty thousand 
dollars already, applied for and was granted 
one of the largest policies we have ever 
written—half a million.” 

“Was it incontestible without the suicide 
clause?” asked Kennedy. 

“Yes,” replied Andrews, ‘“‘and suicide 
is the first and easiest theory. Why, you 
have no idea how common the crime of 
suicide for the sake of the life insurance is 
becoming. Nowadays, we insurance men 
almost believe that everyone who contem- 
plates ending his existence takes out a policy 
so as to make his life, which is useless to 
him, a benefit, at least, to some one—-and a 
nightmare to the insurance detective.” 

“T know,” I cut in, for I recalled having 
been rather interested in the Phelps case 
at the time, “but I thought the doctors 
said finally that death was due to heart 
failure.” ; 

“Doctor Forden whosigned the papers said 
so,” corrected Andrews. “Heart failure— 
what does that mean? As well say breath 
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failure, or nerve failure. I'll tell you what 
kind of failure I think it was. It was money 
failure. Hard times and poor investments 
struck Phelps before he really knew how to 
handle his small fortune. It called him 
home and—pouf!—he is off—to leave to 
his. family a cool half-million by his death. 
But did he do it himself or did some one else 
do it? That’s the question.” 

“What is your theory,” inquired Ken- 
nedy absently, “assuming there is no 
scandal hidden in the life of Phelps before 
or after he married the Russian dancer?” 

“JT don’t know, Kennedy,” confessed 
Andrews. “I have had so many theories 
and have changed them so rapidly that all 
I lay claim to believing, outside of the bald 
facts that I have stated, is that there must 
have been some poison. I rather sense it, 
feel that there is no doubt of it, in fact. 
That is why I have come to you. I want 
you to clear it up, one way or another. The 
company has no interest except in getting 
at the truth.” 

“The body is really there?” 
Kennedy. ‘‘You saw it?” 

“Tt was there no later than this after- 


asked 


noon, and in an almost perfect state of 
preservation, too.” 

Kennedy seemed to be looking at and 
through Andrews as if he would hypnotize 


the truth out of him. “Let me see,” he 
said quickly. “It is not very late now. 
Can we visit the mausoleum to-night?” 

“Easily. My car is down-stairs. Wood- 
bine is not far, and you'll find it a very 
attractive suburb, aside from this mys- 
tery.” 

Andrews lost no time in getting us out to 
Woodbine, and on the fringe of the little 
town, one of the wealthiest around the city, 
he deposited us at the least likely place of 
all, the cemetery. A visit to a cemetery is 
none too enjoyable even on a bright day. 
In the early night it is positively uncanny. 
What was gruesome in the daylight became 
doubly so under the shroud of darkness. 

We made our way into the grounds 
through a gate, and I, at least, even with 
all the enlightenment of modern science, 
could not restrain a weird and creepy sensa- 
tion. ; 

“Here is the Phelps tomb,” directed 
Andrews, pausing beside a marble structure 
of Grecian lines and pulling out a duplicate 
key of a new lock which had been placed 
on the heavy door of grated iron. As we 
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entered, it was with a shudder at the damp 
odor of decay. Kennedy had _ brought 
his little electric bull’s-eye, and, as he 
flashed it about, we could see at a glance 
that the reports had not been exaggerated. 
Everything showed marks of a struggle. 
Some of the ornaments had been broken, 
and the coffin itself had been forced open. 

“T have had things kept just as we found 
them,” explained Andrews. 

Kennedy peered into the broken coffin 
long and attentively. With a little effort I, 
too, followed the course of the circle of 
light. The body was, as Andrews had said, 
in an excellent, indeed a perfect, state of 
preservation. There were, strange to say, 
no marks of decay. 

“Strange, very strange,” muttered Ken- 


nedy to himself. 


“Could it have been some medical stu- 
dents, body-snatchers?” I asked musingly. 
“Or was it simply a piece of vandalism? 
I wonder “f there could have been any 
jewels buried with him, as Shaughnessy 
said? That would make the motive plain 
robbery.” 

“There were no jewels,” said Andrews, 
his mind not on the first part of my ques- 
tion, but watching Kennedy intently. 

Craig had dropped on his knees on the 
damp, mildewed floor, and bringing his 
bull’s-eye close to the stones, was examining 
some spots here and there. 

“There could not have been any sub- 
stitution?” I whispered, with my mind 
still on the broken coffin. ‘‘That would 
cover up the evidence of a poisoning, you 
know.” 

“No,” replied Andrews positively, “al- 
though bodies can be obtained cheaply 
enough from a morgue, ostensibly for medi- 
cal purposes. No, that is Phelps, all right.” 

“Well, then,” I persisted, “body- 
snatchers, medical students?” 

“Not likely for the same reason,” he 
rejected. 

We bent over closer to watch Kennedy. 
Apparently he had founda number of round, 
flat spots with little spatters beside them. 
He was carefully trying to scrape them up 
with as little of the surrounding mold as 
possible. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was a 
noise outside, as if a person were moving 
through the underbrush. It was fearsome 
in its suddenness. Wasit human or wraith? 
Kennedy darted to the door in time to see a 
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shadow glide silently away, lost in the dark- 
ness of the fine old willows. Some one had 
approached the mausoleum for’ a second 
time, not knowing we were there, and had 
escaped. Down the road we could hear 
the purr of an almost silent motor. 

‘Somebody is trying to get in to conceal 
something here,’’ muttered Kennedy, sti- 
fling his disappointment at not getting a 
closer view of the intruder. 

“Then it was not a suicide,” I exclaimed. 
“Tt was a murder!” 

Craig shook his head sententiously. 
Evidently he was not prepared yet to talk. 

With another look at the body in the 
broken casket he remarked: “To-morrow 
I want to call on Mrs. Phelps and Doctor 
Forden, and, if it is possible to find him, 
Dana Phelps. Meanwhile, Andrews, if 
you and Walter will stand guard here, there 
is an apparatus which I should like to get 
from my laboratory and set up here before 
it is too late.” 

It was far past the witching hour of mid- 
night, when graveyards proverbially yawn, 
before Craig returned in thecar. Nothing 
had happened in the meantime except those 


usual eery noises that one may hear in the 


country at night anywhere. Our visitor 
of the early evening seemed to have been 
scared away for good. 

Inside the mausoleum, Kennedy set up 
a peculiar machine which he attached to 
the electric-light circuit in the street by a 
long wire which he ran loosely over the 
ground. Part of the apparatus consisted of 
an elongated box lined with lead, to which 
were several other attachments, the nature 
of which I did not understand, and a crank- 
handle. 

“What’s that?” asked Andrews curiously, 
as Craig set up a screen between the appara- 
tus and the body. 

“This is a calcium-tungsten screen,” 
remarked Kennedy, adjusting now what I 
know to be a Crookes’ tube on the other 
side of the body itself, so that the order was: 
the tube, the- body, the screen, and the ob- 
long box. Without a further word we con- 
tinued to watch him. 

At last, the apparatus adjusted appar- 
ently to his satisfaction, he brought out a 
jar of thick white liquid and a bottle of 
powder. 

“Buttermilk and a couple of ounces of 
bismuth subcarbonate,”’ he remarked, as 
he mixed some in a glass, and with a pump 


forced it down the throat of the body, now 
lying so that the abdomen was almost flat 
against the screen. | 

He turned a switch and the peculiar blu- 
ish effulgence, which always appears when 
a Crookes’ tube is being used, burst forth, 
accompanied by the droning of his induction- 
coil. and the welcome smell of ozone pro- 
duced by the electrical discharge in the 
almost fetid air of the tomb. Meanwhile, 
he was gradually turning the handle of the 
crank attached to the oblong box. He 
seemed so engrossed in the delicateness of 
the operation that we did not question 
him, in fact did not move. For Andrews, 
at least, it was enough to know that he had 
succeeded in enlisting Kennedy’s services. 

Well along toward morning it was before 
Kennedy had concluded his tests, whatever 
they were, and had packed away his para-. 
phernalia. 

“T’m afraid it will take me two or three 
days to get at this evidence, even now,” 
he remarked, impatient at even the lim- 
itations science put on his activity. We 
had started back for a quick run tothe city 
and rest. “But, anyhow, it will give us 
a chance to do some investigating along 
other lines.”’ 

Early the next day, in spite of the late 
session of the night before, Kennedy started 
me with him on a second visit to Woodbine. 
This time he was armed with a letter of 
introduction from Andrews to Mrs. Phelps. 

She proved to be a young woman of 
most extraordinary grace and beauty, with 
a superb carriage such as only years of 
closest training under the best dancers of 
the world could give. There was a peculiar 
velvety softness about her flesh and skin, 
a witching stoop to her shoulders that was 
decidedly continental, and in her deep, 
soulful eyes a half-wistful look that was 
most alluring. In fact, she was as attrac- 
tive a widow as the best Fifth Avenue deal- 
ers in mourning goods could have produced. 

I knew that ’Ginette Phelps had been, 
both as dancer and wife, always the center 
of a group of actors, artists, and men of 
letters as well as of the world and affairs. 
The Phelpses had lived well, although they 
were not extremely wealthy, as fortunes go. 
When the blow fell, I could well fancy that 


’ the loss of his money had been most serious 


to young Montague, who had showered 
everything as lavishly as he was able upon 
his captivating bride. 





“Here's the situation,” resumed Andrews, puffing violently on his inevitable cigar 
and toying with the letters and clippings. “We have already held up payment of 
the half-million dollars of insurance to the widow as long as we can consistently do so” 


Mrs. Phelps did not seem to be overjoyed 
at receiving us, yet made no open effort 
to refuse. 

“How long ago did the coma first show 
itself?” asked Kennedy, after our intro- 
ductions were completed. ‘Was your hus- 
band a man of neurotic tendency, as far as 
you could judge?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t say when it began,” 
she answered, in a voice that was soft and 
musical and under perfect control. ‘The 
doctor would know that better. No, he 
was not neurotic, I think.” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Phelps take any 
drugs—not habitually, but just before this 
sleep came on?” , 

Kennedy was seeking his information 
in a manner and tone that would cause as 
little offense as possible. ‘Oh, no,” she 
hastened. “‘No, never—absolutely.”’ 


“You called in Doctor Forden the last 
night?” 

“Yes, he had been Montague’s physician 
many years ago, you know.” 

“T see,” remarked Kennedy, who was 
thrusting about aimlessly to get her off her 


guard. ‘By the way, you know there is 
a great deal of gossip about the almost 
perfect state of preservation of the body, 
Mrs. Phelps. I see it was not embalmed.” 

She bit her lip and looked at Kennedy 
sharply. 

“Why, why do you and Mr. Andrews 
worry me? Can’t you see Doctor Forden?” 

In her annoyance I fancied that there 
was a surprising lack of sorrow. She 
seemed preoccupied. I could not escape 
the feeling that she was putting some ob- 
stacle in our way, or that from the day of 
the discovery of the vandalism, some one 
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had been making an effort to keep: the real 
facts concealed. Was she shielding some 
one? It flashed over me that perhaps, 
after all, she had submitted to the black- 
mail and had buried the money at the 
appointed place. There seemed to be little 
use in pursuing the inquiry, so wé excused 
ourselves, much, I thought, to her relief. 

We found Doctor Forden, who lived on the 
same street as the Phelpses several squares 
away, most fortunately at home. Forden 
was an extremely interesting man, as is, 
indeed, the rule with physicians. I could 
not but fancy, however, that his hearty 
assurance that he would be glad to talk 
freely on the case was somewhat forced. 

“You were sent for by Mrs. Phelps, 
-that last night, I believe, while Phelps 
was still alive?” asked Kennedy. 

“Yes. During the day it had been 


impossible to arouse him, and that night, 
when Mrs. Phelps and the nurse found him 
sinking even deeper into the comatose 
state, I was summoned again. He was 
beyond hope then. I did everythingI could, 
but he died a few moments after I arrived.” 

“Did you try artificial respiration?” 


asked Kennedy. 

““N-no,” replied Forden. ‘I telephoned 
here for my respirator, but by the time it 
arrived at the house it was too late. 
Nothing had been omitted while he was 
still struggling with the spark of life. When 
that went out, what was the use?”’ 

“You were his personal physician?”’ 

“le.” 

“Had you ever noticed that he took any 
drug?” 

’ Doctor Forden shot a quick glance at 
Kennedy. “Of course not. He was not a 
drug fiend.” 

“‘T didn’t mean that he was -addicted to 
any drug. But had he taken anything 
lately, either of his own volition or with the 
advice or knowledge of anyone else?” 

“Of course not.” 

“There’s another strange thing I wish to 
ask your opinion about,” pursued Kennedy, 
not to be rebuffed. ‘“‘I have seen his 
body. It is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, almost lifelike. And yet I under- 
stand, or at least it seems, that it was not 
embalmed.” 

“You'll have to ask the undertaker about 
that,” answered the doctor brusquely. 

It was evident that he was getting more 
and more constrained in his answers. Ken- 


nedy did not seem to mind it, but to me it 
seemed that he must be hiding something. 
Was there some secret which medical ethics 
kept locked in his breast? Kennedy had 
risen and excused himself. 

The interviews had not resulted in much, 
I felt, yet Kennedy did not seem to care. 
Back in the city again, he buried himself 
in his laboratory for the rest of the day, most 
of the time in his datk room, where he was 
developing photographic plates or films, I 
did not know which. 

During the afternoon Andrews dropped 
in for a few monents to report that he had 
nothing to add to what had already devel- 
oped. He was not much impressed by the 
interviews. 

“There’s just one thing I want to speak 
about, though,” he said at length, unbur- 
dening his mind. ‘That tomb and the 
swamp, too, ought to be watched. Last 
night showed me that there seems to be a 
regular nocturnal visitor and that we can- 
not depend on that town night watchman 
to scare him off. Yet if we watch up there, 
he will be warned and will lielow. How can 
we watch both places at once and yet re- 
main hidden?” 

Kennedy nodded approval of the sugges- 
tion. ‘T’ll fix that,” he replied, anxious to 
return to his photographic labors. ‘“ Meet 
me, both of you, on the road from the 
station at Woodbine, just as it is getting 
dusk.”” Without another word he dis- 
appeared into the dark room. 

We met him that night as he had re- 
quested. He had come up to Woodbine 
in the baggage-car of the train with a power- 
ful dog, for all the world like a huge, gray 
wolf. 

“Down, Schaef,’ he ordered, as the dog 
began to show an uncanny. interest in me. 
“Let me introduce my new dog-detective,”’ 
he chuckled. “She has a wonderful record 
as a police-dog.”’ 

We were making our way now through 
the thickening shadows of the town to the 
outskirts. “She’s a German sheep-dog, 
a Schiferhund,” he explained. “For my 
part, it is the English bloodhound in the 
open country and the sheep-dog in the city 
and the suburbs.” 

Schaef seemed to have many of the char- 
acteristics of the wild, prehistoric animal, 
among them the full, upright ears of the 
wild dog which are such a great help to it. 
She was a fine, alert, upstanding dog, hardy, 
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fierce, and literally untiring, of a tawny 
light brown like a lioness, about the same 
size and somewhat of the type of the smooth- 
coated collie, broad of chest and with a full 
brush of tail. 

Untamed though she seemed, she was 
perfectly under Kennedy’s control, and ren- 
dered him absolute and unreasoning obedi- 
ence. 

At the cemetery we established a strict 
watch about the Phelps mausoleum and the 
swamp which lay across the road, not a 
difficult thing to do as far as concealment 
went, owing to the foliage. Still, for the 
same reason, it was hard to cover the whole 
ground. In the shadow of a thicket we 
waited. Now and then we could hear 
Schaef scouting about in the underbrush, 
crouching and hiding, watching and guard- 
ing. 

As the hours of waiting in the heavily 
laden night air wore on, I wondered whether 
our vigil in this weird place would be 
rewarded. The soughing of the night wind 
in the evergreens, mournful at the best, was 
doubly so now. Hour after hour we waited 
patiently. 

At last there was a slight noise from the 
direction opposite the mausoleum and 
toward the swamp next to the cemetery. 

Kennedy reached out and drew us back 
into the shadow deeper. ‘Some one is 
prowling about, approaching the mauso- 
leum on that side, I think,” he whispered. 

Instantly there recurred to me_ the 
thought I had had earlier in the day that 
perhaps, after all, the five thousand dollars 
of hush money, for whatever purpose it 
might be extorted, had been buried in the 
swamp by Mrs. Phelps in her anxiety. Had 
that been what she was concealing? Per- 
haps the blackmailer had come to recon- 
noiter, and, if the money was there, to take 
it away. 

Schaef, who had been near us, was sniffing 
eagerly. From our hiding-place we could 
just see her. She had heard the sounds, 
too, even before we had, and for an instant 
stood with every muscle tense. 

Then, like an arrow, she darted into the 
underbrush. An instant later, the sharp 
crack of a revolver rang out. Schaef kept 
right on, never stopping a second, except, 
perhaps, for surprise. 

“Crack!” almost in her face came a 
second spit of fire in the darkness, and a 
bullet crashed through the leaves and 


buried itself in a tree with a ping. The 
intruder’s marksmanship was poor, but the 
dog paid no attention to it. 

“One of the few animals that show no 
fear of gun-fire,’ muttered Kennedy, in 
undisguised admiration. 

““G-r-r-r,” we heard from the police-dog. 

“She has made a leap at the hand that 
holds the gun,” cried Kennedy, now rising 
and moving rapidly in the same direction. 
‘She has been taught that a man once badly 
bitten in the hand is nearly out of the 
fight.”’ 

We followed, too. As we approached we 
were just in time to see Schaef running in 
and out between the legs of a man who had 
heard us approach and was hastily making 
tracks for the road. As he tripped, she 
lunged for his back. 

Kennedy blew shrilly on a police whistle. 
Reluctantly, Schaef let go. One could see 
that with all her canine instinct she wanted 
to “get” that man. Her jaws were open, 
as, with longing eyes, she stood over the 
prostrate form in the grass. The whistle 
was a signal, and she had been taught to 
obey unquestioningly. 

“Don’t move until we get to you, or you 


are a dead man,” shouted Kennedy, pulling 


an automatic as he ran. “Are you hurt?” 

There was no answer, but as we ap- 
proached, the man moved, ever so little, 
through curiosity to see his pursuers. 

Schaef shot forward. Again the whistle 
sounded and she dropped back. We bent 
over to seize him as Kennedy secured the 
dog. 

‘““She’s a devil,” ground out the prone 
figure on the grass. 

“Dana Phelps!” exclaimed Andrews, as 
the man turned his face toward us. ‘*‘ What 
are you doing, mixed up in this?” 

Suddenly there was a movement in the 
rear, toward the mausoleum itself. We 
turned, but it was too late. Two dark 
figures’ slunk through the gloom, bearing 
something between them. Kennedy slipped 
the leash off Schaef and she shot out like 
an unchained bolt of lightning. 

There was the whir of a high-powered 
machine which must have sneaked up with 
the muffler on during the excitement. They 
had taken a desperate chance and had 
succeeded. They were gone! 

Still holding Dana Phelps between us, we 
hurried toward the tomb and entered. 
While our attention had been diverted in 
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the direction of the swamp, the body of 
Montague Phelps had been stolen. 

Dana Phelps was still deliberately brush- 
ing off his clothes. Had he been in league 
with them, executing a flank movement to 
divert our attention? Or had it all been 
pure chance? 

“Well?” demanded Andrews. 

“Well?” replied Dana. 

Kennedy said nothing, and I felt that, 
with our capture, the mystery seemed to 
have deepened rather than cleared. 

As Andrews and Phelps faced each 
other, I noticed that the latter was 
now and then endeavoring to cover his 
wrist, where the dog had torn his coat 
sleeve. 

“Are youhurt badly?” inquired Kennedy. 

Dana said nothing, but backed Away. 
Kennedy advanced, insisting on looking at 
the wounds. As he looked he disclosed a 
semicircle of marks. 

“Not a dog bite,” he whispered, turning 
to me and fumbling in his pocket. “Be- 
sides, those marks are a couple of days old. 
They have scabs on them.” 

He had pulled out a pencil and a piece 
of paper, and, unknown to Phelps, was 
writing in the darkness. I leaned over. 
Near the point, in the tube through which 
the point for writing was, protruded a small 
accumulator and tiny electric lamp which 
threw a little disk of light, so small that it 
could be hidden by the hand, yet quite 
sufficient to guide Craig in moving the 
point of his pencil for the proper formation 
of whatever he was recording on the surface 
of the paper. 

“An electric-light pencil,” he remarked 
laconically, in an undertone. 

“Who were the others?” demanded 
Andrews of Dana. ‘ 

There was a pause as though he were 
debating whether or not to answer at all. 
“JT don’t know,” he said at length. “I 
wish I did.” 

“You don’t know?” queried Andrews, 
with incredulity. 

“No. I say I wish I did know. You 
and your dog interrupted me just as I was 
about to find out, too.” 

We looked at each other in amazement. 
Andrews was frankly skeptical of the 
coolness of the young man. Kennedy said 
nothing for some moments. 

““T see you don’t want to talk,” he put 
in shortly. 











“Nothing to talk about,’’ grunted Dana, 
in disgust. 

“Then why are you here?”’ 

“Nothing but conjecture. No facts,. 
only suspicions,” said Dana, half to himself. 

“You expect us to believe that?” insinu- 
ated Andrews. 

“T can’t help what you believe. That is 
the fact.” 

‘And you were not with them?” 

Me 

“You'll be within call, if we let you go 
now, any time that we want you?” inter- 
rupted Kennedy, much to the surprise of 
Andrews. 

“‘T shall stay in Woodbine as long as there 
is any hope of clearing up this case. If 
you want me, I suppose I shall have to stay 
anyhow, even if there is a clue somewhere 
else.” 

“T’ll take your word for it,” offered 
Kennedy. 

“T’ll give it.” 

I must say that I rather liked the young 
chap, although I could make nothing out of 
him. 

As Dana Phelps disappeared down the 
road, Andrews turned to Kennedy. ‘‘What 
did you do that for?” he asked, half criti- 
cally. 

“Because we can watch him, anyway,” 
answered Craig, with a significant glance 
at the now empty casket. “Have him 
shadowed, Andrews. It may lead to some- 
thing and it may not. But in any case 
don’t let him get out of reach.” 

“Here we are in a worse mystery than 
ever,” grumbled Andrews. “We have 
caught a prisoner, but the body is gone, and 
we can’t even show that he was an accom- 
plice.”’ 

‘What were you writing?”’ I asked Craig, 
endeavoring to change the subject to one 
more promising. 

‘Just copying the peculiar shape of those 
marks on Phelps’ arm. Perhaps we can 
improve on the finger-print method of 
identification. Those were the marks of 
human teeth.” 

He was glancing casually at his sketch as 
he displayed it to us. I wondered whether 
he really expected to obtain proof of the 
identity of at least one of the ghouls by 
the tooth-marks. 

“Tt shows eight teeth, one of them de- 
cayed,’*he remarked. ‘By the way, there’s 
no use watching here any longer. I have 
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some more work to do in the laboratory 
which will keep me another day. To- 
morrow night I shall be ready. Andrews, 
in the mean time I leave the shadowing of 
Dana to you, and with the help of Jameson 
I want you to arrange to have all those con- 
nected with the case at my laboratory to- 
morrow night without fail.” 

Andrews and I had to do some clever 
scheming to bring pressure to bear on the 
various persons interested to insure their 
attendance, now that Craig was ready to 
act. Of course there was no difficulty in 
getting Dana Phelps. Andrews’s shadows 
reported nothing in his actions of the 
following day that indicated anything. 
Mrs. Phelps came down to town by train 
and Doctor Forden motored in. Andrews 
even took the precaution to secure Shaugh- 
nessy and the trained nurse, Miss Tracy, 
who had been with Montague Phelps 
during his illness but had not contributed 
anything toward untangling the case. 
Andrews and myself completed the little 
audience. 

We found Kennedy heating a large mass 
of some composition of rubber, such as 
dentists use in taking impressions of the 
teeth. 

“T shall be ready in a moment,” he ex- 
cused himself, still bending over his Bunsen 
flame. “By the way, Mr. Phelps, if you 
will permit me.” 

He had detached a wad of the softened 
rubber. Phelps, taken by surprise, allowed 
him to make an impression of his teeth, 
almost before he realized what Kennedy was 
doing. The precedent set, so to speak, 
Kennedy approached Doctor Forden. He 
demurred but finally consented.. Mrs. 
Phelps followed, then the nurse, and even 
Shaughnessy. : 

With a quick glance at each impression, 
Kennedy laid them aside to harden. 

“T am ready to begin,” he remarked at 
length, turning to a peculiar looking instru- 
ment, something like three telescopes point- 
ing at a center in which was a series of glass 
prisms. . 

“These five senses of ours are pretty dull 
detectives sometimes,’’ Kennedy began. 
“But I find that when we are able to call 
in outside aid we usually find that there are 
no more mysteries.” 

He placed something in a test-tube in 
line before one of the barrels of the tele- 
scopes, near a brilliant electric light. 


“What do you see, Walter?” he asked, 
indicating an eyepiece. 

I looked. ‘A series of lines,” I replied. 
“What is it?”’ 

“That,” he explained, ‘‘is a spectroscope, 
and those are the lines of the absorption 
spectrum. Each of those lines, by its pres- 
ence, denotes a different substance. Now, 
on the pavement of the Phelps mausoleum 
I found, you will recall, some roundish spots. 
I have made a very diluted solution of them 
which is placed in this tube. 

“The applicability of the spectroscope 
to the differentiation of various substances 
is too well known to need explanation. Its 
value lies in the exact nature of the evidence 
furnished. Even the very dilute solution 
which I have been able to make of the 
material scraped from those spots gives 
characteristic absorption bands between the 
D and E lines, as they are called. Their 
wave-lengths are between 5774 and 5390. 
It is such a distinct absorption spectrum 
that it is possible to determine with cer- 
tainty that the fluid actually contains a 
certain substance, even though the micro- 
scope might fail to give sure proof. Blood 
—human blood—that was what those stains 
were.” 

He paused. “The spectra of the blood 
pigments,” he added, ‘‘of the extremely 
minute quantities of blood and the decom- 
position products of hemoglobin in the blood 
are here infallibly shown, varying very 
distinctly with the chemical changes which 
the pigments may undergo.”’ 

Whose blood was it? I asked myself. 
Was it of some one who had visited the 
tomb, who was surprised there or surprised 
some one else there? I was hardly ready 
for Kennedy’s quick remark. 

“There were two kinds of blood there. 
One was contained in the spots on the floor 
all about the mausoleum. There are marks 
on thearm of Dana Phelps which he probably 
might say were made by the teeth of my 
police-dog, Schaef. They are human tooth- 
marks, however. He was bitten by some 
one in a struggle. It was his blood on the 
floor of the mausoleum. Whose were the 
teeth?”’ 

Kennedy fingered the now set rubber im- 
pressions, then resumed: “Before I answer 
that question, what else does the spec- 
troscope show? I found some spots near 
the coffin, which has been broken openbya 
heavy object. It had slipped and had 





















Doctor Forden shot a quick glance at Kennedy. “Of 


course not. He was not a drug fiend.” 


injured the body of Montague Phelps. 
From the injury some drops had oozed. My 
spectroscope tells me that that, too, is blood. 
The blood and other muscular and nervous 
fluids of the body had remained in an aqu- 
eous condition instead of becoming pectous. 
That is a remarkable circumstance.” 

It flashed over me what Kennedy had 
been driving at in his inquiry regarding 
embalming. If the poisons of the embalm- 
ing fluid had not been injected, he had now 
clear proof regarding anything his spec- 
troscope discovered. 

“T had expected to find a poison, perhaps 
an alkaloid,” he continued slowly, as he 
outlined his discoveries by the use of one 
of the most fascinating branches of modern 
science, spectroscopy. “In cases of poison- 
ing by these substances, the spectroscope 
often has obvious advantages over chemical 
methods, for minute amounts will produce 
a well-defined spectrum. The spectro- 
scope ‘spots’ the substance, to use a police 
idiom, the moment the case is turned over 
to it. There was no poison there.” He 
had raised his voice to emphasize the start- 
ling revelation. ‘Instead, I found an ex- 
traordinary amount of the substance and 
products of glycogen. The liver, where 


this substange is stored, is literally sur- 
charged in the body of Phelps.” 

He had started his moving-picture ma- 
chine. 
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“Here I have one of the latest develop- 

ments in the moving-picture art,” he re- 

sumed, “an X-ray moving picture, a 

feat which was until recently visionary, 

a science now in its infancy, bearing 

the formidable names of biorént- 

genography, or kinematoradio- 
graphy.” 

Kennedy was holding his 

little audience breathless as 

he proceeded. I fancied I 

could see Anginette Phelps 

give a little shudder at 

the prospect of looking 

into the very interior 

ofahuman body. But 

she was pale with the 

fascination of it. 

Neither Forden 

—"~ nor the nurse 

looked to the 

right or to the 

Dana Phelps was open-eyed with 


left. 
wonder. 

“In one X-ray photograph, or even in 
several,” continued Kennedy, ‘‘it is diffi- 


cult to discover slight motions. Not so 
in a moving picture. For instance, here I 
have a picture which will show you a living 
body in all its moving details.” 

On the screen before us was projected a 
huge shadowgraph of a chest and abdomen. 
We could see the vertebre of the spinal 
column, the ribs, and the variolis organs. 

“Tt is difficult to get a series of photo- 
graphs directly from a fluorescent screen,” 
Kennedy went on. “TI overcome the diffi- 
culty by having. lenses of sufficient rapidity 
to photograph even faint images on that 
screen. It is better than the so-called serial 
method, by which a number of separate 
X-ray pictures are taken and then pieced 
together and rephotographed to make the 
film. I can focus the X-rays first on the 
screen by means of a special quartz objec- 
tive which I have devised. Then I take the 
pictures. 

“Here, you see, are the lungs in slow or 
rapid respiration. There is the rhythmi- 
cally beating heart, distinctly pulsating 
in perfect outline. There is the liver, mov- 
ing up and down with the diaphragm, the 
intestines, and the stomach. You can see 
the bones moving with the limbs, as well 
as the inner visceral life. All that is hidden 
to the eye by the flesh is now made visible 
in striking manner.” 
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Never have I seen an audience at the 
“movies”? so thrilled as we were now, as 
Kennedy swayed our interest at his will. 
I had been dividing my attention between 
Kennedy and the extraordinary beauty of 
the famous Russian dancer. I forgot Angi- 
nette Phelps entirely. 

Kennedy placed another film in the 
holder. 

“You are now looking into the body of 
Montague Phelps,” he announced sud- 
denly. 

We leaned forward eagerly. Mrs. Phelps 
gave a half-suppressed gasp. What was 
the secret hidden in it? 

There was the stomach, a curved sack 
something like a bagpipe or a badly made 
boot, with a tiny canal at the toe connecting 
it with the small intestine. There were 
the heart and lungs. 

“T have rendered the stomach visible,” 
resumed Kennedy, ‘‘made it ‘metallic,’ 
so to speak, by injecting a solution of bis- 
muth in buttermilk, the usual method, by 
which it becomes more impervious to the 
X-rays and hence darker in the skiagraph. 
I took these pictures not at the rate of four- 
teen or so a second, like the others, but at 
intervals of a few seconds. I did that so 
that, when I run them off, I get a sort of 
compressed moving picture. What you see 
in a short space of time actually took much 
longer to occur. I could have either kind 
of picture, but I prefer the latter. 

“For, you will notice that there is move- 
ment here—of the heart, of the lungs, of 
the stomach—faint, imperceptible under 
erdinary circumstances, but nevertheless, 
movement.” 

He was pointing at the lungs. ‘‘A single 
peristaltic contraction takes place normally 
in a very few seconds. Here it takes min- 
utes. And the stomach. Notice what the 
bismuth mixture shows. There is a very 
slow series of regular wave-contractions 
from the fundus to the pylorus. Ordina- 
rily one wave takes ten seconds to traverse 
it; here it is so slow as almost to be un- 
noticed.” 

What was the implication of his startling, 
almost gruesome, discovery? I saw it 
clearly, yet hung on his words, afraid to 
admit even to myself the logical interpre- 
tation of what I saw. 

“Reconstruct the case,” continued Craig 
excitedly. ‘“‘Mr. Phelps, always a bon 





vivant and now so situated by marriage 


that he must be so, comes back to America 
to find his personal fortune—gone. 

“What was left? He did as many have 
done. He took out a new large policy on 
his life. How was he to profit by it? 
Others have committed suicide, have died 
to win. Cases are common now where men 
have ended their lives under such circum- 
stances by swallowing bichloride-of-mer- 
cury tablets, a favorite method, it seems, 
lately. 

“But Phelps did not want to die to win. 
Life was too sweet to him. He had another 
scheme.”’ Kennedy dropped his voice. 

“One of the most fascinating problems 
in speculation as to the future of the race 
under the influence of science is that of 
suspended animation. The usual attitude 
is one of reserve or skepticism. There is 
no necessity for it. Records exist of cases 
where vital functions have been practically 
suspended, with no food and little air. 
Every day science is getting closer to the 
control of metabolism. In the trance the 
body functions are so slowed as to simulate 
death. You have heard of the Indian 
fakirs who bury themselves alive and are 
dug up days later? You have doubted it. 
But there is nothing improbable in it. 

“Experiments have been made with 
toads which have been imprisoned in porous 
rock where they could get the necessary air. 
They have lived for months in a stupor. 
In impervious rock they have died. Frozen 
fish can revive; bears and other animals 
hibernate. There are all gradations from 
ordinary sleep to the torpor of death. 
Science can slow down almost to a stand- 
still the vital processes so that excretions 
disappear and respiration and heart-beat 
are almost wil. 

“What the Indian fakir does in a cata- 
leptic condition may be duplicated. It is 
not incredible that they may possess some 
vegetable extract by which they perform 
their as yet unexplained feats of prolonged 
living burial. For, if an animal free from 
disease is subjected to the action of some 
chemical and physical agencies which have 
the property of reducing to the extreme 
limit the motor forces and nervous stimulus, 
the body of even a warm-blooded animal 
may be brought down to a condition so 
closely resembling death that the most 
careful examination may fail to detect any 
signs of life. The heart will continue 
working regularly at low tension, supplying 
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muscles and other parts with sufficient 
blood to sustain molecular life, and the 
stomach would naturally react to artificial 
stimulus. At any time before decomposi- 
tion of tissue has set in, the heart might 
be made to resume its work and life come 
back. 

“Phelps had traveled extensively. In 
Siberia he must undoubtedly have heard 
of the Buriats, a tribe of natives who hiber- 
nate, almost like the animals, during the 
winters, succumbing to a long sleep known 
as the ‘leshka.’ He must have heard of the 
experiments of Professor Bakhmetieff, who 
studied the Buriats and found that they 
subsisted on foods rich in ,;lycogen, a sub- 
stance in the liver which science has dis- 
covered makes possible ufe during sus- 
pended animation. He must have heard 
of ‘anabiose,’ as the famous Russian calls 
it, by which consciousness can be totally 
removed and respiration and digestion cease 
almost completely.”’ 

“But—the body—is gone!”’ some one 
interrupted. Iturned. It was Dana Phelps, 
now leaning forward in wide-eyed excitement. 

“Ves,” exclaimed Craig. ‘‘Time was 
passing rapidly. The insurance had not 
been paid. He had expected to be revived 
and to disappear with Anginette Phelps 
long before this. Should the confederates 
of Phelps wait? They did not dare. To 
wait longer might be to sacrifice him, if 
indeed they had not taken along chance 
already. Besides, you yourself had your 
suspicions and had written the insurance 
company hinting at murder.” 

Dana nodded, involuntarily confessing. 

“You were watching them, as well as the 
insurance investigator, Mr. Andrews. It 
was an awiul dilemma. What was to be 
done? He must be resuscitated at any risk. 


“Ah—an idea! Rifle the grave—that 
was the way to solve it. That would still 
leave it possible to collect the insurance, too. 
The blackmail letter about the five thou- 
sand dollars was only a blind, to lay on the 
mythical Black Hand the blame for the 
desecration. Brought into light, humidity, 
and warmth, the body would recover con- 
ciousness and the life-functions resume 
their normal state after the anabiotic coma 
into which Phelps had drugged himself. 

“But the very first night the supposed 
ghouls were discovered. Dana Phelps, 
already suspicious regarding the death of 
his brother, wondering at the lack of senti- 
ment which Mrs. Phelps showed, since she 
felt that her husband was not really dead— 
Dana was there. His suspicions were con- 
firmed, he thought. Montague had been, 
in reality, murdered, and his murderers 
were now making away with the evidence. 
He fought with the ghouls, yet apparently, 
in the darkness, he did not discover their 
identity. The struggle was bitter, but they 
were two to one. Dana was bitten by one 
of them. Here are the marks of teeth— 
teeth—of a woman.” 

Anginette Phelps was sobbing convul- 
sively. She had risen and was facing Doctor 
Forden with outstretched hands. 

“Tell them!” she cried wildly. 

Forden seemed to have maintained his 
composure only by a superhuman effort. 

‘““The—body is—at my office,” he said, 
as we faced him with deathlike stillness. 
“Phelps had told us to get him within ten 
days. We did get him, finally. Gentle- 
men, you, who were seeking murderers, are, 
in effect, murderers. You kept us away 
two days too long. It was too late. We 
could not revive him. Phelps is really 
dead!” 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Air-Pirate, will appear in the January issue. 


This Month’s Harrison Fisher Picture 


will be sent you on receipt of 15 cents. 


It is entitled “Janet,” and has been reprinted on 14x11 inch 


pebbled plate paper without any of the lettering which appears on the cover. 


The Harrison Fisher Portfolio 


Admirers of Mr. Fisher’s charming studies of young womanhood will be delighted to learn that we 
have made a collection of fourteen of his most popular ‘Ideal Heads’”’ and offer the set in a hand- 
some cloth-backed portfolio, stamped in gold and tied with ribbon under the title of 


“Tdeal Types of American Beauty” 


for $2.25 postpaid. 


This set includes the much admired picture, “The Holiday Girl,” which has never before been pub- 
lished as a print, and which gives the collection an added appropriateness as a dainty and timely 


Christmas gift. 
Our new complete catalogue now ready. 


Send for it. 


It is free. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 


117 West 40th Street, 


New York City. 





Father and Son? “ia 


= grand-dame, ererees at eighty-one, 
Delights 1 in talking of her only son, 
My gallant father, long since dead and gone. 
* Ah, but he was the lad!” 
She says, and sighs, and looks at me askance. 
How well I read the meaning of that glance— 
* Poor son of such a dad; 
Poor weakling, dull and sad.” 
I could, but would not, tell her bitter truth 
About my father's youth. 


She says: * Your father laughed his way through earth: 
He laughed right 1 in the doctor's face at birth— 
Such ; joy of life he had, such founts of mirth. 
Ah, what a lad was he!” 
And then she sighs. I feel her silent blame, 
Because I brought her nothing but his name, 





ivetatinaeens 


Because she does not see 

Her worshiped son in me. 
I could, but would not, speak in my defense 
Anent the difference. 


She says: * He won all prizes in his time. 
He overworked, and died before his prime. 
At high ambition’s door, I lay the crime. 
Ah, what a lad he was!” 
Well, let her rest in that deceiving thought. 
Of what avail to say, “ His death was brought 
By broken sexual laws, 
The ancient sinful cause. 
I could, but would not, tell the good old dame 
The story of his shame. 


I could say: “Tam crippled, weak, and pale, 
Because my father was an unleashed male. 
Because he ran so fast, I halt and fail. 
(Ah, yes, he was the lad!) 
Because he drained each cup of sense-delight 
] must go thirsting, thirsting, day and night. 
Because he was joy- -mad, 
I must be always sad. 
Because he learned no law of self-control, 
lam a blighted soul. r 
Of w hat avail to speak and spoil her j joy. 
Better to see her disapproving eyes, 
And, silent, hear her say, between her sighs, 
“Ah, but he was the boy!” 





DUAWN BY WORTH BREHM 


“You want to choke a person to death?” he inquired severely, appearing at the edge of the porch 
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Brothers of Angels 


Did you join in the shouts of pure joy that went up on the appearance of the first two 
Penrod Schofield stories? If not, we hope you’ll lose no time in making the acquaintance of 
the precious young rascal—the most real kid in fiction since Tom Sawyer. Well, all we need 
to say is that vacation-time has now arrived, and Penrod’s entire energies will be devoted to 
the pursuit of ‘‘ happiness.’’ If the term cannot be accurately applied to the state of mind 
of those whose lot is cast within the radius of his activities, it will, at least, describe the 


Author of “A Boy in the Air,” 








ACATION-TIME warmed the 
young of the world to pleasant 
languor; it was a day like a 
brightly colored picture in a child’s 
fairy story. Miss Margaret Schofield, aged 
nineteen, reclining in a hammock upon the 
front porch, was beautiful in the eyes of 
a newly made senior, well favored and in 
fair raiment beside her. A guitar rested 
lightly upon his knee, and he was trying 
to play—a matter of some difficulty, as 
the floor of the porch also seemed inclined 
to be musical. From directly under his 
feet came a voice of song, shrill and loud 
and piercing, dwelling upon each syllable 
with incomprehensible reluctance to leave it. 


“T have lands and earthly pow-wur. 
I’d give all for a now-wur, 
Whi-ilst setting at my-y-y dear old mother’s 
knee-ee. 
So-o-o rem-mem-bur whilst you’re young—”’ 


Miss Schofield stamped heartily upon the 
musical floor. 

“Tt’s Penrod,” she explained, alluding to 
her boy brother. ‘The lattice at the end 
of the porch is loose, and he ‘crawls under 
and comes out all bugs. He’s been having 
a dreadful singing-fit lately—running away 
to picture shows and vaudeville, I suppose.” 

Mr. Robert Williams looked upon her 
yearningly. He touched a thrilling chord 
on his guitar and leaned nearer. “But 
you said you have missed me,” he began. 
“I—” The voice of Penrod drowned ail 
other sounds. 
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‘“*So-o-o rem-mem-bur, whi-i-ilst you’re young, 
That the da-a-ys to you will come, 

When you’re 0-o-old and only in the way. 

Do not scoff at them bee-cause—” 


“ Penrod!’ Miss Schofield stamped again, 

“Vou did say you'd missed me,”’ said 
Mr. Robert Williams, seizing hurriedly 
upon the silence. “Didn't you say—” 

A livelier tune rose upward. 


“Oh, you talk about your fascinating beauties, 
Of your dem-o-zells, your belles, 
But the littil dame I met when in the city— 
She’s par excellaws the queen of all the swells. 
She’s sweeter far—” 


Margaret rose and jumped up and down 
repeatedly in a well-calculated area, where- 
upon the voice of Penrod cried chokedly, 
“Quit that!’ and there were subterranean 
coughings and sneezings. 

“You want to choke a person to death?” 
he inquired severely, appearing at the edge 
of the porch, a cobweb upon his brow. 
And, continuing, he put into practise a 
newly acquired phrase, “‘ You better learn 
to be more considerick of other people’s 
comfort.” Slowly and grievedly he with- 
drew, passed to the sunny side of the 
house, reclined in the warm grass beside 
his wistful dog, Duke, and presently. sang 
again. 


“She’s sweeter far than the flower I named her after, 
And the memery of her smile it haunts me yet! 
When in after years the moon is soffly beamun’, 
And at eve I smell the smell of mignonette, 
I will re-call that—” 
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“Pen-rod!” Mr. Schofield appeared at 
an open window up-stairs, a book in his 
hand. 

“Stop it!” he commanded. ‘Can’t I 
stay home with a headache one morning 
rom the office without having to listen to— 
I never did hear such squawking!” He 
retired from the window, having too im- 
pulsively called upon his Maker. Penrod, 
shocked and injured, entered the house, 
but presently his voice was again audible 
as far as the front porch. He was holding 
converse with his mother. 

“Well, what of it? Sam Williams told 
me his mother said if Bob ever did think 
of getting married to Margaret, his mother 
said she’d like to know what in the name 
o’ goodness they’re goin’ to live on. Sam 
says—” Bang! Margaret thought it better 
to close the front door. 

The next minute Penrod opened it. 
“T suppose you want the whole family to 
get a sunstroke,” he said reprovingly. 
“Keepin’ every breath of air out o’ the 
house on a day like this!” And he sat 
down implacably in the doorway. 

The serious poetry of all languages has 
omitted the little brother; and yet he is 
one of the great trials of love—the imme- 
morial burden of courtship. Tragedy 
should have found place for him, but he 
has been left to the haphazard vignettist 
of Grub Street. He is the grave and real 
menace of lovers; his head is sacred and 
terrible, his power illimitable. There is 
one way—only one, to deal with him— 
but Robert Williams, having a brother of 
Penrod’s age, understood that way. 

Robert had one dollar in the world. 
gave it to Penrod immediately. 

Enslaved forever, the new Rockefeller 
rose and went forth, an overflowing heart 
bursting the floodgates of song. 


He 


“Tn her eyes the light of love was soffly gleamun’, 
So sweetlay, 
So neatlay. 
On the banks the moon’s soff light was brightly 
streamun’, 
Words of love I then spoke /o her. 
She was purest of the pew-er. 
‘Littul sweetheart, do not sigh, 
Do not weep and do not cry. 
I will build a littil cottige just for yew-ew-EW 
and I.”” 


Boys older than Penrod have these 
wellings of pent melody; a wife can never 
tell when she is to undergo a musical morn- 


ing, and even the golden wedding brings 
her no security; a man of ninety is liable 
to bust-loose in song, any time. Invalids 
murmured pitifully as Penrod came within 
hearing; and people trying to think cursed 
the day that they were born, when he went 
shrilling by. His hands in his pockets, 
his shining face uplifted to the sky of June, 
he passed down the street, singing his way 
into the heart’s deepest hatred of all who 
heard him. 


“One evuning I was sturow-ling 
Midst the City of the Dead. 

I viewed where all a-round me 

Their peace-ful graves was spread. 

But that which touched me mostlay— ”’ 

He had reached his journey’s end, a 
junk-dealer’s shop wherein lay the long- 
desired treasure of his soul—an accordion 
which might have possessed a high quality 
of interest for an antiquarian, being un- 
questionably a ruin, beautiful in decay, 
and quite beyond the sacrilegious reach of 
the restorer. But it was still able to dis- 
gorge sounds; and it had one, rich calflike 
tone that had gone to Penrod’s heart. 
He obtained the instrument for twenty- 
two cents, a price long since agreed upon 
with the junk-dealer, who falsely claimed a 
loss of profit, Shylock that he was! He 
had found the wreck in an alley. With 
this purchase suspended from his shoulder 
by a faded green cord, Penrod set out 
in a somewhat homeward direction, but 
not by the route he had just traveled, 
though his motive for the change was not 
humanitarian. It was his desire to display 
himself, thus troubadouring, to the gaze of 
beautiful Marjorie Jones. Heralding his 
advance, he pranced upon his blithesome 
way, the faithful Duke at his heels. It 
was easier for Duke than it would have 
been for a younger dog, because, with ad- 
vancing age, he had begun to grow a little 
deaf. Turning the corner nearest to the 
glamoured mansion of the Joneses, the boy 
jongleur came suddenly face to face with 
Marjorie. 

Bareheaded, the sunshine glorious upon 
her amber curls, Marjorie was strolling 
hand-in-hand with her baby brother 
Mitchell, four years old. She wore pink 
that day—unforgettable pink, with a broad 
black patent-leather belt, shimmering re- 
flections dancing upon its surface. How 
beautiful she was! How sacred the sweet 









little baby brother, whose privilege it was 
to cling to that small hand so delicately 
powdered with freckles! ; 

“Hello, Marjorie,” said Penrod, affecting 
carelessness. 

“Hello!” said Marjorie, with unexpected 
cordiality. It was not her wont to look 
favorably upon him, but the accordion 
may have impressed her. She bent over 
her baby brother with motherly affectations. 

‘Say ‘howdy’ to the gentymuns, Mitchy- 
Mitch,” she urged sweetly, turning him to 
face Penrod. 

“Won't!” said Mitchy-Mitch, and, to 
emphasize his refusal, kicked the genty- 
muns upon the shin. 

Penrod’s feelings underwent instant 
change, and in the sole occupation of dis- 
liking Mitchy- 
Mitch he wast- 
ed precious 
seconds 
which 
might 
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Heralding his advance, he pranced upon his blithesome way, the faithful Duke at his heels 






-have been better employed in philosophic 


consideration of the startling example, just 
afforded, of how a given law operates 
throughout the universe in precisely the 
same manner perpetually. Mr. Robert 
Williams would have understood this. 

“Oh, oh!” Marjorie cried, and put 
Miichy-Mitch behind her with too much 
sweetness. “‘Maurice Levy’s gone to 
Atlantic City with his mamma,” she re- 
marked conversationally, as if the kicking 
incident were quite closed. 

‘‘That’s nothin’,” returned Penrod, keep- 
ing his eye uneasily upon Mitchy-Mitch. 
‘“‘I know plenty people been better places 
than that—Chicago and everywhere.” 

Maurice Levy was a rival; hence the low 
rating of Atlantic City, though, probably, 
it was to the attractions of that resort he 
owed Miss Jones’ present attitude of friend- 
liness. Of course, too, she was curious 
about the accordion. It would be dastardly 
to hint that she had noticed a paper bag 
which bulged the pocket of Penrod’s coat, 
and yet this bag was undeniably con- 
spicuous. 

Penrod brought forth the bag, purchased 
on the way at a drug store, and till this 
moment unopened, which ‘expresses in a 

word the depth of his sentiment for 
Marjorie. It contained an abundant 
fifteen-cents’-worth of lemon drops, jaw- 
breakers, licorice sticks, cinnamon 
drops, candy cigarettes, and shop- 

worn chocolate creams. 
“Take all you want,” he 
said, with off-hand gen- 
erosity. 
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“Why, Penrod Schofield,” exclaimed the 
wholly thawed damsel, ‘‘you nice boy!” 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,’” he returned airily. 
“T got a good deal of money, nowadays.” 

“Where from?” 

“Oh—just around.” With a cautious 
gesture he offered a jaw-breaker to Mitchy- 
Mitch, who snatched it indignantly and set 
about its absorption without delay. 

“Can you play on that?” asked Marjorie, 
with some difficulty, her cheeks being rather 
too hilly for conversation. 

“Want to hear me?” 

She nodded. 

This was what he had come for. He 
threw back his head, lifted his eyes dreamily, 
as he had seen real musicians lift theirs, 
and distended the accordion preparing to 
produce the wonderful calf-like noise which 
was the instrument’s greatest charm. But 
the distention evoked a long wail which 
was at once drowned in another one. 

“Ow! Owowaoh! Wowohah! Waow- 
wow!” shrieked Mitchy-Mitch and the 
accordion together. 

Mitchy-Mitch, to emphasize his disap- 
proval of the accordion, opening his mouth 
still wider, lost therefrom the jaw-breaker, 
which rolled in the dust. Weeping, he 
stooped to retrieve it. Marjorie, to pre- 
vent him, hastily set her foot upon it. Pen- 
rod offered another jaw-breaker. Mitchy- 
Mitch struck it from his hand, desiring the 
former, which had convinced him of its 
sweetness. 

Marjorie moved inadvertently, and 
Mitchy-Mitch pounced upon the remains of 
his jaw-breaker and restored them, with 
accretions, to his mouth. His sister, uttering 
a cry of horror, sprang to the rescue, assisted 
by Penrod, whom she prevailed upon to 
hold Mitchy-Mitchy’s mouth open while 
she excavated. This operation being com- 
pleted, and Penrod’s right thumb severely 
bitten, Mitchy-Mitch closed his eyes tightly, 
stamped, squealed, bellowed, wrung his 
hands, and then, unexpectedly, kicked 
Penrod again. 

Penrod put a hand in his pocket and drew 
forth a copper two-cent piece, large, round, 
and fairly bright. He gave it to Mitchy- 
Mitch. 

Mitchy-Mitch immediately stopped cry- 
ing and gazed upon his benefactor with the 
eyes of a dog. This world! 

Thereafter did Penrod—with complete 
approval from Mitchy-Mitch—play the 
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accordion for his lady to his heart’s content, 
and hers. Never had he so won upon her; 
never had she let him feel so close to her 
before. They strolled up and down upon 
the sidewalk, eating, one thought between 
them, and soon she had learned to play the 
accordion almost as well as he. So passed 
a happy hour, which the good King René 
of Anjou would have envied them, while 
Mitchy-Mitch made friends with Duke, 
and romped about his sister and her swain. 

The noon whistles failed to disturb this 
little Arcady; only the sound of Mrs. 
Jones’ voice—for the third time summoning 
Marjorie and Mitchy-Mitch to lunch—sent 
Penrod on his way. 

“T could come back this afternoon, I 
guess,” he said, in parting. 

“T’m not goin’ to be here. 
to Baby Rennsdale’s party.” 

Penrod looked blank, as she intended 
he should. Having thus satisfied herself, 
she added, 

“There aren’t goin’ to be any boys there.” 

He was instantly radiant again. 

“ Marjorie—” 

“Hum?” . 

“Do you wish I was goin’ to be there?” 

She looked shy and turned away. 

“Marjorie Jones!” This was a voice 
from home. ‘‘How many more times shall 
I have to call you?”” Marjorie moved away, 
her face still hidden from Penrod. 

“Do you?” he urged. 

At the gate, she turned quickly toward 
him, and said over her shoulder, all in a 
breath: “Yes! Come again to-morrow 
morning and I’ll be on the corner. Bring 
your ’cordion!”’ 

And she ran into the house, Mitchy- 
Mitch waving a loving hand to the boy 
on the sidewalk until the front door 
closed. 

Penrod, really thrilling with joy, went 
home in splendor, pretending that he and 
Duke were a long procession; and he made 
enough noise to render the auricular part 
of the illusion perfect. His own family 
were already at the lunch-table when he 
arrived; and the parade halted only at the 
door of the dining-room. 

“Oh Something!” shouted Mr. Schofield, 
clasping his bilious brow with both hands. 
“Stop that noise! Isn’t it awful enough for 
you to sing? Sitdown! Not with that thing 
on! Take that green rope off your shoulder. 
Now take that thing out of the dining-room 


I’m goin’ 











and throw it in the ash-can. Where did 
you get it?” 

“Where did I get what, papa?” asked 
Penrod meekly, depositing the accordion 
in the hall, just outside the dining-room door. 

“That da— that third-hand concertina.” 

“Tt’s a ’cordion,” said Penrod, taking his 
place at the table, and noticing that both 
Margaret and Mr. Robert Williams (who 
happened to be a guest) were growing 
very red. 

“T don’t care what you call it,”’ said Mr. 
Schofield irritably. “I want to know 
where you got it.” 

Penrod’s eyes met Margaret’s: hers had 
a strained expression. She very slightly 
shook her head. Penrod sent Mr. Williams 
a grateful look, and might have been startled 
if he could have seen himself in a mirror; 
for he regarded Mitchy-Mitch with con- 
cealed but vigorous aversion, and the 
resemblance would have horrified him. 

“A man gave it to me,” he answered 
gently, and was rewarded by the visibly re- 
gained ease of his patron’s manner. 

“T should think he’d have been glad to,” 
said Mr. Schofield. “Who was he?” 

“Sir?” In spite of the candy which he 
had consumed in company with Marjorie 
and Mitchy-Mitch, Penrod had begun to 
eat lobster croquettes earnestly. 

“Who was he?” 

“Who do you mean, papa?” 

“The man that gave you that ghastly 
thing!” 

“Yes, sir. A man gave it to me.” 

“T say, Who was he?” shouted Mr. 
Schofield. 

“Well, I was just walking along, and the 
man came up to me—it was right down in 
front of Colgates’, where most of the paint’s 
rubbed off the fence—” 

“Penrod!” The father used his most 
dangerous tone. 

“Sir? ”? 

“Who was the man that gave you the 
concertina?” 

“TI don’t know. I was walking along 
and—” 

“You never saw him before?” 

“No, sir. I was just walk—” 

‘That will do,” said Mr. Schofield, rising. 
“T suppose every family has its hidden 
enemies and this was one of ours. I must 
ask to be excused!” 

With that, he went out crossly, stopping 
in the hall a moment before passing beyond 
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hearing. And, after lunch, Penrod sought 
in vain for his accordion; he even searched 
the library where his father sat reading, 
though, upon inquiry, Penrod explained 
that he was looking for a misplaced school- 
book. He thought he ought to study a 
little every day, he said, even during vaca- 
tion-time. Much pleased, Mr. Schofield 
rose and joined the search, finding the miss- 
ing work on mathematics with singular 
ease—which cost him precisely the price 
of the book, the following September. 

Penrod departed to study in the back 
yard. There, after a cautious survey of 
the neighborhood, he managed to dislodge 
the iron cover of the cistern, and dropped 
the arithmetic within. A lovely splash re- 
warded his listening ear. Thus assured 
that when he looked for that book again no 
one would find it for him, he replaced the 
cover, and betook himself pensively to the 
highway, discouraging Duke from following 
by repeated volleys of stones, some imagi- 
nary and others all too real. Distant 
strains of horns and the throbbing of 
drums were borne to him upon the kind 
breeze, reminding him that the world 
was made for joy, and that the Barzee 
and Potter Dog and Pony Show was ex- 
hibiting in a banlieue not far away. So 
thither he bent his steps—the plentiful 
funds in his pocket burning hot holes all the 
way. He had paid twenty-two cents for the 
accordion, and fifteen for candy; he had 
bought the mercenary heart of Mitchy- 
Mitch for two: it certainly follows that 
there remained to him of his dollar, sixty- 
one cents—a fair fortune, and most 
unusual. 

Arrived upon the populous and festive 
scene of the Dog and Pony Show, he first 
turned his attention to the brightly deco- 
rated booths which surrounded the tent. 
The cries of the peanut vendors, of the 
pop-corn men, of the toy-balloon sellers, 
the stirring music of the band, the shout- 
ing of excited children, and the barking 
of the dogs within the tent, all sounded 
exhilaratingly in Penrod’s ears and set 
his blood atingle. Nevertheless, he did 
not squander his money all at once. In- 
stead, he began cautiously with the pur- 
chase of an extraordinarily large pickle, 
which he obtained from an aged negress for 
his odd cent—too obvious a bargain to be 
missed. At an adjacent stand he bought 
a glass of raspberry lemonade (so alleged) 
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and sipped it as he ate the pickle. He 
left nothing of either. 

Next, he entered a small restaurant-tent 
and for a modest nicke! was supplied with 
a fork and a box of sardines, previously, 
opened, it is true, but more than half full. 
He consumed the sardines utterly, but left 
the tin box and the fork, after which he 
indulged in a very large and inexpensive 
mug of warmish cider at one of the open 
booths. Mug in hand, a gentle glow radiat- 
ing toward his surface from various centers 
of activity deep within him, he paused for 
breath—and the cool-sweet cadences of the 
watermelon man fell upon his ear. 

“Tce-cole water-melon; ice-cole water- 
melon; the biggest slice of ice-cole, ripe, red, 
ace-cole, rich an’ rare! Buy our ice-cole 
watermelon?”’ 

Penrod having drained the last drop of 
cider, complied with the watermelon man’s 
luscious entreaty, and received a round slice 
of the fruit, magnificent in circumference 
and something over an inch in thickness. 
Leaving only the really dangerous part of 
the rind behind him, he wandered away from 
the vicinity of the watermelon man and 
supplied himself with a bag of peanuts, 
which, with the expenditure of a dime for 
admission, left a quarter still warm in his 
pocket. However, he managed to “break”’ 
the coin at a stand inside the tent, where 
. large, oblong paper box of pop-corn was 
handed him, with twenty cents’ change. 
The box was too large to go into his pocket, 
but, having seated himself among some 
wistful Polack children, he placed it in his 
lap and consumed the contents at leisure, 
during the performance. The pop-corn 
was heavily larded with partially boiled 
molasses, and Penrod sandwiched mouthfuls 
of peanuts with gobs of this mass until the 
peanuts were all gone. After that, he ate 
with less avidity; a sense almost of satiety 
began to manifest itself to him, and it was 
not until the close of the performance that 
he disposed of the last morsel. 

He descended a little heavily to the out- 
flowing crowd in the arena, and bought a 
caterwauling toy balloon, but showed no 
great enthusiasm in manipulating it. Near 
the exit, as he came out, was a hot-waffle 
stand which he had overlooked, and a sense 
of duty obliged him to consume the three 
waffles, thickly powdered with sugar, which 
the waffle man cooked for him upon com- 
mand. They left a hottish taste in his 


mouth; they had not been quite up to his 
anticipation, indeed, and it was with a 
sense of relief that he turned to the “ hokey- 
pokey” cart which stood close at hand, 
laden with square slabs of ‘Neapolitan 
ice-cream” wrapped in paper. He thought 
that ice-cream would be cooling, but some- 
how it fell short of the desired effect. 

He walked away, too languid to blow his 
balloon, and passed a fresh-taffy booth with 
strange indifference. A bare-armed man 
was manipulating the taffy over a hook, 
pulling a great white mass to the desired 
stage of candying, but Penrod did not pause 
to watch the operation; in fact, he averted 
his eyes (which were slightly glazed) in 
passing. He did not analyze his motives: 
simply, he was conscious that he preferred 
not to look at the mass of taffy. 

For some reason, he put a considerable 
distance between himself and, the tafiy- 
stand, but before long halted in the presence 
of a red-faced man who flourished a long 
fork over a small cooking apparatus and 
shouted jovially: ‘‘Winnies! Here’s your 
hot winnies! Hot winny-wurst! Food for 
the overworked brain, nourishing for the 
weak stummick, entertaining for the tired 
business man! Here’s your hot winnies, 
three for a nickel,. a half-a-dime, the 
twentieth-pot-of-a-dollah!” 

This, above all nectar and ambrosia, was 
the favorite dish of Penrod Schofield. 
Nothing inside him now craved it—on the 
contrary! But memory is the great hypno- 
tist; his mind argued against his inwards 
that opportunity knocked at his door: 
“winny-wurst” was rigidly forbidden by 
the home authorities. Besides, there was a 
last nickel in his pocket. Also, the red- 
faced man had himself proclaimed his wares 
nourishing for the weak stummick. 

Penrod placed the nickel in the red hand 
of the red-faced man. 

He ate two of the three greasy, cigarlike 
shapes cordially pressed upon him in re- 
turn. The first bite convinced him that 
he had made a mistake; these winnies 
seemed of a very inferior flavor, almost 
unpleasant, in fact. He ate without haste 
or eagerness—so slowly, indeed, that he 
began to think the red-faced man might 
dislike him as a deterrent of trade. Per- 
haps Penrod’s mind was not working very 
well, for he failed to remember that no law 
compelled him to remain under the eye of 
the red-faced man, but the virulent repul- 
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So passed a happy hour, which the good King René of Anjou would have envied them, 
while Mitchy-Mitch made friends with Duke 





A lovely splash rewarded his listening ear 


sion excited by his attempt to take a bite 
of the third sausage inspired him with an 
excuse for postponement. 

“Mighty good,” he murmured feebly, 
placing the sausage in the inside pocket of 
his jacket. “Guess I'll save this one to 
eat at home, after—after dinner.” 

He moved sluggishly awav, wishing he 
had not thought of dinner. A side-show, 
undiscovered until now, failed to arouse 


his interest, not even exciting a wish that 
he had known of its existence when he had 


money. Fora time he stared without com- 
prehension at a huge canvas poster depict- 
ing the chief attraction; the weather-worn 
colors conveying no meaning to his torpid 
eye. Then, little by little, the poster be- 
came more vivid to hisconsciousness. There 
was a greenish-tinted person in the tent, 
it seemed, who thrived upon a reptilian 
diet. . . . Suddenly, Penrod decided that 
it was time to go home. 


“Indeed, doctor,” said Mrs. Schofield, 
just after eight o’clock that evening, “I 
shall always believe in mustard plasters— 
mustard plasters and hot-water bags. If 
it hadn’t been for them I don’t believe he’d 
have lived till you got here—I do not!” 

“Margaret,” called Mr. Schofield, from 
the open door of a bedroom, “ Margaret, 
where did you put that aromatic ammonia? 
Where’s Margaret?” 

But he had to find the aromatic spirits 
of ammonia himself, for Margaret was not 
in the house. She stood in the dense 
shadow beneath a maple tree near the street 
corner, a guitar-case in her hand; and she 
scanned with anxiety a briskly approaching 
figure. The arc light, swinging above, re- 
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vealed this figure as that of him she awaited 
He was passing toward the gate without 
seeing her, when she arrested him with 
a fateful whisper. 

“ Bob!” 

Mr. Robert Williams swung about has- 
tily. “Why, Margaret!” 

“Here, take your guitar,” she whispered 
hurriedly. “I was afraid if father happened 
to find it he’d break it all to pieces!” 

“What for?” asked the startled Robert. 

“Oh, Bob,” she moaned, “TI was waiting 
here to tell you. I was so afraid you’d try 
to come in—” 

“Try!” exclaimed the unfortunate young 
man, quite dumfounded. “Try to come—” 

“Yes, before I warned you. I’ve been 
waiting here to tell you, Bob, you mustn’t 
come near the house—if I were you I’d 
stay away from even this neighborhood, 
far away!” 

“ Margaret, will you please—” 

“Tt’s all on account of that dollar you 
gave Penrod this morning,” she wailed 
“First, he bought that horrible concertina 
that made papa so furious—” 

“But Penrod didn’t tell that I—” 

“Oh, wait!” shecriedlamentably. “ Lis- 
ten! He didn’t tell at Junch, but he got 
home about dinner-time in the most—well! 
I’ve seen pale people before, but nothing 
like Penrod. Nobody could imagine it— 
not unless they’d seen him. And he looked 
so strange, and kept making such unnatural 
faces, and at first all he would say was that 
he’d eaten a little piece of apple and thought 
it must have had some microbes on it 
But he got sicker and sicker, and we put 
him to bed—and then we all thought he 
was going to die—and, of course, no litgle 
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piece of apple would have—well, and he 
kept getting worse—and then he said he’d 
-had a dollar. He said he’d spent it for the 
concertina, and watermelon, and chocolate- 
creams, and licorice sticks, and lemon drops, 
and peanuts, and jaw-breakers, and sar- 
dines, and raspberry lemonade, and pickles, 
and pop-corn, and ice-cream, and cider, and 
sausage—there was sausage in his pocket, 
and mamma says his jacket is ruined—and 
cinnamon drops, and waffles—and papa said, 
‘Who gave you that dollar?’ Only he didn’t 
say ‘who’—he said something horrible, Bob! 
And Penrod thought he was going to die, 
and he said you gave it to him, and oh! it 
was just pitiful to hear the poor child, Bob, 


How do you do, Marjorie?” he said, in his best sick-room voice. 
proceeded on her way, her nose at a celebrated elevation—an icy nose. 


because he thought he was dying, you see, 
and he blamed you for the whole thing. 
He said if you’d only let him alone and not 
given it to him, he’d have grown up to be 
a good man—and now he couldn’t! I never 
heard anything so heartrending—he was so 
weak he could hardly whisper, but he kept 
trying to talk, telling us over and over it 
was all your fault.” 

In the darkness Mr. Williams’ facial ex- 
pression could not be seen, but his voice 
seemed to indicate suppressed emotion. 

“Ts he—is he still in much pain?” 

“They say the crisis is past,” said Margaret, 
“but the doctor’s still up there. He said it 
was the acutest case of indigestion he 


To his pained amazement, she 


She cut him dead 
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had ever treated in the whole course of 
his professional practice.”’ 

“Of course J didn’t know 
do with the dollar,” said Robert. 

She did not reply. 

He began plaintively, 
don’ t—’ 

“T’ve never seen papa and mamma so 
upset about anything,” she said, rather 
primly. 

‘You mean they’ re upset about me? 

“We are all very much upset,”’ returned 
Margaret, more starch in her tone, as she 
remembered not only Penrod’s sufferings 
but a duty she had vowed herself to per- 
form. 

‘“Margaret! You don’t—”’ 

“Robert,” she said firmly and, also, with 
a rhetorical complexity which breeds a 
suspicion of prerehearsal—‘‘ Robert, for 
the present I can only look at it in one way: 
when you gave that money to Penrod you 
put into the hands of an unthinking little 
child a weapon which might be, and was, 
the means of his undoing. Boys are not 
respon—"" 

“But you saw me give him the dolla 
and you didn’ t—” 

“Robert!” she checked him with in- 
creasing severity. ‘‘I am only a woman and 
not accustomed to thinking everything out 
on the spur of the moment; but I cannot 
change my mind. Not now.” 

‘And you think I’d better not come in 
to-night?” 

“To-night!”? she gasped. 
weeks! Papa would—" 

‘But, Margaret,” he urged plaintiv ely, 

“how can you blame me for—”’ 

‘I have not used the word ‘blame,’” 
she interrupted. ‘But I must insist that 
for your carelessness to—to wreak such 
havoc—cannot fail to—to lessen my confi- 
dence in your powers of judgment. I can- 
not change my convictions in this matter— 
to-night—and I cannot remain here an- 
other instant. The poor child may need 
me. Robert, good-night.” 

With chill dignity she withdrew, entered 
the house, and returned to the sick-room, 
leaving the young man in outer darkness 
to brood upon his crime—and upon Penrod. 
Robert’s thoughts about Penrod were wholly 
unreasonable. 

That sincere invalid became convalescent 
upon the third day; and a week elapsed, 
then, before he found an opportunity to 


what he’d 


“Margaret, you 
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leave the house unaccompanied—save by 
Duke. 

But at last he set forth and approached 
the Jones neighborhood in high spirits, 
pleasantly conscious of his pallor, hollow 
cheeks, and other perquisites of illness 
provocative of interest. 

His heart leaped. In the distance he 
saw Marjorie coming—in pink again. And 
alone! No Mitchy-Mitch was to mar this 
meeting. 

Penrod increased the feebleness of his 
steps, now and then leaning upon the fence, 
as if for support. 

“How do you do, 
in his best sick-room 
near. 

To his pained amazement, she proceeded 
on her way, her nose at a celebrated eleva- 
tion—an icy nose. 

She cut him dead. 

He threw his invalid’s airs to the winds, 
and hastened after her. 

“Marjorie,” he pleaded, “what’s the 
matter? Are you mad? Honest, that 
day you said to come back next morning, 
and you’d be on the corner, I was sick. 
Honest, I was awful sick, Marjorie! I had 
to have the doctor—”’ 

“ Doctor!” She whirled upon him, her 
lovely eyes blazing. “I guess we've had 
to have the doctor enough at our house, 
thanks to you, Mister Penrod Schofield. 
Papa says you haven’t got near sense enough 
to come in out of the rain, after what you 
did to poor little Mitchy-Mitch—” 

“What!” 

“Yes, and he’s sick in bed yet!*’ Marjorie 
went on, with unabated fury. “And papa 
says if he ever catches you in this part of 
town—” 

“What'd I do to Mitchy-Mitch?”’ 
Penrod. 

“You know well enough what you did 
to Mitchy-Mitch!” she cried. ‘ You gave 
him that great, big, nasty two-cent piece!”’ 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Mitchy-Mitch swallowed it!” 

“What!” 

“And papa says if he ever just lays eyes 
on you, once, in this neighborhood-——” 

But Penrod had started for home. 

In his embittered heart there was increas- 
ing a critical disapproval of the Creator’s 
methods. When he made pretty girls, 
thought Penrod, why couldn’t he have left 
out their little brothers! 


he said, 
came 


Marjorie?” 
voice, as she 


gasped 


The next Penrod Schofield story will appear in the January issue. 








A Gentleman 
at Rome 


By John Temple Graves 


VER since there has been a Virginia 
k, colony or commonweal/th—there 
has been a Page to illustrate it. 
From the beginning, in 1625, through 
John Page, and Matthew Page, and Mann 
Page, and Mann again, and John and Francis 
and John the third—honorable councillors and 
Colonial councillors, burgesses and gentlemen {from 
Gloucester County, and Williamsburg and Han- 
over, intimates of Washington and associates of 
Jefferson—straight to the fine flower of the Virginia 
gentleman in Thomas Nelson 
Page, our country’s 
latest am- bassador 
extraor- dinary 
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dream is todraw 
the ties between Italy 
and America closer than 
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and minister plenipotentiary 
to the illustrious kingdom of t 
Italy. 

The new American ambas- 
sador is of the old régime in 
the South, an “F. F. V.” to 
the manor born, and an aristo- 
crat, if there is such a thing 

left in this progressive era 
of democracy. 

It isa strange word—“aristo- 
crat’’—in the ear and memory of 
that chivalric race that lives and 
makes history below the Potomac. 

No acceleration of the democratic 
pulse can override the feeling, half 
reverence and half detiance. with which 
it was held in Dixie. Before the war there 
were two states—South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—that stood out among the rest, as of 
“bluer blood” and finer manners and more 
acknowledged social preeminence. And never 
were two social fabrics more differently woven 
and more differently interpreted than Virginia 
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Our new ambassador to Italy is of the old 
régime in the South 
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and South Carolina—by common consent 
accepted as types and leaders of the social 
South. The Carolina strain took its im- 
press and manner from the grace and fire 
of the French Huguenots, who made of it so 
vital a part. They were demonstrative, 
gracious, courtly, impetuous, and cordial, 
and justified Abraham Hewitt’s comment 
that ‘“‘never in his forty years of world- 
travel had he seen a people who so instantly 
impressed him with the fact that they were 
a superior people—and were modestly con- 
scious of it.” 





THE VIRGINIA TYPE 


The Virginia type was of the English 
Cavalier, soft spoken, gentle mannered, and 
of unruffled serenity and poise—suave with- 
out ostentation, and breathing a self-respect 
in simplicity and charm—‘the easiest 
people to talk te in the world.” 

Of the Virginia type of thoroughbred is 
Thomas Nelson Page, who never oppresses 
you with the consciousness that he is a 
thoroughbred at all—citizen, scholar, au- 
thor, editor, philanthropist, and gentleman 
—and in the vernacular of his own native 
commonwealth, as “fine as a fiddle and as 
plain as an old shoe.” 

Having said this much of our ambassa- 
dor’s gentle birth and breeding, let us put 
him now in instant touch with his fellows of 
democracy. Born in Hanover County, 
upon a plantation that was a royal grant to 
his grandfather Nelson, the boy Page had 
the good fortune to come upon the scene 
during the first mutterings of the Civil War 
and to be brought up amid the strengthen- 
ing and inspiring poverty that followed it. 
At its conclusion came privation and hard- 
ship, and the boy-aristocrat was happily 
forced to make a hand-to-hand fight against 
these great educators, working in the fields, 
milking the cows, and tending the cattle, and 
at night prone on his young stomach by pine- 
knot fires poring over his beloved Walter 
Scott and Dickens and Thackeray. 

It was in this school of virile hardship 
and free imagination that Thomas Nelson 
Page molded the manhood that has given 
force to his literature and his living, and 
now puts him fairly forward in his career 
as an international diplomatist. 

Ambassador Page is sixty. He is mod- 
esty and industry personified. He has 
been a hard worker all his life, and 
as if to refute the prophecy after his 

















second marriage that Mr. Page would lapse 
into luxury and idleness, he has since that 
eventful day, in 1893, written fifteen books, 
among them several upon which his lit 
erary fame must rest. It is not too much 
to say that the best spirit of the South lives 
in his writings. He represents all that the 
South stands for in our imagination— 

romance, humor, wide hospitality, and old 

fashioned chivalry. 

With an established position in literature 
and public life, Mr. Page has given his 
varied thought and talents to many power 
ful discussions of the great political, econo 
mic, and social problems of our country 
He has been a frequent orator at banquet- 
occasions, and a notable contributor to the 
newspapers and periodicals, in discussion 
of the money power, of the negro problem, 
of dollar diplomacy, and of economic slav- 
ery. He has been a literary evangel of pro- 
gressive democracy, and has been from the 
first an efiective eulogist of President Wil 
son, whose power to “toil terribly”? and 
think clearly fascinated him from the begin- 
ning of that wonderful political career. 


ARRAIGNMENT OF FASHIONABLE LIFE 


And in matters social Mr. Page startled 
the country,in 1900, by his virile and scorch 
ing denunciation of the morals and manners 
of some of the fashionable society at our 
leading resorts. Himself a member of the 
aristocracy of the old South, he lashed what 
he made bold to describe ag the “‘ gilded imi- 
tators of foreign fashionable life, living in a 
ditch of profligacy,” and in answer to the 
statement that fifty million people hung 
upon the daily doings of the fashionable set, 
he wrote from Newport these words: 


I may say that there are not only not fifty million 
of people in this country who sit with envious, even 
adoring gaze, feasting upon that spectacle of di- 
vorced and doubly divorced men and women, their 
sycophants and parasites, but that, outside of their 
own circle, there are not fifty thousand people in all 
the country who do not reprobate and deride their 
arrogance. 


And this daring assault, Mr. Page, not- 
withstanding the storm of clamor which his 
criticism aroused, never retracted or modi- 
fied. There was never a lack of individ 


1ality or courage in this Virginia gentleman 
who stands for our country’s dignity in Italy 

In 1886, Thomas Nelson Page married 
Anne Seddon Bruce, of Virginia. 
in 1888. 


She died 
Five years later, he married Flor- 
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ence Lathrop Ambassador Page is affectionately called 
Field, widow of in Washington, ‘The Eyes of the Blind.” 
Henry Field, of The author rarely reads his own works in 
Chicago, and _ public, but it has long been his habit to give 
herself a wo- two or three times a month readings from 
man of rare ‘‘Marse Chan,” and “Meh Lady,” and 
selections from “Red Rock,” to the blind 
people, who hold him in tender regard 

for many kindnesses. 
The new ambassador goes to the 
halls of the Czsars, with the practi- 
cal dream to make Italy and 
America closer friends—to know 
one another better and to love 
one another better. And that 
is just what Thomas Nelson 
Page has helped to do in his own 
country—tomake the Northand 
the South, more bitterly es- 


The tranged than Italy and 


Vir- 
ginia type, 
descended from the English Cavalier, 
soft spoken, gentle mannered, and of 
unruffled serenity and poise 


culture, social grace, and 

genuine philanthrophy. 

The Pages live in Washington 

and have from the beginning been social 
leaders in thecapital. Their homeis apat- 
tern of elegance and comfort, modeled after 


America have ever 
been, comrades in 
the citizenship of 

the world. 

Ifthe Virginian 
shall be abroad 
the same Thomas 

Nelson Page he has 
been at home, the 
ties between Wash- 
ington and Rome 
will be drawn 


aceuermmeces 


the best type of the Colonial home of the closes than 
old South. ever be- 


fore. 


ONL EE OE TPP: 


(c) Pach Bros. 

With an established position in literature and public life, Mr. Page 

has given his varied thought and talents to study of the political, eco- 

nomic, and social problems of the country. He has been unsparing in 

denouncing the manners and morals of fashionable society. and “the gilded imitators of foreign fashionable life ~ 
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Readers of Cosmopolitan will remember the wide-spread interest aroused when 
were published in its pages. 
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Woman’’ and ‘‘Her Husband’s Letters 
opener 
ance of a new story by Mr. 
we think is even better than the other two. 


of their lives seems certain. 


NCIDENTS of the first three vears follow- 

ing a hasty marriage, as told in some letters 
from Eleanor Stone, girl-wife and mother, to 
her foster-sister, Katherine Wallace. 


New York, April 9, 1905. 
DEAR SISTER KATE: 

We simply couldn’t wait any longer. So 
Bob and I are married! And I am the 
happiest, the very happiest girl in the world. 
Ever since W ednesday I have been living in 
a dream—oh, such a beautiful dream! 
Bob is so tender and gentle, and I feel as 
though I had become suddenly very precious, 
just because I am his wife. 

Don’t blame me for not following your 
advice. We had intended to wait for at 
least two years, but we were simply swept 
off our feet by our longing to belong to each 
other. I know we did right—and that we 
shall never be sorry. Just wait and you 
will see. We are going to keep it a secret 
until Bob has a better position. He is 
making eighteen dollars a week now as a 
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’? for many people, and brought forth an avalanche of grateful letters. 


Kummer is a fiction 
Two young people take a rash step. 


**The Other 
They proved an ‘‘eye- 
So the appear- 


Here we have heart-story which 
The wrecking 


event.’”” 


But who can tell what the faith of a good woman will accomplish? 


stenographer, and about five dollars extra 
giving music lessons at night. So he will 
remain with his mother (he is her only 
support), and I shall keep my position 
at the store and stay on at the boarding- 
house. 

With Bob so very busy, I’m afraid Sun- 
days will be the only time he can be with 
me. But we’ve both determined to be very 
patient. 

How I wish you were here so I could tell 
you all about it. Australia seems so far 
away, and I can’t bear to think you are 
tied there because of your husband’s 
ranch. 

But I must write you about the cere- 
mony. Our decision was so sudden, just 
that morning, and we were married in the 
afternoon. A friend of Bob’s acted as best 
man, and my chum, Marge Lessing, was 
bridesmaid, and we were married in the 
parsonage of the “Little Church.” 

I was frightfully nervous and could hardly 
murmur, “Yes.” Bob was worse, though, 

















? 


for he blurted out, ‘‘Sure.”” I can’t remem- 
ber it all—I seemed to be in a dream. 

Afterward we stopped in a drug store 
where Bobby treated the “wedding party” 
to orange phosphates. I could hardly 
swallow for the thumping of my heart—I 
was so happy. In my excitement I knocked 
over Bob’s glass. I feared this was a bad 
sign; but he is not superstitious and only 
laughed. I think our friends realized we 
wanted to be alone, for they soon bade us 
good-by. 

Then we strolled back to my boarding- 
house through the most deserted part of 
the park. We were both in too much of a 
wonderland to find expression in words. 
“My darling little girl-wife,’’ was about all 
Bobby could say. But it was enough. 
I wonder if all girls are so supremely happy 
when they marry. And I have such a 
noble boy for a husband—everyone loves 
him. And he is really a genius in a musical 
way, besides having a lot of business ability. 
I know he is going to be a great big man of 
affairs some day. 

We are already planning the happy times 
we Shall have in our little home. Bob keeps 
the wedding certificate, and I wear the ring 
on a ribbon around my neck. 

Now, please write at once and tell me that 
you are glad. Bob sends his love and says 
for you not to worry—that he is going 
to take the very best care of me and make 
me the happiest little wife in the world. 
And I know that he will Oh, I do love him 


so much! 
ELEANOR 


June 15, 1905. 

Well, we had to announce it. The doctor 
told Bob it was the best thing to do. I 
have been quite ill. That’s why you haven’t 
heard from me. Bob’s_teaching-nights 
kept him away nearly all the time. That’s 
what broke me down, I guess. We told 
mother Stone, and now the three of us have 
settled down to housekeeping. We are 
snuggled in a cozy five-room apartment, 
on the ground floor. It only costs eighteen 
dollars a month. I feel quite domesticated 
already. Bob’s well-to-do relatives and 
some friends with marriageable daughters 
have criticized his marrying beneath him, 
but we don’t let a little thing like that bother 
us. Mother Stone finds it hard to realize 
that her boy is no longer her baby, but a 
married man with responsibilities. I'll 
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bet you, though, a little grandson will 
remedy that. Yes, we’ve decided to havea 
big family. Odd, isn’t it, that Bob and I 
should each be the eleventh and last child? 
Bob’s dad died when he had just graduated 
from public school, and I was too much of 
an infant when my father passed away to 
even remember him. 

Last Sunday I served my first roast din 
ner. Now what do you think of that? 
““Mudge” has been teaching me. As you 
know, mother’s death forced me out intc 
the world to make my own living, and this 
is my first chance to learn housekeeping 
dressmaking, and that sort of thing. I like 
it ever so much. 

I know you will upbraid me for settling 
down so soon. But worry and broken 
health made it necessary, and we’re ever s¢ 
happy. Oceans of love. 

Your 
ELEANOR 


October 21, 1905. 
A letter from Marge, just received 
announces that she and Ned want to follow 
our example and take the plunge. I’ve 
just written her to ‘come in—the water’s 
fine.” He has the same kind of a position 


as Bob, earns seventeen dollars a week, ° 


and is the same age as my boy, just twenty- 
one. They’ve been keeping company over 
two years, and that’s long enough, we think 
I know what you will say—but just look at 
us. Aren’t we doing capitally? Why, it 
has been just like a Sunday-school picnic! 

Bob’s evening pupils now come to the 
house. A sign in the window reads: 


ScHOOL oF Music 
Prof. Robt. Stone, in Charge 
Cecelia Romayne, Asst. 
Piano—Harmony—Composition 





And we’ve got out a neat little circular 
Mrs. Romayne takes the day pupils. She’s 
justalove. She has known my Bobby since 
boyhood, and started him in his musical 
studies. She just worships him, and you 
would, too, if you could only see and know 
him. Write soon. Your letters are al 
ways a treat. 
Ever your 
ELEANOR 


June 15, 1906. 
Oh, the wonder of it all! J am a mother! 
What.a thrill the very word sends through 
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To my horror I saw Bob, bareheaded and coatless, 
crazy, defiant expression in his cyes. 


me. Just at present I am bolstered up in 
mother Stone’s armchair, still a bit weak, 
and our son, our beautiful baby boy, sleeps 
peacefully by my side in his tiny wicker bed. 
I’m not to overdo my strength with too 
long a letter, but I simply must tell you 
what Bobby Jr. looks like. He is all pink 
and white, with the darlingest, tiny, dimpled 
hands and feet — his hands are really won- 
derful, Kate (typical musician’s hands, his 
father says), and I find myself holding first 
one and then the other, thinking of his 
future. Bob intends him to have every 
opportunity that ke missed. 

He weighs just ten pounds, and the doc- 
tor said he looked one month old when he 
was born. The angelic face reminds one 
of the Christ-child. And his eyes—they 
are the loveliest violet-blue—and look 
straight at you. Was ever a girl so blessed? 

It was dear of you, with all of the work 
you have to do on that horrid old ranch, to 
remember baby with those hand-made 
slips. I can’t thank you enough. What a 
glorious, peaceful feeling motherhood brings. 
Robby is so proud of our son, and I’m the 
luckiest and happiest little woman in the 
world. 

I thank God constantly for his goodness. 
Must close now. 

Ever lovingly, 
ELEANOR. 


October 12, 1906. 

Bob’s mother is no longer with us, and I 
have the double work to do now. That’s 
why you haven’t heard.from me in quite 
some time. Mrs. Stone proved very set 
in her ways, and many petty things aggra- 
vated both of us, I am afraid. Then we 
have radically different religious views. 
Now that Bobby is doing so much better 
financially, his mother urged that he place 
her with a widowed aunt of his who has 
come to the city to live. He has furnished 
a nice litt!e flat for them on the I. P. system 





standing in the middle of the deserted street, with hand upraised and a 
God forgive the sacrilege—he was defying the Creator! 


and gives them a moderate sum weekly. It’s going to 
pinch to meet this, but, as Bobby points out, it’s for 
the best all around. He has changed his position, and 
is now with a banking concern hours Io A.M. to 3 P.M., 
with 12 o’clock on Saturdays. This gives him more time 
for his music pupils; and he has worked up an out-of- 
town class of nineteen that pays well and promises even 
better. In order to keep up his own studies and attend 
to business, though, he has to get up at six every morning, 
and it is seldom that he gets home before midnight. | 
fear for a nervous breakdown, but he is so determined 
to enter the concert field this fall; and he’s made of the 
stuff that always accomplishes what it sets out to do. 

Baby’s health has had me frightfully worried. He 
does not develop mentally as a child of his age should, 
and at times I fear there is something the matter with 
his eyes. I get awfully. melancholy nowadays. It’s 
pretty lonesome at night, with Bobby away, and when 
he does get home he’s tired and irritable. I am ob- 
sessed with a fear of something that I can’t describe 
and yet it’s there. I feel that I want to cry, and I can’t. 

I wonder, Kathie, if my baby will ever get strong and 
well. I’m afraid to consult the doctor about him, and | 
think his condition is getting on Bob’s nerves, too. 

Your unhappy 
ELEANOR. 


December 20, 1906. 
How canI tell you? That such a tragedy should come 
to us makes me doubt even the Creator. What have 
we done that our dear, innocent, little baby should be 
so afflicted. Oh, it is terrible, terrible, terrible! Steel 
yourself for it, Kate—it’s a horrible shock. Those beauti- 
ful eyes of our precious boy are sightless, and Doctor Bell 
says that the little lamb will never be able to walk, talk, or 
see. My baby will always be just my baby. What are 
we to do? My heart is breaking. I can’t write more. 

ELEANOR. 


March 15, 1907. 
Between my husband and my baby I’ve had no time 
since my last brief note to write further details. Bob 
has been like a man in a trance, and I have feared for 
his reason—what with his overwork and this dreadful 
calamity. Yesterday we had a terrific storm, the worst 
inmy memory. I was drawn, fascinated, to the window. 
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The thunder and lightning were terrifying, 
and the rain came down in a regular cloud- 
burst. To my horror I saw Bob (who has 
a decided fear of lightning), bareheaded 
and coatless, standing in the middle of the 
deserted street, with hand upraised and a 
crazy, defiant expression in his eyes. The 
inevitable had occurred. His mind was 
temporarily unbalanced and—God forgive 
the sacrilege—he was defying the Creator! 
I guided him into the house as though he 
were a child. Doctor Bell says it is simply 
his overwrought condition, and advises a 
complete change. But we can’t afford it. 
Oh, Kate—Kate—what shall I do? 
Your sorely tried 
ELEANOR. 


April 23, 1907. 

3aby is thriving, but he gets more and 
more unmanageable. This condition irri- 
tates Bob, I can see, although he pays little 
attention to anything other than his con- 
cert preparations and his work. Next week 
he makes his first concert appearance, and 
much depends on it. He is the principal 


soloist in an affair at Carnegie Hall, where 
he is to play with the Young People’s Sym- 


phony Orchestra. It means everything to 
him to succeed. I pray for him constantly. 
He works incessantly, and to master the 
concerto is now applying himself four hours 
daily instead of two. I fear the strain on 
his nervous system is proving too great. 
After his début I shall insist that he.secure 
a loan on his mother’s piano and take two 
weeks of complete rest. Sunday is the 
only time we have for each other, and the 
last two Sundays he devoted from early 
morning until late at night to working stead- 
ily at the piano. Little Bobby is whim- 
pering, dear, so I must close. . 
Lovingly, 
ELEANOR. 


April 30, 1907. 

Your three letters and cablegram re- 
ceived. God knows I need now, more than 
ever, all the sympathy you can spare. I 
didn’t think I could be more sorcly tried, 
but it seems as though one tragedy after 
another were piling in on me. 

Bob’s appearance was a dreadful failure. 
Our next-door neighbor took care of baby, 
and I was able to witness my poor boy- 
husband’s début and its terrible sequel. 
Friends had secured for him unusually 


favorable advance notices in the musical 
and daily papers. I fear that it was the 
worry of living up to these, together with 
an ill-fitting, hired dress suit, that brought 
on the disaster. Often, in the big emergen- 
cies, the most trivial things prove the most 
significant. 

The encouraging hand-clapping that 
greeted Bobby’s appearance thrilled me 
with a wonderful elation. I wanted to 
confide to tue folks around that the soloist, 
that handsome young man at the piano, 
with a profile like Chopin and the determi- 
nation of Napoleon, was my husband. 

It was a lengthy composition he had to 
render. He was well into it, and holding 
his audience beautifully, when something 
startling happened. His face took on the 
expression that I had noticed in that storm 
afew months ago. He says that something 
seemed to crack in his head; then his mind 
became a blank, and he fell forward on the 
keys. I couldn’t bring myself to look over 
toward his mother and aunt. The orches- 
tra leader, friends tell me, cleverly brought 
the concerto to a quick close, and Bobby 
was escorted to the artists’ room, where I 
had hurried, and where my yearning arms 
awaited him. I can’t tell more of this. It 
simply breaks me all up. Our neighbors, 
comfortably fixed Swedish people, learning 
of Bob’s condition, have insisted on advanc- 
ing him the money for a short vacation at 
Atlantic City. The doctor has persuaded 
him that he should go away for a week or 
two. I shall stay at home with my “trial.” 
God grant that my husband may return 
to me well and strong. 

Your distracted 
ELEANOR. 

P.S. The reviews, after the concert, re- 
ferred to Bob as a promising pianist, and 
regretted that alcohol should secure a hold 
on one so youthful. Isn’t that frightful? 
My Bobby doesn’t touch liquor! 


July 24, 1907. 

Bob has gone back to his old line of 
business. His pupils he has turned over to 
Mrs. Romayne. Through securing for Mr. 
McClintock, president of the Rubber Goods 
Corporation, the professional discount on 
two player-pianos for his niece and self, 
Bobby introduced himself into their home. 
This little sixty-year-old Scotchman motors, 
rides a bicycle, and plays golf. He decided 
to learn to play the piano, also. The 





Something 
seemed to crack 
in his head; then 
his mind became 


a blank 


mechanical instrument filled 
him with an ambition to learn just one piece, 
“The Blue Danube Waltz.”’ Bob taught 
him, and through this association the multi- 
millionaire had a better opportunity to size 
up my boy. He was much impressed with 
Bob’s application, and said that if he would 
put the same effort into the rubber business 
he would make a great success. To en- 
courage him, he offered Bobby a position 
as manager of their new branch store. It 
is located near what is known as the “ white 
light’ district, in the center of the automobile 
trade, where they expect to do a big business 
in rubber tires. I do hope it is all for the 
best. 

Baby is getting worse. Doctor says that 
I should put him away in a private institu- 
tion, or he will make an old woman of me in 
no time. I simply can’t bring myself to do 
it. Bob is so absorbed in the new work 
that we hardly have any opportunity to 
talk things over. Sometimes I almost 
think that he hates the little lambkin. Oh 
why did God give me such a cross to 
bear? It is frightfully hard, Kate dear, 
to still have faith, My courage is 
waning, I am afraid. 


E. 


August 12, 1907. 

I’ve had an awful shock. I don’t think 
this change is for Bobby’s best, after all. 
He telephoned me last night that he had to 
stay down-town with a couple of buyers, 
and that he was going to a beefsteak dinner. 
It was sunrise before he returned home, and, 
Kate, he was under the influence of liquor! 


He seemed to take 
it all as a joke when 
I complained. 

“Why, it’s all right, 

little girl,” he said. ‘A fellow’s got 

to take a cocktail or two in this busi- 

ness, or he can’t get into the atmos- 

phere of things. That’s no sign, you 

know, that he’s going to let it get the 

best of him. A few drinks, a stag party ncw 

and then,and a Turkish bath once in a while, 

are the usual layout down our way. You’ve 

simply got to get used toit. I’mnota boy 

any longer, and I must make good this time 

with the firm. No more flunks, you know.” 

My dear, I simply couldn’t argue, and he 

wasn’t in any fit condition to be argued with, 

anyway. He’s calling for me now (it’s 

nearly noon), and I must take up my 
burden once again. 

Your 
ELEANOR. 


September 5, 1907 
It came to an issue between Bob and me. 
The doctor has constantly urged it—‘* Why 
ruin the lives of two perfectly normal people 
for the sake of one that will never mean 
anything?”’ he asked. Doctor Bell is well 
meaning, I know, and he has pointed out 
that it is poor little baby who is driving my 
husband away from me. Bob seems to 
find an excuse to stay away from home 
most of the time now, and I can’t help but 
feel that my sweetheart is growing farther 
and farther away. I have hardened my 
heart and am following the advice of these 
two. I can see baby at the institution as 
often as I wish; and perhaps it is better this 
way. It’s all very hard, though, cruelly, 

bitterly hard. 
ELEANOR. 


September 18, 1907. 
A few lines only, just to relieve your anx- 


iety. Our things are now in storage, and 
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we have taken up hotel life down-town. 
Bob decided that would be best for me—the 
theaters, public restaurants, the wild, gay 
whirl—a complete change, in fact. I want 
to please my Bobby and to be close to him, 
but this is not like our little home. Nature 
intended me for a farmhouse in the coun- 
try, I guess. I can’t bring myself to give 
you particulars about the institution and 
the little one—it’s too harrowing. I am 
trying to bear up bravely but, oh, Kate, 
my empty arms yearn for my baby! 
ELEANOR. 


September 21, 1907. 

I couldn’t help it. I simply had to have 
my baby. Bob is furious over what he 
calls my weakness, but I simply couldn’t 
help it. We have taken a more pretentious 
place near the park, far up-town, and I 
have engaged a maid, so that I can be with 
Bob when he wants me. The pitiful part 
is, though, that he doesn’t seem to need me 
any more. Even in this short time, his late 
hours and the drink show a marked effect. 
I have just been looking at his photograph 
taken right after our marriage. (Think 
of it, dear, over two years have passed!) 
He was so clean and sweet and pure looking 
then, while now the horrid commercial 
world seems to have tried to blot out all 
resemblance of that Bobby. 

The ’phone has just rung. It was my 
boy. He wants me to rush right down- 
town and join him at dinner. Must close. 
Ever so much love. 

ELEANOR. 

Mailing this as I go out. Will write you 
more to-morrow. 


September 22, 1907. 

We had a dandy time. Dinner at Mar- 
tin’s, then a musical comedy and, after a 
stroll along Broadway, a late bite at Mou- 
quin’s. I am awfully depressed, though. 
There’s no reason, I suppose, but I am 
superstitious. Do you remember the inci- 
dent of the broken glass at our drug-store 
“wedding banquet?” Well, it all came 
back to me in an unusual way last night. 
We were finishing our coffee when I caught 
sight of a flashily dressed woman reflected 
in the mirror before me. ‘‘How vulgar,” 
I remarked to Bobby, “‘and what a hard 
face.” He looked across the room, started 
suddenly, flushed, and, in what appeared 
to be his embarrassment, knocked over his 


glass of wine. “Here, waiter, quick— 
remove this,” he exclaimed, “and bring us 
two absinthes. Hurry.” 

I didn’t know what to make of it, but 
Bobby insisted that I should try the drink 
when it was served. Somehow the opal 
color made me think of a snake, and the 
taste was horrid—like the paregoric I’ve 
given baby. I heard a man at the table 
next to ours remark to his companion, with 
a sarcastic nod at us, ‘‘That’s the dope that 
makes infants of men.” 

To-day baby, the maid, and I are to takea 
long trip out into the country. The weather 
is ideal, and we should have a delightful 
time. It is ever so good of you to write me 
so regularly. I fear I am not so good a 
correspondent—but you understand, I 
know. 

Always your 
ELEANOR. 
I wonder if Bobby knew that 
Funny; I’ve a strange premoni- 


PS. 
woman? 
tion. 


October 19, 1907. 

Last week Bobby put over what he calls 
“a big deal.”” It had something to do with 
supplying a large automobile manufacturer 
with all of his tires for a year. The 
general manager, Bobby, and some friends 
started out to celebrate, and I saw nothing 
of him for nearly a week. Now there is 
something that worries me a lot. I found 
on the bedroom floor, after he had left for 
his office yesterday morning, a man’s locket 
and—what do you think? It contained a 
lock of blond hair and a photograph. The 
face was that of the creature whom [ saw 
in the restaurant. I confronted Bobby 
with it all on his return home and demanded 
an explanation. There was a stormy scene 
in which he upbraided me frightfully for 
mistrusting him. He said the woman was 
a friend of one of his clients—and a mighty 
fine woman, too. His friend, rushing off 
to a train, had asked him to get the locket 
fixed for him before his return from a short, 
hurried trip. I hate to doubt Bobby, but 
it all seems very queer. 

I wish I could talk with Bobby’s mother, 
but we have grown so far apart. She is 
unreasonable enough to blame baby and me 
for the change in her son. The only person 
I have to turn to is Mrs. Romayne. She 
is ever faithful and is a great comfort. 
Everything that Bobby does is right with 
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her—even if it’s wrong. am_ terribly 
worried. 
ELEANOR. 


November 6, 1907. 
That my husband should come under the 
influence of hatcommon creature!! Witha 
blind baby I thought I had enough to bear. 

And now Bob is untrue to me!!! 

Yesterday I went to his office. He was 
out. A package of canceled checks, just 
returned from the bank, lay on his desk. 
“Belle Brooks,” endorsed on the top check, 
held me fascinated. The other side showed 
it to be for twenty dollars and made payable 
to bearer. It had been cashed in a notor- 
ious dance-hall. I know it must be that 
woman. I am now waiting for him to 
come home. Iam going to know the truth. 

ELEANOR. 


November 9g, 1907. 

Oh, the horror of it! And his best friend, 
too. I simply couldn’t stand the suspense 
any longer. My husband hasn’t been home 
for three days. He sent word that he had 
been called on a hurried trip to Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and might be gone 
a week. I have had no word from him. 
Ill and heartsick, I crept out of my bed and 
phoned to his chum. He was under big 
obligations to Bob, who secured his position 


OG 


Reaching a maudlin state, 

this “best friend” attempted 

to make violent love to me, 

pointing out that he always had loved 
me from the first 


for him when he was down and out, and 
saved him from disgrace when he was in 
some rather serious difficulty, the details 
of which I never learned. 

Well, he came up. I was propped among 
the pillows in a reclining-chair. Baby was 


asleep in the adjoining room, and it was the 


maid’s afternoon out. I told Ned Bagley 
the whole story and begged him to help me. 
He seemed reluctant. I was desperate and 
had made up my mind to find out where 
this woman was located. I learned. Per- 
haps it was wrong on my part—God knows 
I have suffered as a result—but finding 
Bob’s friend disinclined to talk, and knowing 
his fondness for liquor, I suggested that he 
telephone to the wine man and get a bottle 
of cognac—that I was very weak. He did. 
Under the influence of the stimulant he 
became voluble. He patted and pressed 
my hand and gave every assurance of his 
friendship and support—all the time con- 
suming more cognac. Finally, acting as 
though with great reluctance, he told me 
everything. He had known of Bob’s infatu- 
ation for some time past; in fact, he had 
been at the B———— Hotel restaurant with 
them and had later gone to her rooms with 
Bob. She had a big hold on him. An affair 
with another married man had resulted in the 
wife attempting to horsewhip her, and forc- 
ing her husband’s return because of his fear 
of publicity. 

By this time, half the cognac was con- 
sumed. Bob, in his opinion, was no better 
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than she, and, finally reaching a maudlin 
state, this “best friend” attempted to make 
violent love to me, pointing out that he 
always had loved me from the first, that I 
could get a divorce from Bob on the evidence 
he would supply, and that we could then 
be married and go far away. We could 
do this, since his uncle had died recently, 
leaving him quite a fortune. 


If I could I would have killed him—but 


the thing was done! And the frightful 
humiliation of it all is that I never can tell 
Bob, because he would kill him; and I must 
go on meeting this person, pretending that 
nothing has happened. I don’t know 
what to do. I can’t write more now. My 
soul is torn. Oh Bob—Bob! 
E. 


November 12, 1907. 

I have paced the floor, sleepless—haunted 
—panic-stricken. Bobhasnot yet returned. 
The office simply reports that he is de- 
tained in Washington. I should have gone 
mad had it not been for Mrs. Romayne. 
I sent for her and told her all that has 
happened and what I intended to do. I 
had worked myself up into such a frenzy 
that nothing would have been too bad for 
this woman. With a bottle of carbolic 
acid I made my way to her hotel, determined 
that she would never entice another woman’s 
husband from his home and family. But 
she had gone. Mrs. Romayne confided 
to me that she had warned her. She says 
the creature has promised never to see Bob 
again, and that she never cared for him, 
anyhow. 

I wonder what the end is to be. Nothing 
but my inherent belief in God Almighty 
keeps me up. Oh my poor, unfortunate 
husband—my innocent, afflicted baby! 

ELEANOR. 


November I5, 1907. 

A short letter from Bob to-day. He says 
that his other letters must have miscarried. 
He wil be back in the city to-morrow. 

I have been so ill that Doctor Bell is 
seriously worried. Again he urges that we 
place the little one away permanently. 
He claims the constant sight of my precious 
boy irritates his father and creates the mood 
which Bobby tries to kill with drink. I 
often pray that we might be back just where 
we were at first, just the two of us. Think 
of it, Kathie—doctor says the boy will 


outlive us both, growing healthier all the 
time, but always helpless. Could there 
be worse than this? 
Your heartbroken 
ELEANOR. 


Cablegram to Katherine Somers, Ballarat, 
Australia. 
. November 20, 1907. 
Baby died yesterday. 
ELEANOR. 


November 23, 1907. 

I cabled you that God had seen fit to 
take our little darling into his care. He was 
ill only two days. We laid him at rest 
beside my mother. I am too grief-stricken 
to write details. 

I located Bobby in time for the funeral. 
He was in a terrible condition. 

ELEANOR. 


LONDON, June 5, 1908. 

To think it is nearly seven months since 
last I wrote you, and what a world of things 
have happened since then. God’s merciful 
intervention in taking our precious boy, and 
my complete prostration, had an effect 
on Bob that nothing else could have had. 
The president of Bob’s company, under- 
standing things for the first time, arranged 
for a complete change of environment for 
Bob. He has located him in charge of the 
London end of the business (it’s only a small 
branch thus far, but Bobby is already doing 
very well). His complete reform is almost 
miraculous. He has given up drink entirely, 
and no woman could ask for a more devoted 
husband than the present Bobby. I can 
now see that my baby’s affliction, and bis 
taking-away, were God’s will. The experi- 
ence of the last three years has made of two 
reckless children a strong man and a strong 
woman, and we are better for it. Ofttimes 
the Creator chooses strange ways in working 
out the destiny of his flock, but he is 
supreme, and I know that his way is always 
for the best. 

I am writing this just before retiring. 
My “big baby Bob” lies peacefully asleep, 
dreaming, perhaps, of the littler sleeping Bob. 
How like the boy he looks! He murmured, 
a little while ago, something that sounded 
like, “‘the faith of a good woman.” I 
guess now he understands. Good-night. 

Ever your 
ELEANOR. 
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The fish was gone. “Oh! Saxon cried in chagrin. ‘ Them that finds should hold,” quoth Billy. “1 don't 
care, she replied. “It was a bigger one than you ever caught, anyway.” “Oh, I'm not denyin’ 
you're a peach at fishin,” he drawled. “ You caught me, didn't you?“ 
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Synopsis —Is this the man? So Saxon questioned of herself when she had met “Big Bill’’ Roberts, one-time prize- 
fighter, on the dancing-floor at Weasel Park, whither she and Mary, ‘fancy starch” ironers, had gone for a Sunday outing. 
Never had she come so near to losing her heart as Billy, blue eyed, boyish, gentlemanly, had come to winning it after a few 
hours’ acquaintance. Planned by Mary and Bert Wanhope, the meeting had taken a happy turn, for both Saxon and Billy 
had seized the future in the present and grasped at its chance for happiness. Billy was a teamster and knew what hard 
work meant, so they went home early, Saxon glorying in his refusal to “‘make a time of it,” as Bert suggested. He kissed 
her good-night at the gate with Wednesday night's dance as their next meeting. Friday’s dance was next arranged for, 
but on Thursday night Charley Long, a rebuffed suitor, met her outside the laundry and warned her that if she did not go 
with him ‘“‘somebody’ll get hurt.’’ But Saxon bore the notion that Billy, at least, could take care of himself. 

Billy did, and Saxon experienced the delightful sensation of knowing that this big boy cared enough for her to risk a 
fight—which wasn’t needed. Finally there came Billy’s frank proposal, and Saxon, countering only with the objection that 
she was the elder—an objection overruled by Billy’s statement that ‘‘love’s what counts’’—accepted him. 

Saxon married Billy at the promised time, in spite of all family objections. They and Mary and Bert ate the wedding 
supper at Barnum’s, and then Saxon and Billy went to their Pine Street cottage. Later Mary and Bert married and became 
their neighbors. The winter passed without an event to mar their happiness, though Billy’s wages were cut. But in the 
spring came a strike in the railroad shops, and it threw a pall over the whole neighborhood. To Saxon, approaching mother- 
hood, the passing days bore a menace. 

The strike proved to be very serious. The neighborhood was full of rioting. In one encounter Bert was killed, and 
several of Billy's friends are at length responsible for the death of scabs. In the midst of the excitement, Saxon’s baby—a 
girl—is born and dies. Billy was compelled to go on strike, and this brought much hardship to the Pine Street cottage; 
funds and _—— gave out. Harmon, a railroad fireman, was taken as a lodger. Saxon stood stoutly by her husband 
and refused to let him take any job that would ‘“‘throw che other fellows down.” Biily began todrink. One night he came 
home terribly bruised, after a boxing bout with the ‘Chicago Terror.’’ But he brought twenty dollars, the loser’s end. 

Much discouraged, Billy continues his intemperate habits. One day, in a fit of absolutely unwarranted jealousy, he 
attacks Harmon, the lodger, for which he receives a thirty-day jail sentence. During that time Saxon struggles along as 
best she can, and in her loneliness has much time for reflection. She realizes that out of their present condition and mode 
ot life n> happiness can come. She is shocked one day to discover that Mary, Her old friend and Bert’s widow, has been 
driven upon the streets. She must get away frem it all. Billy’s release is celebrated by a theater treat, for which his precious 
amateu: athletic medals are pawned. At the moving pictures they see a film depicting farm life. This determines them. 
They will seek a home in the country. 

As soon as possible they start, equipped for camping, to seek government land in the southern part of the state. From 
chance accuaintances they learn much oP the farming practises of the foreign element. In three days they are at San José 
where they come to the small farm of a widow, Mrs. Mortimer, who receives them kindly, and they become much interested 
in what she has accomplished with slight outlay. The trip south does not result in their finding what they want, and they 
return to spend the winter in the literary and artist colony at Carmel, where they make many friends. Saxon’s requirements 
for her future home are so many that a poet tells her that what she wants can be found nowhere short of a valley in the 
moon. With the coming of summer, Billy and Saxon set out again, this time toward the north, on their search for the 
‘valley of the moon.” They expiore the central counties without finding any place that approaches Saxon’s idea of the 
spot forthe home. Billy earns enough money at team driving and other jobs to keep them going. They stop for the winter 
at Ukiah where Billy does well at horse buying and trading. He obtains a great bargain in the shape of a mpg mae ap 


outfit, and putting on the gloves once more, comes out victor in a fight and gets money enough to buy a fine pair o 
mares, Hazel and Hattie. 


Thus equipped, spring finds them once more on the road, in high spirits and full of enthusiasm. 












VER north, through a fat and flour- 
ishing rejuvenated land, stopping 
at the towns of Willow, Red Bluff, 
and Redding, crossing the counties 
of Colusa, Glenn, Tehana, and 

Shasta, went the spruce wagon drawn by 

the dappled chestnuts with cream-colored 

manes and tails. Billy picked up only three 
horses for shipment, although he visited 
many farms; and Saxon talked with the 
women while he looked over the stock 
with the men. And Saxon grew the more 
convinced that the valley she sought lay 
not here. 

At Redding, they crossed the Sacramento 
on a cable ferry, and made a day’s scorching 
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traverse through rolling foothills and flat 
table-lands. The heat grew more insup- 
portable, and the trees and shrubs were 
blasted and dead. Then they came again 
to the Sacramento, where the great smelters 
of Kennett explained the destruction of the 
vegetation. 

They climbed out of the smelting town, 
where eyrie houses perched insecurely on a 
precipitous landscape. It was a broad, 
well-engineered road that took them up a 
grade miles long and plunged down into the 
canyon of the Sacramento. The road, rock 
surfaced and easy graded, hewn out of the 
canyon wall, grew so narrow that Billy wor- 
ried for fear of meeting opposite-bound 
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teams. Far below, the river frothed and 
flowed over pebbly shallows, or broke tu- 
multuously over boulders and cascades in 
its race for the great valley they had left 
behind. 

Sometimes, on the wider stretches of 
road, Saxon drove, and Billy walked to 
lighten the load. She insisted on taking her 
turns at walking, and when he breathed the 
panting mares on the steep, and Saxon stood 
by their heads caressing them and cheering 
them, Billy’s joy was too deep for any turn 
of speech as he gazed at his beautiful horses 
and his glowing girl, trim and colorful in her 
golden-brown corduroy, the brown corduroy 
calves swelling sweetly under the abbrevi- 
ated slim skirt. And when her answering 
look of happiness came to him—a sudden 
dimness in her straight, gray eyes—he was 
overmastered by the knowledge that he 
must say something or burst. 

“Oh, you kid!”’ he cried. 

And with radiant face she answered, “‘Oh, 
you kid!” 

They camped one night in a deep dent in 
the canyon, where was snuggled a box- 
factory village, and where a toothless an- 
cient, gazing with faded eyes at their travel- 
ing outfit, asked, ‘‘Be you showin’?” 

They passed Castle Crags, mighty bas- 
tioned and glowing red against the palpi- 
tating blue sky. They caught their first 
glimpse of Mt. Shasta, a rose-tinted snow- 
peak rising, a sunset dream, between and 
beyond green interlacing walls of canyon— 
a landmark destined to be with them for 
many days. At unexpected turns, after 
mounting some steep grade, Shasta would 
appear again, still distant, now showing two 
peaks and glacial fields of shimmering white. 
Miles and miles and days and days they 
climbed, with Shasta ever developing new 
forms and phases in her summef snows. 

‘“‘A moving picture in the sky,” said Billy. 

“‘Oh—it is all so beautiful,” sighed Saxon. 
“But there are no moon-valleys here.” 

They encountered a plague of butterflies, 
and for days drove through untold billions 
of the fluttering beauties. They covered 
the road with uniform velvet brown. And 
ever the road seemed to rise under the noses 
of the snorting mares, filling the air with 
noiseless flight, drifting down the breeze in 
clouds of brown and yellow, soft flaked as 
snow, and piling in mounds against the 
fences, even driven to float helplessly on the 
irrigation ditches along the roadside. Hazel 
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and Hattie soon grew used to them, though 
Possum never ceased being made frantic. 

“‘Huh—who ever heard of butterfly-broke 
horses?” Billy chaffed. ‘That’s worth 
fifty bucks more on their price.” 

“Wait till you get across the Oregon line 
into the Rogue River Valley,” they were 
told. ‘There’s God’s paradise—climate, 
scenery, and fruit farming; fruit ranches 
that yield two hundred per cent. on a valua- 
tion of five hundred dollars an acre.” 

“Gee!”’ Billy said, when he had driven on 
out of hearing; ‘‘that’s too rich for our 
digestion.” 

And Saxon said, “I don’t know about 
apples in the valley of the moon, but I do 
know that the yield is ten thousand per cent. 
of happiness on a valuation of one Billy, one 
Saxon, a Hazel, a Hattie, and a Possum.” 

Through Siskiyou County and across high 
mountains, they came to Ashland and Med- 
ford and camped beside the wild Rogue River. 

“This is wonderful and glorious,” pro- 
nounced Saxon, ‘‘but it is not the valley of 
the moon.” 

“Nope; it ain’t the valley of the moon,” 
agreed Billy, and he said it on the evening 
of the day he hooked a monster steelhead, 
standing to his neck in the ice-cold water of 
the Rogue and fighting for forty minutes 
with screaming reel ere he drew his finny 
prize to.the bank, and with the scalp-yell of 
a Comanche jumped and clutched it by the 
gills. 

““Them that looks finds,’” predicted 
Saxon, as they drew north out of Grant’s 
Pass, and held north across the mountains 
and fruitful Oregon valleys. 

One day, in camp by the Umpqua River, 
Billy bent over to begin skinning the first 
deer he had ever shot. - He raised his eyes 
to Saxon and remarked, 

“Tf I didn’t know California, I guess 
Oregon ’d suit me from the ground up.” 

In the evening, replete with deer meat, 
resting on his elbow, and smoking his after- 
supper cigarette, he said: 

‘‘ Maybe they ain’t no valley of the moon. 
An’ if they ain’t, what of it? We could keep 
on this way forever. I don’t ask nothing 
better.” 

“There is a valley of the moon,” Saxon 
answered soberly. ‘And we are going to 
find it. We’ve got to. Why, Billy, it 
would never do never to settle down. There 
would be no little Hazels and little Hatties, 
or little—Billies—” 
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“Nor little Saxons,” Billy interjected. 

“Nor little Possums,” she hurried on, 
nodding her head and reaching out a caress- 
ing hand to where the fox-terrier was 
ecstatically gnawing a deer-rib. A vicious 
snarl and a wicked snap that barely missed 
her fingers was her reward. 

“Possum!” she cried in sharp reproof, 
again extending her hand. 

“Don’t,” Billy warned. “He can’t help 
it, and he’s likely to get you next time.” 

Even more compelling was the menacing 
threat that Possum growled, his jaws close- 
guarcing the bone. 

“Tt’s a good dog that sticks up for its 
bone,” Billy championed. “I wouldn’t 
care to own one that didn’t.” 

“But it’s my Possum,” Saxon protested. 
“And he loves me. Besides, he must love 
me more than an old bone. And he must 
mind me. Here, you, Possum, give me that 
bone! Give me that bone, sir!” 

Her hand went out gingerly, and the 
growl rose in volume and key till it culmin- 
ated in a snap. 

“T tell you it’s instinct,’”’ Billy repeated. 
“He does love you, but he just can’t help 
doin’ it.” 

“He’s got a right to defend his bones from 
strangers, but not from his mother,’ Saxon 
argued. “I shall make him give up that 
bone to me.” 

“Fox-terriers is awful high-strung, Saxon. 
You'll likely get him hysterical.’ 

But she was obstinately set in her pur- 
pose. She picked up a short stick of fire- 
wood. “Now, sir, give me that bone!”’ 

She threatened with the stick, and the 
dog’s growling became ferocious. Again he 
snapped, then crouched back over his bone. 
Saxon raised the stick as if to strike him, 
and he suddenly abandoned the bone, 
rolled over on his back at her feet, four legs 
in the air, his ears lying meekly back, his 
eyes swimming and eloquent with submis- 
sion and appeal. 

“My God!” Billy breathed in solemnawe. 
“Look at it!—presenting his solar plexus to 
you, his vitals an’ his life, all defense down, 
as much as sayin’: ‘Herel am. Stamp on 
me. Kick the life outa me. I love you; I 
2m your slave, but I just can’t help defend- 
in’ my bone. My instinct’s stronger ’n me. 
Kill me, but I can’t help it.’” 

Saxon was melted. Tears were in her 
eyes as she stooped and. gathered the mite of 
an animal in her arms. Possum was in a 
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frenzy of agitation, whining, trembling, 
writhing, twisting; licking her face, all for 
forgiveness. 

“Heart of gold with the rose in his 
mouth,” Saxon crooned, burying her face in 
the soft and quivering bundle of sensibilities. 
“Mother is sorry. She'll never bother you 
again that way. There, there, little love! 
See? There’s your bone. Take it.” 

She put him down, but he hesitated be- 
tween her and the bone, patently looking to 
her for surety of permission, yet continuing 
to tremble in the terrible struggle between 
duty and desire that seemed tearing him 
asunder. Not until she repeated that it was 
all right and nodded her head consentingly, 
did he go to the bone. 

“That Mercedes was right when she said 
men fought over jobs like dogs over bones,” 
Billy enunciated slowly. “It’s instinct. 
Why, I couldn’t no more help reaching my 
fist to the point of a scab’s jaw than could 
Possum from snappin’ at you. They’s no 
explainin’ it. What aman has to, he has to. 
The fact that he does a thing shows he had 
to do it whether he can explain it or not. 
I never had no earthly reason to beat up 
that lodger we had, Jimmy Harmon. He 
was a good guy, square an’ allright. But I 
just had to, with the strike goin’ to smash, 
an’ everything so bitter inside me that I 
could taste it. I never told you, but I 
saw ’m once after I got out—when my arms 
was mendin’. I went down to the round- 
house an’ waited for ’m to come in off a run, 
an’ I apologized to ’m. Now why did I 
apologize? I don’t know, except for the 
same reason I punched ’m—I just had to.” 

And so Billy expounded the why of like in 
terms of realism, in the camp by the Ump- 
qua River, while Possum expounded it, in 
similar terms of fang and appetite, on the 
rib of deer. 


XLII 


SAXON drove into the town of Roseburg. 
She drove at a walk. At the back of the 
wagon were tied two heavy young work- 
horses. Behind, half a dozen more marched 
free, and the rear was brought up by Billy, 
astride a ninth horse. All these he shipped 
from Roseburg to the West Oakland stables. 

It was in the Umpqua Valley that they 
heard the parable of the white sparrow. 
The farmer who told it was elderly and 
flourishing. His izrm was a model of 
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orderliness and system. Afterward, Billy 
heard neighbors estimate his wealth at a 
quarter of a million. 

“You’ve heard the story of the farmer 
and the white sparrow?” he asked Billy, at 
dinner. 

“Never heard of a white sparrow even,” 
Billy answered. 

“T must say they’re pretty rare,” the 
farmer owned. “But here’s the story: 
Once there was a farmer who wasn’t making 
much of a success. Things just didn’t seem 
to go right, till at last, one day, he heard 
about the wonderful white sparrow. It 
seems that the white sparrow comes out 
only just at daybreak with the first light of 
dawn, and that it brings all kinds of good 
luck to the farmer that is fortunate to catch 
it. Next morning our farmer was up at 
daybreak, and before, looking for it. And, 
do you know, he.sought for it continually, 
for months and months, and never caught 
even a glimpse of it.”” Their host shook his 
head. ‘No; he never found it, but he 
found so many things about the farm need- 
ing attention, and which he attended to be- 
fore breakfast, that before he knew it the 
farm was prospering, and it wasn’t so long 
before the mortgage was paid off and he was 
starting a bank-account.” 

That afternoon, as they drove along, 
Billy was plunged in a deep reverie. 

“Oh, I got the point all right,” he said, 
finally. ‘An’ yet I ain’t satisfied. Of 
course they wasn’t a white sparrow, but by 
getting up early an’ attendin’ to things he’d 
ben slack about before—oh, I got it all 
right. An’ yet, Saxon, if that’s what a 
farmer’s life means, I don’t want to find no 
moon-valley. Life ain’t hard work. Day- 
light to dark, hard at it—might just as well 
be in the city. What’s the difference? All 
the time you’ve got to yourself is for sleepin’ 
an’ when you're sleepin’ you’re not enjoyin’ 
yourself. An’ what’s it matter where you 
sleep; you’re deado. Might as well be dead 
an’ done with it as work your head off that 
way. Id sooner stick to the road, an’ shoot 
a deer an’ catch a trout once in a while, an’ 
lie on my back in the shade, an’ laugh with 
you an’ have fun with you, an’—an’ go 
swimmin’. An’ I’m a willin’ worker, too. 
But they’s all the difference in the world 
between a decent amount of work an’ 
workin’ your head off.” 

Saxon was in full accord. She looked 
back on her years of toil, and contrasted 
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them with the joyous life she had lived on 
the road. 

“We don’t want to be tich, 7 , said. 
“Let them hunt their white sparrows in the 
Sacramento islands and the irrigation val- 
leys. When we get up early in the valley of 
the moon, it will be to hear the birds sing 
and sing with them. And if we work hard 
at times, it will be only so that we'll have 
more time to play. And when you go 
swimming I’m going with you. And we'll 
play so hard that we'll be glad to w ork for 
relaxation.” 

“T’m gettin’ plumb dried out,” Billy 
announced, mopping the sweat from his 
sunburned forehead. “What d’ye say we 
head for the coast?” 

West they turned, dropping down wild 
mountain gorges from the height of land of 
the interior valleys. So fearful was the 
road, that on one stretch of seven miles they 
passed ten broken-down automobiles. Billy 
would not force the mares, and promptly 
camped beside a brawling stream from 
which he whipped two trout at a time. 
Here, Saxon caught her first big trout. She 
had been accustomed to landing them up to 
nine and ten inches, and the screech of the 
reel when the big one was hooked caused her 
to cry out in startled surprise. Billy came 
up the riffle to her and gave counsel. Sev- 
eral minutes later, cheeks flushed and eyes 
dancing with excitement, Saxon dragged the 
big fellow carefully from the water’s edge 
into the dry sand. Here it threw the hook 
out and flopped tremendously until she fell 
upon it and captured it in her hands. 

“Sixteen inches,” Billy said, as she held 
it up proudly for inspection. ‘‘Hey!— 
what are you goin’ to do?” 

“Wash off the sand, of course, 
answer. 

“Better put it in the basket,” he advised, 
then closed his mouth and grimly watched. 

She stooped by the side of the stream and 
dipped in the splendid fish. It flopped, 
there was a convulsive movement on her 
part, and it was gone. 

“Oh!” Saxon cried in chagrin. 

“Them that finds should hold,” quoth 
Billy. 

“T dor’t care,” she replied. “It was a 
bigger one than you ever caught, anyway.” 

“Oh, I’m not denyin’ you’re a peach at 
fishin’,” he drawled. “You caught me, 
didn’t you?” 

“T don’t know about that,” she retorted. 


” was her 


” 
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“Maybe it was like the man who was ar- 
rested for catching trout out of season. 
His defense was self-defense.” 

Billy pondered, but did not see. 

“The trout attacked him,” she explained. 

Billy grinned. Fifteen minutes later he 
said, ‘You sure handed me a hot one.” 


The sky was overcast, and as they drove 
along the bank of the Coquille River the fog 
suddenly enveloped them. 

‘““Whoof!” Billy exhaled joyfully. ‘“ Ain’t 
itgreat! Ican feel myself moppin’it up like a 
drysponge. Inever appreciated fog before.” 

Saxon held out her arms to receive it. 

“T never thought I’d grow tired of the 
sun,” she said, “but we’ve had more than 
our share the last few weeks.” 

“Ever since we hit the Sacramento Val- 
ley,” Billy affirmed. ‘Too much sun ain’t 
good. I’ve worked that out. Sunshine is 
like liquor. Did you ever notice how good 
you felt when the sun comes out after a 
week of cloudy weather? Well, that sun- 
shine was just like a jolt of whisky. Had 
the same effect. Made you feel good all 
over. Now when you’re swimmin’, an’ 
come out an’ lay in the sun, how good you 
feel. That’s because you’re lappin’ up a 
sun cocktail. But suppose you lay there in 
the sand a couple of hours. You don’t feel 
so good. You're so slow movin’ it takes 
you a long time to dress. You go home 
draggin’ your legs an’ feelin’ rotten, with all 
the life sapped outa you. What’s that? 
It’s the Katzenjammer.. You've ben soused 
to the ears in sunshine, like so much 
whisky, an’ now you're payin’ for it. 
That’s why fog in the climate is best.” 

“Then we’ve been drunk for months,” 
Saxon said. “And now we're going to 
sober up.” 

“You bet. Why, Saxon, I can dotwo days’ 
work in onein thisclimate. Look at the mares. 
Blame me if they ain’t perkin’ up a’ready.”’ 

Vainly Saxon’s eye roved the pine forest 
in search of her beloved redwoods. They 
would find them down in California, they 
were told in the town of Bandon. 

“Then we’re too far north,” said Saxon. 
“We must go south to find our valley of 
the moon.” 


XLII 


Soutu they held along the coast, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, and horse buying. Billy 
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shipped his purchases on the coasting steam- 
ers. Through Del Norte and Humboldt 
counties they went, and through Mendocino 
into Sonoma—counties larger than Eastern 
states—threading the giant woods, whip- 
ping innumerable trout-streams, and cross- 
ing countless rich valleys. Ever Saxon 
sought the valley of the moon. Some- 
times, when all seemed fair, the lack was a 
railroad, sometimes madronfo and manzan- 
ita trees, and, usually, there was too much 
fog. 

““We do want a sun cocktail once in a 
while,” she told Billy. 

“Yep,” was his answer. “Too much fog 
might make us soggy. What we’re after is 
betwixt an’ between, an’ we'll have to get 
back from the coast a ways to find it.”’ 

This was in the fall of the year, and they 


-turned their backs on the Pacific at old Fort 


Ross and entered the Russian River Valley, 
far below Ukiah, by way of Cazadero and 
Guerneville. At Santa Rosa, Billy was de- 
layed with the shipping of several horses, so 
that it was not until afternoon that he drove 
south and east for Sonoma Valley. 

“‘T guess we'll no more than make Sonoma 
Valley when it’ll be time to camp,”’ he said, 
measuring the sun with his eye. “This is 
called Bennett Valley. You cross a divide 
from it and come out at Glen Ellen. Now 
this is a mighty pretty valley if anybody 
should ask you. An’ that’s some nifty 
mountain over there.”’ 

Rising from rolling stubble fields, Ben- 
nett "eak towered hot in the sun, a row of 
bastion hills leaning against its base. But 
hills and mountain on that side showed bare 
and heated, though beautiful with the sun- 
burnt tawniness of California. 

They took a turn to the right and began 
crossing a series of steep foothills. As they 
approached the mountain there were signs of 
a greater abundance of water. They drove 
beside a running stream, and though the 
vineyards on the hills were summer-dry, the 
farmhouses in the hollows and on the levels 
were grouped about with splendid trees. 

“Maybe it sounds funny,’ Saxon ob- 
served; “but I’m beginning to love that 
mountain already. It almost seems as if 
I’d seen it before, somehow; it’s so all- 
around satisfying—oh!” 

Crossing a bridge and rounding a sharp 
turn, they were suddenly enveloped in a 
mysterious coolness and gloom. All about 
them arose stately trunks of redwood. The 
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forest floor was a rosy carpet of autumn 
fronds. Occasional shafts of sunlight, pene- 
trating the deep shade, warmed the somber- 
ness of the grove. Alluring paths led off 
among the trees and into cozy nooks made 
by circles of red columns growing around 
the dust of vanished ancestors—witnessing 
the titanic proportions of those ancestors by 
the girth of the circles in which they stood. 

Out of the grove they pulled to the steep 
divide, which was no more than a buttress of 
Sonoma Mountain. The way led on through 
rolling uplands and across small dips and 
canyons, all well wooded and adrip with 
water. In places the road was muddy from 
wayside springs. 

“The mountain’s a sponge,” said Billy. 
“Here it is, the tail end of a dry summer, 
an’ the ground’s just leakin’ everywhere.” 


“T know I’ve never been here before,’’. 


Saxon communed aloud. ‘But it’s all so 
familiar! So I must have dreamed it. 
And there’s madrofos—a whole grove! 
And manzanita! Why, I feel just as if I 
was coming home. Oh, Billy, if it should 
turn out to be our valley!” 
‘“‘Plastered against the side of a moun- 
tain?” he queried, with a skeptical laugh. 
“No; I don’t mean that. I mean on the 
way to our valley. Because the way—all 
ways—to our valley must be beautiful. And 
this—I’ve seen it all before, dreamed it.” 
They passed a large and comfortable 
farmhouse surrounded by wandering barns 
and cow-sheds, went on under forest arches, 
and emerged beside a field with which Saxon 
was instantly enchanted. It flowed in a 
gentle concave from the road up the moun- 
tain, its farther boundary an unbroken line 
of timber. The field glowed like rough gold 
in the approaching sunset, and near the 
middle of it stood a solitary great redwood, 
with blasted top suggesting a nesting eyrie 
for eagles. The timber beyond clothed the 
mountain in solid green to what they took to 
be the top. But as they drove on, Saxon, 
looking back upon what she called her field, 
saw the real summit of Sonoma towering 
beyond, the mountain behind her field a 
mere spur upon the side of the larger mass. 
Ahead and toward the right, across sheer 
ridges of the mountains, separated by deep 
green canyons and broadening lower down 
into rolling orchards and vineyards, they 
caught their first sight of Sonoma Valley and 
the wild mountains that rimmed its eastern 
side. To the left they gazed across a golden 
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land of small hills and valleys. Beyond, to 
the north, they glimpsed another portion of 
the valley, and, still beyond, the opposing 
wall of the valley—a range of mountains, 
the highest of which reared its red and bat- 
tered ancient crater against a rosy and mel- 
lowing sky. From north to southeast, the 
mountain rim curved in the brightness of the 
sun, while Saxon and Billy were already in 
the shadow of evening. He looked at 
Saxon, noted the ravished ecstasy of her 
face, and stopped the horses. All the east- 
ern sky was blushing to rose, which de- 
scended upon the mountains, touching them 
with wine and ruby. Sonoma Valley began 
to fill with a purple flood, laving the moun- 
tain bases, rising, inundating, drowning 
them in its purple. Saxon pointed in si- 
lence, indicating that the purple flood was 
the sunset shadow of Sonoma Mountain. 
Billy nodded, then chirruped to the mares, 
and the descent began through a warm and 
colorful twilight. 

On the elevated sections of the road they 
felt the cool, delicious breeze from the 
Pacific, forty miles away; while from each 
little dip and hollow came warm breaths of 
autumn earth, spicy with sunburnt grass 
and fallen leaves and passing flowers. 

They came to the rim of a deep canyon 
that seemed to penetrate to the heart of 
Sonoma Mountain. Again, with no word 
spoken, merely from watching Saxon, Billy 
stopped the wagon. The canyon was 
wildly beautiful. Tall redwoods lined its 
entire length. On its farther rim stood 
three rugged knolls covered with dense 
woods of spruce and oak. From between 
the knolls, a feeder to the main canyon and 
likewise fringed with redwoods, emerged a 
smaller canyon. Billy pointed to a stubble- 
field that lay at the feet of the knolls. 

“Tt’s in fields like that I’ve seen my 
mares a-pasturing,”’ he said. 

They dropped down into the canyon, the 
road following a stream that sang under 
maples and alders. The sunset fires, 
refracted from the cloud-driftage of the 
autumn sky, bathed the canyon with crim- 
son, in which ruddy-limbed madronos 
and wine-wooded manzanitas burned and 
smoldered. The aif was aromatic with 
laurel. Wild grape-vines bridged the stream 
from tree to tree. Oaks of many sorts were 
veiled in lacy Spanish moss. Ferns and 
brakes grew lush beside the stream. 

“T’ve got a hunch,” said Billy. 
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“Let me say it first,” Saxon begged. 

He waited, his eyes on her face as she 
gazed about her in rapture. 

‘‘We’ve found our valley,” she whispered. 
“Was that it?” 

He nodded, but checked speech at sight of 
a small boy driving a cow up the road, a pre- 
posterously big shotgun in one hand, in the 
other as preposterously big a jack-rabbit. 

“How far to Glen Ellen?” Billy asked. 

“Mile an’ a half,” was the answer. 

“What creek is this?” inquired Saxon. 

“Wild Water. It empties into Sonoma 
Creek, half a mile down.” 

“Trout?”’—this from Billy. 

“Tf you know how to ketch ’em,” grinned 
the boy. 

“Deer up the mountain?” 

“Tt ain’t open season,” the boy evaded. 

“T guess you never shot a deer,” Billy 
slyly baited, and was rewarded with, 

“T got the horns to show.” 

“Deer sheds their horns,” Billy teased on. 
‘Anybody can find ’em.” 

“T got the meat on mine. 
yet—” . 

The boy broke off, gazing with shocked 
eyes into the pit Billy had dug for him. 

“Tt’s all right, sonny,” Billy laughed, as 
he drove on. “I ain’t the game-warden. 
I’m buyin’ horses.” 

More ruddy madrofios, more fairy circles 
of redwoods, and, still beside the singing 
stream, they passed a gate by the roadside. 
Before it stood a rural mail-box, on which 
was lettered “Edmund Hale.” Standing 
under the rustic arch, leaning upon the gate, 
a man and woman composed a picture so 
arresting and beautiful that Saxon caught 
her breath. They were side by side, the 
delicate hand of the woman curled in the 
hand of the man, which looked as if made to 
confer benedictions. His face bore out 
this impression—a beautiful-browed counte- 
nance, with large, benevolent gray eyes 
under a wealth of white hair that shone like 
spun glass. He was fair and large; the lit- 
tle woman beside him was daintily wrought. 
She was saffron brown, as a woman of the 
white race can well be, with smiling eyes of 
bluest blue. In quaint sage-green draperies, 
she seemed a flower, with her small, vivid 
face irresistibly reminding Saxon of a spring- 
time wake-robin. 

Perhaps the picture made by Saxon and 
Billy was equally arresting and beautiful, 
as they drove down through the golden end 
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of day. The two couples had eyes only for 
each other. The little woman beamed joy- 
ously. The man’s face glowed into the 
benediction that had trembled there. To 
Saxon, like the field up the mountain, like 
the mountain itself, it seemed that she had 
always known this adorable pair. She 
knew that she loved them. 

“How d’ye do,” said Billy. 

“You blessed children,” said the man. 
“T wonder if you know how dear you look 
sitting there.” 

That was all. The wagon had passed by, 
rustling down the road which was carpeted 
with fallen leaves of maple, oak, and alder. 
Then they came to the meeting of the two 
creeks. 

“Oh, what a place for a home,” Saxon 
cried, pointing across Wild Water. “See, 
Billy, on that bench there, above the 
meadow.” 

“Tt’s a rich bottom, Saxon, and so is the 
bench rich. Look at the big trees on it. 
An’ they’s sure to be springs.” 

“ Drive over,” she said. 

Forsaking the main road, they crossed 
Wild Water on a narrow bridge and contin- 
ued along an ancient, rutted road that ran 
beside an equally ancient worm fence of 
split redwood rails. They came to a gate, 
open and off its hinges, through which the 
road led out on the bench. 

“This is it—I know it,” Saxon said with 
conviction. “Drive in, Billy.” 

A small, whitewashed farmhouse with 
broken windows showed through the trees. 

Talk about your madrofios—” 

Billy pointed to the father of all madrofios, 
six feet in diameter at its base, sturdy and 
sound, which stood before the house. 

They spoke in low tones as they passed 
around the house under great oak trees and 
came to a stop before a small barn. They 
did not wait to unharness. Tying the 
horses, they started to explore. The pitch 
from the bench to the meadow was steep yet 
thickly wooded with oaks and manzanita. 
As they crashed through the underbrush 
they startled a score of quail into flight. 

“How about game?” Saxon queried. 

Billy grinned, and fell to examining a 
spring which bubbled a clear stream into the 
meadow. Here the ground was sunbaked 
and wide open in a multitude of cracks. 

Disappointment leaped into Saxon’s face, 
but Billy, crumbling a clod between his 
fingers, had not made up his mind. 
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“It’s rich,” he pronounced. ‘ But 

He broke off, stared all about, studying 
the configuration of the meadow, crossed it 
to the redwood trees beyond, then came 
back. 

“Tt’s no good as it is,” he said. “ But it’s 
the best ever if it’s handled right. All it 
needs is a little common sense an’ a lot of 
drainage. This meadow’s a natural basin 
not yet filled level. Come on; Ill show 
you.” 

They went through the redwoods and 
came out on Sonoma Creek. At this spot 
was no singing. The stream poured into a 
quiet pool. The willows on their side 
brushed the water. The opposite side was 
a steep bank. Billy measured the height of 
the bank with his eye, the depth of the 
water with a driftwood pole. 

“Fifteen feet,” he announced. ‘That 
allows all kinds of high divin’ from the 
bank.” 

They followed down the pool. It emp- 
tied into a riffle, across exposed bed-rock, 
into another pool. As they looked, a trout 
flashed into the air and back, leaving a 
widening ripple on the quiet surface. 

“This place was specially manufactured 
for us,” Billy said. “In the morning I'll 
find out who owns it.” 

Half an hour later, feeding the horses, he 
called Saxon’s attention to a locomotive 
whistle. 

“You’ve got your railroad,” he said. 
“That’s a train pulling into Glen Ellen, an’ 
it’s only a mile from here.” 

Saxon was dozing off to sleep under the 
blankets when Billy aroused her. 

“Suppose the guy that owns it won’t 
sell?” 

‘There isn’t the slightest doubt,” Saxon 
answered with unruffled certainty. ‘This 
is our place. I know it.” 
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THEY were awakened by Possum, who 
was indignantly reproaching a tree-squirrel 
for not coming down to be killed. The squir- 
rel chattered garrulous remarks that drove 
Possum into a mad attempt to climb the 
tree. Billy and Saxon giggled and hugged 
each other at the terrier’s frenzy. 

“Tf this is goin’ to be our place, they’ll be 
no shootin’ of tree-squirrels,” Billy sald. 

After a hasty breakfast, they started to 
explore, running the irregular boundaries of 
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the place and repeatedly crossing it from 
rail fence to creek and back again. Seven 
springs they found along the foot of the 
bench on the edge of the meadow. 

“There’s your water-supply,” Billy said. 
‘Drain the meadow, work the soil up, and 
with fertilizer and all that water you can 
grow crops the year round. There must be 
five acres of it, an’ I wouldn’t trade it for 
Mrs. Mortimer’s.”’ 

They were standing in the old orchard on 
the bench, where they had counted twenty- 
seven trees, neglected but of generous 
girth. 

“And on top the bench, back of the 
house, we can grow berries.”” Saxon paused 
considering a new thought. “If only Mrs. 
Mortimer would come up and advise us! 
Do you think she would, Billy?” 

‘Sure she would. It ain’t more’n four 
hours’ run from San José. But first we’ll 
get our hooks into the place. Then you can 
write to her.” 

Sonoma Creek gave the long boundary to 
the little farm, two sides were worm-fenced, 
and the fourth side was the Wild Water. 

“Why, we'll have that beautiful man and 
woman for neighbors,” Saxon recollected. 
“Wild Water will be the dividing line be- 
tween their place and ours.” 

“Tt ain’t ours yet,” Billy commented. 
“Let’s go and call on ’em. They'll be able 
to tell us all about it.” 

“Tt’s just as good as,” she replied. ‘‘The 
big thing has been the finding. And who- 
ever owns it doesn’t care much for it. It 
hasn’t been lived in for a long time. And— 
oh, Billy—are you satisfied?” 

“With every bit of it,” he answered 
frankly, “as far as it goes. But the trouble 
is, it don’t go far enough.” 

The disappointment in her face spurred 
him to renunciation of his particular dream. 

“We'll buy it—that’s settled,” he said. 
“But outside the meadow, they’s so much 
woods that they’s little pasture—not more’n 
enough for a couple of horses an’ a cow. 
But I don’t care. We can’t have everything, 
an’ what they is is almighty good.” 

‘“‘Let us call it a starter,” she consoled. 
“Later on we can add to it—maybe fhe land 
alongside that runs up the Wild Water to 
the three knolls we saw yesterday—” 

‘Where I seen my horses pasturin’,” he 
remembered, with a flash of eye. ‘Why 
not? So much has come true since we hit 
the road, maybe that’ll come true, too.” 
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DRA BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Saxon drove into the town of Roseburg At the back of the wagon were tied two heavy young work-horses. 
Behind, half a dozen more marched free, and the rear was brought up by Billy, astride a ninth horse. 
All these. he shipped from Roseburg to the West Oakland stables 
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“We'll work for it, Billy.” 

They passed through the rustic gate and 
along a path that wound through wild 
woods: There was no sign of the house 
until they came abruptly upon it, bowered 
among the trees. It was eight-sided, and so 
justly proportioned that its two stories 
made no show of height. The house be- 
longed there. It might have sprung from 
the soil just as the trees had. There were 
no formal grounds. The wild grew to the 
doors. The low porch of the main entrance 
was raised only a step from the ground. 
“Trilium Covert,’ they read, in quaint 
carved letters under the eave of the 
porch. 

“Come right up-stairs, you dears,” a 
voice called from above, in response to 
Saxon’s knock. 

Stepping back and looking up, she beheld 
the little lady smiling down from a sleeping- 
porch. Clad in a rosy-tissued and flowing 
house-gown, she again reminded Saxon of a 
flower. 

‘Just push the front door open and find 
your way,” was the direction. 

Saxon led, with Billy at her heels. They 
came into a room bright with windows, 
where a big log smoldered in a rough-stone 
fireplace. On the stone slab above stood a 
huge Mexican jar, filled with autumn 
branches and trailing fluffy smoke-vine. 
The walls were finished in warm, natural 
woods, stained but without polish. The air 
was aromatic with clean wood-odors. A 
walnut organ loomed in a shallow corner of 
the room. All corners were shallow in this 
octagonal dwelling. In another corner were 
many rows of books. Through the windows, 
across a low couch indubitably made for use, 
could be seen a réstful picture of autumn 
trees and yellow grasses, threaded by well- 
worn paths that ran here and there over the 
tiny estate. A delightful little stairway 
wound past more windows to the upper 
story. Here the little lady greeted them 
and led them into what Saxon knew at once 
was her room. The two octagonal sides of 
the house which showed in this wide room 
were given wholly to windows. Under the 
long sill, to the floor, were shelves of books. 
Books lay here and there, in the disorder of 
use, on work-table, couch, and desk. On a 
sill by an open window, a jar of autumn 
leaves breathed the charm of the sweet 
brown wife, who seated herself in a tiny 
rattan chair, enameled a cheery red. 
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“A queer house,’’ Mrs. Hale laughed, girl- 
ishly and contentedly. “But we love it. 
Edmund made it with his own hands—even 
to the plumbing, though he did have a terri- 
ble time with that before he succeeded.” 

“How about that hardwood floor down- 
stairs—an’ the fireplace?” Billy inquired. 

“All, all,” she replied proudly. “And 
half the furniture.” 


“And so,”’ Saxon concluded, an hour later, 
‘“‘we’ve been three years searching for our 
valley of the moon, and we’ve found it.” 

“Valley of the moon?” Mrs. Hale queried. 
“Then you knew about it all the time. 
What kept you so long?” 

“No; we didn’t know. We just started 
on a blind search for it. Mark Hall called it 
a pilgrimage, and was always teasing us to 
carry long staffs. He said when we found 
the spot we’d know, because then the staffs 
would burst into blossom. He laughed at : 
all the good things we wanted in our valley, 
and one night he took me out and showed 
me the moon through a telescope. He said 
that was the only place we could find such a 
wonderful valley. He meant it was moon- 
shine, but we adopted the name and went on 
looking for it.” 

“What a coincidence!”’ Mrs. Hale ex- 
claimed. ‘For this is the Valley of the 
Moon.” 

“T know it,’”’ Saxon said with quiet confi- 
dence. ‘It has everything we wanted.” 

“But you don’t understand, my dear. 
This is the Valley of the Moon. This is 
Sonoma Valley. Sonoma is an Indian word, 
and means the Valley of the Moon.” 

The talk tripped along until Billy grew 
restless. He cleared his throat significantly 
and interrupted, 

“We want to find out about that ranch 
acrost the creek—who owns it, if they’ll sell, 
where we'll find ’em, an’ such things.” 

Mrs. Hale stood up. 

“We'll go and see Edmund,” she said, 
leading the way. 

“My!” Billy ejaculated, towering above 
her. ‘‘I used to think Saxon was small. 
But she’d make two of you.” 

“And you’re pretty big,” the little 
woman smiled; ‘‘but Edmund is taller than 
you, and broader shouldered.” 

They crossed a bright hall, and found the 
big husband lying back, reading, in a huge 
Mission rocker. Beside it was another tiny 
child’s chair of red-enameled rattan. Along 














the length of his thigh, the head on his knee 
and directed toward a smoldering log in a 
fireplace, clung an incredibly large striped 
cat. Like its master, it turned its head to 
greet the newcomers. Again Saxon felt the 
loving benediction that abided in his face, 
his eyes, his hands—toward which she in- 
voluntarily dropped her eyes. Again she 
was impressed by the gentleness of them. 
They were hands of love. They were the 
hands of a type of man she had never 
dreamed existed. No one in that merry 
crowd of Carmel had prefigured him. They 
were artists. This was the scholar, the 
philosopher. In place of the passion of 
youth and all youth’s mad revolt, was the 
benignity of wisdom. Those gentle hands 
had passed all the bitter by and plucked 
only the sweet of life. Dearly as she loved 
them, she shuddered to think what some of 
those Carmelites would be like when they 
were as old as he. 

“Here are the dear children, Edmund,”’ 
Mrs. Hale said. ‘What do you think! 
They want to buy the Madrofio Ranch. 
They’ve been three years searching for it— 
I forgot to tell them we had searched ten 
years for Trilium Covert. Tell them all 
about it. Surely Mr. Naismith is still of a 
mind to sell.” 

They seated themselves in simple massive 
chairs, and Mrs. Hale took the tiny rattan 
beside the big Mission rocker, her slender 
hand curled like a tendri] in Edmund’s. 
And while Saxon listened to the talk, her 
eyes took in the grave rooms lined with 
books. She began to realize how a mere 
structure of wood and stone may express the 
spirit of him who conceives and makes it. 
Those gentle hands had made all this—the 
very furniture, she guessed, as her eyes 
roved from desk to chair, from work-table 
to reading-stand beside the bed in the other 
room, where stood a green-shaded reading- 
lamp and orderly piles of magazines and 
books, 

As for the matter of Madrofio Ranch, it 
was easy enough, Mr. Hale said. Nai- 
smith would sell. Had desired to sell for 
the past five years, ever since he had en- 
gaged in the enterprise of bottling mineral 
water at the springs lower down the valley. 
It was fortunate that he was the owner, for 
about all the rest of the surrounding land 
was owned by a Frenchman—an early set- 
tler. He would not part with a foot of it. 
He was a peasant, with all the peasant’s love 
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of the soil, which, in him, had become an 
obsession, a disease. He was a land miser. 
With no business capacity, old and opinion- 
ated, he was land poor, and it was an open 
question which would arrive first, his death 
or bankruptcy. 

Naismith owned Madrofio Ranch, and 
had set the price for it at fifty dollars an 
acre. That would be a thousand dollars, 
for there were twenty acres. As a farming 
investment, using old-fashioned methods, it 
was not worth it. As a business invest- 
ment, yes; for the virtues of the valley were 
on the eve of being discovered by the out- 
side world, and no better location for a 
summer home could be found. As a happi- 
ness investment in joy of beauty and cli- 
mate, it was worth a thousand times the 
price asked. And he knew Naismith would 
allow time on most of the amount. Ed- 
mund’s suggestion was that they take a 
two-years’ lease, with option to buy, the 
rent to apply to the purchase if they took it 
up. Naismith had done that once with a 
Swiss, who had paid a monthly rental of ten 
dollars. But the man’s wife had died, and 
he had gone away. 

Edmund soon divined Billy’s renuncia- 
tion, though not the nature of it, and sev- 
eral questions brought it forth—the old 
pioneer-dream of land-spaciousness, of cat- 
tle on a hundred hills, of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land the smallest thinkable 
division. 

“But you don’t need all that land, dear 
lad,” Edmund said softly. “I see you 
understand intensive farming. Have you 
thought about intensive horse raising?” 

Billy’s jaw dropped at the smashing new- 
ness of the idea. He considered it, but 
could see no similarity in the two processes. 

“You gotta show me!”’ he cried. 

The elder man smiled gently. 

“Let us see. In the first place, you don’t 
need those twenty acres except for beauty. 
There are five acres in the meadow. You 
don’t need more than two of them to make 
your living at selling vegetables. In fact, 
you and your wife, working from daylight 
to dark, cannot properly farm those two 
acres. Remains three acres. You have 
plenty of water for it from the springs. 
Don’t be satisfied with one crop a year, like 
the rest of the old-fashioned farmers in this 
valley. Farm it like your vegetable plot, 
intensively, all the year, in crops that make 
horse-feed, irrigating, fertilizing, rotating 
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your crops. Those three acres will feed as 
many horses as heaven knows how huge an 
area of unseeded, uncared-for, wasted pas- 
ture would feed. Think it over. I'll lend 
you books on the subject. I don’t know 
how large your crops will be, or do I know 
how much a horse eats; that’s your business. 
~ But I am certain, with a hired man to take 
your place helping your wife on her two 
acres of veretables, that by the time you 
own all the horses your three acres will feed, 
you will have all you can attend to. Then 
it will be time to get more land for more 
horses, for more riches, if that way hap- 
piness lies.” 

Billy understood. In his enthusiasm he 
dashed out, ‘‘You’re some farmer.” 

Edmund smiled and glanced toward his 
wife. 

“Give him your opinion of that, An- 
nette.” 

Her blue eyes twinkled as she complied. 

“Why, the dear, he never farms. He has 
never farmed. But he knows.’ She waved 
her hand about at the book-lined walls. 
“He is a student of good. He studies all 
good things done by good men under the 
sun. His pleasure is in books and wood- 
working.” : 

“Don’t forget Dulcie,’ Edmund gently 
protested. 

“Ves, and Dulcie,” Annette laughed. 
“Dulcie is our cow. It is a great question 
whether Edmund dotes more on Dulcie, or 
Dulcie dotes more on Edmund. When he 
goes to San Francisco, Dulcie is miserable. 
So is Edmund, until he hastens back. Oh, 
Dulcie has given me no few jealous pangs. 
But I have to confess he understands her as 
no one else does.” 

“That is the one practical subject I know 
by experience,’ Edmund confirmed. “I 
am an authority on Jersey cows.” 

He stood up and went toward his book- 
shelves; and they saw how magnificently 
large a man he was. He paused, a book in 
his hand, to answer a question from Saxon. 
No; there were no mosquitoes, though, one 
summer when the south wind blew for ten 
days—an unprecedented thing—a few mos- 
quitoes had been carried up from San Pablo 
Bay. As for fog, it was the making of the 
valley. And where they were situated, shel- 
tered behind Sonoma Mountain, the fogs 
were almost invariably high fogs. Sweep- 
ing in from the ocean forty miles away, they 
were deflected by Sonoma Mountain and 
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shunted high into the air. Another thing: 
Trilium Covert and Madrofio Ranch were 
happily situated in a narrow thermal belt, 
so that in the frosty mornings of winter the 
temperature was always several degrees 
higher than in the rest of the valley. 

Edmund continued reading titles and se- 
lecting books until he had drawn out quite a 
number. Saxon received them from Ed- 
mund, and she heaped them in Billy’s arms. 

“Come for more any time you want 
them,” Edmund invited. “I have hun- 
dreds of volumes on farming, and all the 
Agricultural -Bulletins. And you must 
come and get acquainted with Dulcie your 
first spare time,” he called after them out 
the door. 
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Mrs. Mortimer arrived with seed-cata- 
logues and farm-books, to find Saxon im- 
mersed in the farm-books borrowed from 
Edmund. Saxon showed her around, and 
she was delighted with everything, includ- 
ing the terms of the lease and its option 
to buy. 

“And now,” she said. ‘What is to be 
done? Sit down, both of you. This is a 
council of war, and I am the one person in 
the world to tell you what to do. I ought 
to be. Anybody who has reorganized and 
recatalogued a great city library should be 
able to start you young people off in short 
order. Now, where shall we begin?” 

She paused for breath of consideration. 

“First, Madrofio Ranch is a bargain. I 
know soil; I know beauty; I know climate. 
Madrofio Ranch is a gold mine. There is a 
fortune in that meadow. First, here’s the 
land; secondly, what are you going to do 
withit? Makealiving? Yes. Vegetables? 
Of course. What are you going to do with 
them after you have grown them? Sell. 
Where?—Now listen. You must do as I 
did. Cut out the middleman. Sell di- 
rectly to the consumer. Drum up your 
own market. Do you know what I saw 
from the car windows, coming up the valley, 
only several miles from here? Hotels, 
springs, summer resorts, winter resorts— 
population, mouths, markets. How is that 
market supplied? I looked in vain for 
truck-gardens. Billy, harness up your 
horses and be ready directly after dinner to 
take Saxon and me driving. Never mind 
everything else. Let things stand. What’s 
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the use of starting for a place of which you 
haven’t the address? We’ll look for the ad- 
dress this afternoon. Then we'll know 
where we are—at.” The last syllable a 
smiling concession to Billy. 

But Saxon did not accompany them. 
There was too much to be done in clean- 
ing the long-abandoned house and in 
preparing an arrangement for Mrs. Morti- 
mer to sleep. And it was long after 
supper-time when Mrs. Mortimer and Billy 
returned. 

“You lucky, lucky children,” she began 
immediately. ‘This valley is just waking 
up. Here’s your market. There isn’t a 
competitor in the valley. I thought those 
resorts looked new—Caliente, Boyes Hot 
Springs, El Verano, and all along the line. 
Then there are three little hotels in Glen 
Ellen, right next door. Oh, I’ve talked 
with all the owners and managers.” 

“She’s a wooz,” Billy admired. ‘She’d 
brace up to God on a business proposition. 
You oughta seen her.”’ 

Mrs. Mortimer acknowledged the compli- 
ment and dashed on. 

“And where do all the vegetables come 
from? Wagons drive down twelve to fifteen 
miles from Santa Rosa, and up from Sonoma. 
Those are the nearest truck-farms, and when 
they fail, as they often do, I am told, to sup- 
ply the increasing needs, the managers have 
to express vegetables all the way from San 
Francisco. I’ve introduced Billy. They’ve 
agreed to patronize home industry. Be- 
sides, it is better for them. You'll deliver 
just as good vegetables, just as cheap; you 
will make it a point to deliver better, fresher 
vegetables, and don’t forget that delivery 
for you will be cheaper by virtue of the 
shorter haul. 

“No day-old egg-stunt here. No jams or 
jellies. But you’ve got lots of space up on 
the bench here on which you can’t grow 
vegetables. To-morrow morning I'll help 
you lay out the chicken-runs and houses. 
Besides, there is the matter of capons for the 
San Francisco market. You'll start small: 
It will be a side line at first. T’ll tell you all 
about that, too, and send you the literature. 
You must use your head. Let others do the 
work. You must understand that thor- 
oughly. The wages of superintendence are 
always larger than the wages of the laborers. 
You must keep books. You must know 
where you stand. You must know what 
pays and what doesn’t, and what pays best. 
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Your books will tell that. 
in good time.” 

“An’ think of it—all that on two acres!” 
Billy murmured. 

Mrs. Mortimer looked at him sharply. 

“Two acres your granny,” she said, with 
asperity. “Five acres. And then you 
won’t be able to supply your market. And 
you, my boy, as soon as the first rains come, 
will have your hands full and your horses 
weary draining that meadow. We'll work 
those plans out to-morrow. Also, there is 
the matter of berries on the bench here— 
and trellised table-grapes, the choicest. 
They bring the fancy prices. There will be 
blackberries—Burbank’s; he lives at Santa 
Rosa—Logan berries, mammoth berries. 
But don’t fool with strawberries. That’s 
a whole occupation in itself. They’re not 
vines, you know. I’ve examined the or- 
chard. It’s a good foundation. We'll set- 
tle the pruning and grafts later.” 

“But Billy wanted three acres of the 
meadow,” Saxon explained at the first 
chance. 

“What for?” 

“To grow hay and other kinds of food for 
the horses he’s going to raise.” 

“Buy it out of a portion of the profits 
from those three acres,” Mrs. Mortimer 
decided on the instant. 

Billy swallowed, and again achieved re- 
nunciation. 

“ All right,” he said, with a brave show of 
cheerfulness. “‘Let her go. Usforthe greens.” 

During the several days of Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s visit, Billy let the two women settle 
things for themselves. “I’m not done with 
you children,” had been Mrs. Mortimer’s 
parting words; and several times that win- 
ter she ran up to advise, and to teach Saxon 
how to calculate her crops for the small 
immediate market, for the increasing spring 
market, and for the height of summer, at 
which time she would be able to sell all she 
could possibly grow and then not supply the 
demand. In the mean time Hazel and Hat- 
tie were used every odd moment in hauling 
manure from Glen Ellen, whose barnyards 
had never known such a thorough cleaning. 
Also there were loads of commercial fertil- 
izer from the railroad station, bought under 
Mrs. Mortimer’s instructions. 


I'll show you all 


It was on a bright morning the following 
June that Billy told Saxon to put on her 
riding-clothes to try out a saddle-horse. 
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“Not until after ten o’clock,” she said. 
“By that time I'll have the wagon off on the 
second trip.”’ 

Despite the extent of the business she had 
developed, her executive ability and system 
gave her much spare time. She could call 
on the Hales, which was ever a delight. In 
this congenial atmosphere Saxon burgeoned. 
She had begun to read-—to read with under- 
standing; and she had time for her books, 
for work on her pretties, and for Billy. 

Billy was even busier than she, his work 
being more scattered and diverse. And, as 
well, he kept his eye on the home barn and 
horses which Saxon used. In truth he had 
become a man of affairs, though Mrs. Morti- 
mer had gone over his accounts, with an 
eagle eye on the expense column, discovered 
several minor leaks, and finally, aided by 
Saxon, bullied him into keeping books. 
Each night, after supper, he and Saxon 
posted their books. Afterward, in the big 
Morris chair he had insisted on buying 
early, Saxon would creep into his arms and 
strum on the ukulélé, or they would talk 
long about what they were doing and plan- 
ing to do. 

They cantered out the gate, thundered 
across the bridge, and passed Trilium Co- 
vert before they pulled in on the grade of 
Wild Water Canyon. Saxon had chosen 
her field as she called an opening on the big 
spur of Sonoma Mountain as the objective 
of their ride. 

They reached Saxon’s field, and then 
came to the rim of Wild Water canyon. 
Leaning far back in their saddles, they slid 
the horses down a steep declivity, through 
big spruce woods, to an ancient and all but 
obliterated trail. 

“They cut this trail ’way back in the 
Fifties,’ Billy explained. ‘I only found it 
by accident.” 

Lying low against their horses’ necks, 
they scrambled up a steep cattle trail out of 
the canyon, and began to work across rough 
country toward the knolls. 

“Say, Saxon, you’re always lookin’ for 
something pretty. Ill show you what’ll 
make your hair stand up—soon as we get 
through this manzanita.” 

Never, in all their travels, had Saxon seen 
so lovely a vista as the one that greeted 
them when they emerged. The dim trail 
lay like a rambling red shadow cast on the 
soft forest floor by the great redwoods and 
overarching oaks. It seemed as if all local 
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varieties of trees and vines had conspired 
to weave the leafy roof—maples, big ma- 
drofios, and laurels, and lofty tan-bark oaks, 
scaled and wrapped and interwound with 
wild grape and flaming poison oak. 

At last, after another quarter of an hour, 
they tied their horses on the rim of the nar- 
row canyon that penetrated the wilderness 
of the knolls. Through a rift in the trees 
Billy pointed to the top of the leaning spruce. 

“Tt’s right under that,” hesaid. “We'll 
have to follow up the bed of the creek. 
They ain’t no trail, though you’ll see plenty 
of deer-paths crossin’ the creek. You'll get 
your feet wet.”’ 

Saxon laughed her joy and held on close 
to his heels, splashing through pools, crawl- 
ing hand and foot up the slippery faces of 
water-worn rocks, and worming under 
trunks of old fallen trees. 

The climbing grew more difficult, and 
they were finally halted, in a narrow cleft, 
by a drift-jam. 

“You wait here,” Billy directed, and, 
lying flat, squirmed through the brush. 

Saxon waited till all sound had died away. 
She waited ten minutes longer, then followed 
by the way Billy had broken. Where the 
bed of the canyon became impossible, she 
came upon what she was sure was a deer- 
path that skirted the steep side and was a 
tunnel through the close greenery. She 
caught a glimpse of the overhanging spruce, 
almost above her head on the opposite side, 
and emerged on a pool of clear water in‘a 
claylike basin. Across the pool arose an 
almost sheer wall of white. She looked 
about for Billy. She heard him whistle and 
looked up. Two hundred feet above, at 
the perilous top of the white wall, he was 
holding on to a tree trunk. The over- 
hanging spruce was near by. 

“T can see the little pasture back of your 
field,’ he called down. “No wonder no- 
body ever piped this off. The only place 
they could see it from is that speck of pas- 
ture. An’ you saw it first. Wait till I 
come down and tell you all about it. I 
didn’t dast before.”’ 

It required no shrewdness to guess the 
truth. Saxon knew this was precious clay 
required for brick making. Billy circled 
wide of the slide and came down the canyon 
wall, from tree to tree, as descending a 
ladder. 

“‘Ain’t it a peach?” he exulted, as he 
dropped beside her. ‘Just look at it— 
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With downcast demurest eyes and hesitating speech, Saxon said, “I did something yesterday without asking 
your advice, Billy." He waited. “I wrote to Tom,” she added, with an air of timid 
confession. Still he waited—for he knew not what 
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hidden away under four feet of soil where 
nobody could see it, an’ just waitin’ for us to 
hit the Valley of the Moon. Then it up an’ 
slides a piece of the skin off so as we can 
see it.” 

“Ts it the real clay?”’ Saxon asked anx- 
iously. 

“You bet your sweet life. I’ve handled 
too much of it not to know it in the dark. 
Just rub a piece between your fingers—like 
that. Why, I could tell by the taste of it 
I’ve eaten enough of the dust of the teams. 
Here’s where our fun begins. Say, you 
know we’ve ben workin’ our heads off since 
we hit this valley. Now we’re on Easy 
Street.” 

They sat hand in hand beside Wild Water 
and talked over the details. 


“Say, Saxon,” Billy said, after a pause 
had fallen, ‘‘sing ‘Harvest Days,’ won’t 
you?” 

And, when she had complied, “The first 
time you sung that song for me was comin’ 
home from the picnic on the train—”’ 

“The very first day we met each other,”’ 
she broke in. ‘‘What did you think about 
me that day?” 

“Why, what I’ve thought ever since— 
that you was made for me. I thought that 
right at the jump, in the first waltz. An’ 
what’d you think of me?” - 

“Oh, I wondered, and before the first 
waltz, too, when we were introduced and 
shook hands—I wondered if you were the 
man. Those were the very words that 
flashed into my mind: Js he the man?” 

‘An’ I kinda looked a little some good 
to you?” he queried. 

“T thought so, and my eyesight has al- 
ways been good.” 

“Say!” Billy went off atatangent. “By 
next winter, with everything hummin’ an’ 
shipshape, what’s the matter with us makin’ 
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a visit to Carmel? It’ll be slack time for 
you with the vegetables, an’ I’ll be able to 
afford a foreman.” 

Saxon’s lack of enthusiasm surprised him. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded quickly. 

With downcast demurest eyes and hesi- 
tating speech, Saxon said, 

“T did something yesterday without ask- 
ing your advice, Billy.” 

He waited. 

“T wrote to Tom,” she added, with an air 
of timid confession. 

Still he waited—for he knew.not what. 

“T asked him to ship up the old chest of 
drawers—my mother’s, you remember— 
that we stored with him.”’ 

“Huh! I don’t see anything outa the 
way about that,” Billy said with relief. 
“We need the chest, don’t we? An’ we can 
afford to pay the freight on it, can’t we?” 

“You are a dear stupid man, that’s what 
you are. Don’t you know what is in the 
chest?” 

He shook his head, and what she added 
was so soft that it was almost a whisper. 

“The baby clothes.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. 

rT.” 

“Sure.” 

She nodded her head, her cheeks flooding 
with quick color. 

“Tt’s what I wanted, Saxon, more’n 
anything else in the world. I’ve ben 
thinkin’ a whole lot about it lately, ever 
since we hit the valley,” he went on, brok- 
enly, and for the first time she saw tears 
unmistakable in his eyes. “But after all 
I’d done, an’ the hell I’d raised, an’ every- 
thing, I—I never urged you, or said a word 
about it. But I wanted it—oh, I wanted it 
like—like I want you now!” 

His open arms received her, and the pool 
in the heart of Wild Water Canyon knew 
a long, tender silence. 


END 
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Dancer 
By Alan Dale 


expect to see you. I am not a conversationalist, 
and am not a bit interesting.”’ 

I told her diplomatically that it was much 
better to be interesting on the stage than off it, 
and that nobody realized her value more than I 
did; that I didn’t want her to make a 

lot of brilliant remarks, as I can do 

that myself (ahem!). Also that I was 
the kindest of mortals, and would see 
that no harm came to her. 
‘So you’ve been watching me train- 
ing those Arabs, and I dare say you 
have been thinking that it was hard 
work. Well, let me tell you that 
they are easy. I find them much 
easier than Americans. They are 
willing to learn; they don’t 
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(Cc) Banas 
Miss Hoffman seeks always for new 
ideas for her dances 


ISS GERTRUDE HOFF- ae 
MAN was rehearsing her mh 

Arabs at the Manhattan Opera 4 \ 
House. She was working very 34 
hard, in her efforts to instil the 4 a 
mysteries of the Terpsichorean art ; 
into the Arabian minds of the troupe. 
She was blithely unconscious that I 
was watching her from my stall 
in the darkened theatre, and so I 
had the opportunity of noting how 
diligently she labored. Over and 
over again the little lads went at their ‘know it 
pursuit, with Miss Hoffman instructing all,’ andI can 4 
them how to look natural. Nothing make them do | what I 
daunted her. She was simply indefatig- want. I am still ae devoted 
able, and it would have interested the tothe dance, and ne trying to 
public to realize how effects that seem get new wrinkles t in that 
spontaneous are just the result of tremen- formofentertain- ¥ ment. 
Cous application. My work still runs in 

When she saw me she went round the’ Russian lines, be- cause I 
stage, disappeared behind the boxes, and_ considerthat Russia has 
finally came to me in the auditorium. taught us a lot, and is still 

‘“‘T hate talking,” she said, as she folded doingso. Russia has 
a long cloak around her, “and I didn’t improved upon the 


“ . 
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Her work 
is modeled on 
Russian lines 
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classical dance, 
new phases of 
come from 
country. 


I think 
that the 
most magnifi- 
cent dancer I 
have ever seen 
in my life is 
Nijinsky, whom 
you may have 
seen in London. 
He is absolutely 
perfect, and he 
does things that 
no other dancer 
has attempted.” 
Don’timagine 
that she said all 
this spontane- 
Miss Hoffman 
easy, because 
upon me as 
loper, and her 
all the time 


ously. 
was not 
she looked 
an inter- 
eyes were 
upon the 









stage where the Arabs 
were waiting for her. 


to do a lot 
new show,” 
I have 
in a kind 


“Tam going 
of things in my 
she said, “‘and 
twelve scenes 


of review that 
I have “ati A mod- 
eled after ne the 


famous reviews at the Folies Bergére in 
Paris. As of course you know, they do 
things well, very well indeed, there, and I 
am trying to emulate them. Oh, yes, there 
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and all the 
the dance 
that 


















are my imitations. Do you know that I 
sutier from the fact that there are no people 
to imitate at the present time? Whom 
can I imitate?” 
I said, ‘‘Search me!” I hadn’t reflected 
upon this before, but now I saw her point 
of view. Whom can a poor hard-working 
girl imitate? The old subjects such as 
Eddie Foy, Ethel Barrymore, Elsie 
Janis, and Anna Held are a bit 
played out. Nobody has arisen to 
take their places. 
‘‘Tam going to try Gaby Deslys,” 
she said rather ruefully, “and it 
will be an imitation that doesn’t 
imitate. I must do the best I 
can, and trust to myself rather 
than to Miss Deslys. It is 
a difficult problem nowadays. 
There are no newcomers.” 
The first @ time 
Miss Ger- trude 
Hoffman imi- tated 
Ethel Barry- 4¥ more, 
she was very 
much 
hurt. 
She 
repre- 
sented 
Ethel 
Barry- 
more 
with her 
baby, 
and dur- 
ing the 
imita- 
tion, 
she 
threw 
away. 
more 
vexed 
andcried, 
thought 
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modern 


Aphrodite 





the baby 
Miss Barry- 
was very 

about it, 

and 
Miss 
Hoff- 
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do something myself. I put 
on the acts, and then I 
was out in the cold. 
So I appeared with 
George M. Cohan, 
and Anna_ Held. 
They were both 
lovely to me, but I 
couldn’t get the 
moneyI wanted. All 
I got was a pittance. 
So I made a dash for 
vaudeville. My first 
engagement was for 
five hundred dollars a 
week; then I got eight 
hundred; in “The Mimic 


man extremely cruel. 
There was some ques- 
tion of cutting out 
the baby, and though there \ 
werenonationalcomplications, \ | 
it was an unpleasant episode. \ \ \ \ 
However, now that Miss Barry- _\ 
more has three babies, it is not 
likely that she would mind Miss \ 
Hofiman’s humor. With three,  \ 
one is less particular. 

“T always have a hankering for 
the legitimate,’ Miss Hoffman said, _\ 
on a preceding occasion, “but no-  \ 
body wants me for that. I have 
played small parts. I’d like to play 
big ones. I used to stage-manage 
dances, and that gave me the desire to 
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She is truly the 
“Serpent of Old 
Nile” in the 
famous bal- 
let “One of 
Cleopatra's 
Nights” 












see 





One of the most charming of Miss Hoffman's ren- 
ditions is her Terpsichorean interpretation of 
Mendelssohn's “ Spring Song.” Her new show will 
have twelve scenes patterned after the reviews at the 
Folies Bergere, Paris, where the productions are 
celebrated for their artistic beauty 


World” I get one thousand clear. You 
see that vaudeville salaries spoil one for 
the legitimate.” 

I wanted to talk all that overagain. But 
I couldn’t get her to enthuse. 

The Arabs on the stage were clamoring 
for her attention, and the rehearsal had 
been halted throughout the entire inter- 
view; she was beginning to look upon me 
as though I -were an enemy, so I thought 
it best to go, and I thanked her for all she 
She reflects the barbaric splendor of the Orient in had said, and for all she hadn’t. And there 

her impersonation of Scheherazade was quite a lot that she hadn’t—I felt that! 
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some years ago. Not her own red head, 

for that has not grown perceptibly, 
though it has had all the tonic of 

success that would make less 
well-balanced heads swell into 
offensive egotism. 

It was on that same Or- 
pheum stage, eleven years 
ago, that Miss Franklin be- 
gan her vaudeville career, 
doing a turn “in one” and 
her pay envelope then 
contained one hurdred 

dollars. 
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¢¢ 7 HAT delightful tem- 

perament you 
have, Miss Franklin,” 
said an effusive admirer 
to Irene Franklin at the 
Los Angeles Orpheum, a 
few weeks ago. 

“T’m not to blame; 
one of my parents was a 
Hungarian Jew and the 
other was Irish,”’ replied Miss 
Franklin. 

That temperament was 
excited a bit because she 
had been obliged to sing 
‘“Redhead,” which she 
thought she 
had grown 
out of 
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Right) Audiences still de- 
mand “Redhead,” although 
Miss Franklin feels that she 


has outgrown it 










Now she has a full stage turn, a real 
husband to play her accompaniments in 
Mr. Bert Green, and every Saturday night her 
envelope contains a check for fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

It was “Redhead” that began this financial 
crescendo, and out in Los Angeles it was “Red- 
head” to which she had to return. 

Miss Franklin as “The Waitress,” one of her best “These people really seem to believe I can 
”” she said, as she came from the stage. 
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“T had = a night when I was six months old as the 
the idea baby in ‘Hearts of Oak’; at three I was 
that I'd paid twenty a week, and that’s how I came 
been lis- to write ‘Bringing up the Family’; I 
tening to began to do that when six months old. 
you sing- “Yes, I’m still bringing up a family— 
ingforthe of one little girl, Irene Clark II (her real 
past thir- name is Margaret 
ty-five Franklin Green). She’s 
minutes, four and a half, 
and she has 
a con- 
tract 
sign- 


ed 































~Bring- 


ing uj} the 









One is apt to forget her sing- 
ing while watching the in- 
imitable artist 







Family” is a 






record of personal 
ex perience 












but I forgot your singing in watching 
you act,” I replied. 

‘“‘Of course you did; I’ve got three 
notes to my voice, but I’ve a lot more, 
I believe, in my face. A girl { 
with a husband like Bert => 
Green (but there can’t be z 
another in the world) 
doesn’t need more than 
three notes to sing with; ke 
can play an accompani- . 
ment that would make #¢ 
a house believe I could 
sing the G above the 
staff.” 

“Redhead” is a most 
fetching song, but how 
far the short pinafore, 
the little pink socks 
and what’s in them aid ty 
the effect, is something (@ < 
that every spectator 
must figure out for ,» rc 
himself. - 

In the high psychic & r" 
art of vaudeville (there 
is such a thing or there would 
not be any. fifteen-hundred- 
dollar-a-week salaries), Miss 
Franklin’s ‘Chambermaid”’ 
ballad is her perfect charactcr- 
ization. 

“That was written from 
life,” she explained. 

“Success on the stage? 
Nothing easier; I began carning fifty cents 















































Left) “The Janitor’s Child” is one of the most 
popular of Miss Franklin's acts 
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now to appear in 1926 with Pat 
Rooney III in a song-and-dance 
turn. Pat’s four years old now.” 

“Oh Pat!” she called over thetransom, and 
from the next dressing-room Pat Rooney’s 
best singing voice replied, ‘Eh, what!” 

“Have you a picture of Pat III? I want 
this friend of mine to see how much more 
of a lady Margaret looks than he.”’ 

And Pat came over with his two arms full 
of pictures of Pat III, and Popper and Mom- 
mer began talking about their kids, so the 
Art discussion was permanently closed. 


























Lithan of the 
Films 


vealed a large knot of yellow hair. “If 
you will wait a few moments until I change, 
we can have that little chat about my pro- 
fessional work in the moving- 


(C) stacy 

A fair star 

and popular 
favorite in the 
firmament of the 
“movies 


“DUTTING One over 
on Cutey,’’ a 
screaming farce-reel, was 
in course of visualization 
on the film, in the wilds 
of Long Island, down 
toward Coney. Miss 
Lillian Walker, a fair 
star and _ popular 
favorite in the 
firmament of the 
“movies,” was 
cast for a dual role, 
one part of which 
was to impersonate 
a nice young man 
and thereby cause 
pangs of jealousy toa 
fickle lover who had 
started the trouble by 
making love to two girls 
simultaneously. 

“T am Miss Walker,” said 
a somewhat effeminate- 
looking boy, as he doffed 
his stylish silk hat and re- 
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On the average Miss Walker does a 


new picture-play every week 


picture plays.” 
The change being 
made, there emerged a 
graceful blonde girl, of 
medium slender figure, in 
a pale-blue gown, smiling 
and blushing in a manner 
not at all suggestive of 
the romp or tomboy. 
“TI do a new 
picture- play 
every week, on 
the average,” 
continues this 


~ a 


(c) sTacy 


She is passionately de- 
voted to outdoor sports 


attractive young ac- 
tress, “so that step- 
ping into and out of 
all sorts of queer char- 


acters becomes almost 
second nature to me. It is 
just one change after another, 
all day long. They are do- 
ing at least half-a-dozen 
different plays at this 





Lillian of 


moment—a Wild West drama in the back 

yonder, and a Boer War scene and the 

Bible story of Daniel out in the 

yard. And as a film-play has at 

least ten times as many scenes 

as a regular stage drama, you 

may imagine how busy and 

complicated our day is. 

To an outsider, it is 

a mad world, in- 

deed. But, really, 

system and 

order are the 

key to it all. 

I like the ex- 

citement of it, and 

I could never be as 

happy at any other 

kind of stage work.” 

‘Have you tried it?” 
“Oh, yes. When I first 

went on the stage—that was five 

years ago—I played ingénue in 
‘The Little 
Organ- 
Grinder.’ 
Then I 
had a 
soubrette 


part in ‘The Follies 


of 1910,’ and after- 
ward took a turn in 
vaudeville. But the 
motion pictures of- 
fered better induce- 
ments. Indeed, I had 
a sort of ready-made 


Formerly she posed 
for photographic 
art-studies 
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reputation in that line, for I had previously 
posed for photographic art-studies—and 
that was where the photo-play managers 
at first recruited their companies. 
Now, it is just the other way about. 
You would be surprised how 

many ‘legitimate’ actors and 
actresses—good, successful 

ones, too— have latterly 

graduated into vita- 

graphy. I say 

‘graduated’ on 

purpose, be- 

cause every 

once in a while 

you read about 

some film actress 

‘graduating from 

the movies.’ 

That is 

all 


She likes the excitement of it, and could never 
be as happy at any other kind of 
stage work 


right, too; but an actress who has been 
fortunate enough to win a name in moving- 
picturedom has nothing to gain by going into 
the speaking drama.” 

Miss Walker, though born and reared 
in Brooklyn, is of Swedish parentage. Her 
Scandinavian instincts assert themselves 
in a passionate devotion to outdoor sports. 
She is a champion swimmer and skater, 
and would probably make a record at ski 
jumping if she were a man. 





CHABLES BE. CHAMBERS 


“If there's a scrap in here, I'll take a hand in it myself, * insisted Blackie, with a backward 
glance at his partner 


(The New Adventures of Wallingford) 





* THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich- Quick Wallingford 


This is not the first of the new ‘‘Young Jimmy”’ series of Wallingford stories, but it will give you 
an idea of what may be expected when the young hopeful of J. Rufus and his side-partner, Toad 
Jessup, get into the game for fair. Mr. Chester is now working out these stories and is tremendously 


enthusiastic over them. 
others will still hold the center of the stage. 


Of course, the old standbys, J. Rufus, Blackie, Violet Bonnie, and the 
The youngsters will simply add to the interest. In 


the present story, Wallingford organizes a big businéss and gets a splendid contract—for himself. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” “The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


ALL three,” called the umpire, who 
had the wild light of panic in his 
_ flat blue eyes. 
The catcher threw down his 
mask. Hethrew downhis mitt. He threw 
down his cap. With his hair sticking up 


in forty tousled points, each point yellow 
and glistening, he breasted up to the skinny- 
legged umpire. 

“Where was you looking?” he demanded. 
“That ball cut right over this corner of the 


plate!” And he drew with a grimy thumb 
the path of the ball across the flat stone, and 
made that path distinctly visible. 

The pitcher came rushing up. He was 
an apple-cheeked boy who chewed gum 
industriously, as a matter of duty. Seven 
other players began edging in. 

“You're rotten!” he told the umpire, 
shaking an. impressive forefinger within 
six inches of the skinny-legged one’s face. 
“That was an inshoot, and you shut your 
eyes when you saw it comin’!”’ 

The tall first baseman, who was so lanky 
that he was almost invisible when he stood 
sidewise, adopted different tactics. 

“You don’t want to do that, Rummy,” he 
advised, with a wink at the tousle-headed 
catcher. ‘“‘That was a clean strike, and 
now you want to own up to your mistake 
like a man.” 

The skinny-legged umpire gulped. 

‘“Str-rike two!” he faltered. 

“What!” yelled the batter, throwing 
down his bat with:a thump. He was a 
square-jawed boy with a trace of red in 


his hair, and he simply bulged his way in 
to the umpire. He pressed so near that 
he almost stood on the umpire’s toes, and 
he stuck his fists into his hips the better 
to express his indignation. Eleven other 
boys in variegated uniforms but all with 
green belts, surged up from the players’ 
“bench,” represented by a stump. ‘That 
was a ball, and you know it, Rummy Tay- 
lor! If you call it a strike, I'll get you 
after the game!” 

“We won’t let him hurt you, Rummy,” 
declared the tousle-headed catcher. “But 
if you call it a ball, ll get you myself.” 

The forlorn umpire tried to elbow his way 
out of the throng. His thin nose was pale, 
and he needed air. 

“That was a ball!” declared a new voice. 
It belonged to one of two strange boys with 
good clothes, who had been sitting onthe 
fence. This one now came forward. His 
face was so freckled that it looked like a 
polka-dot pattern, but there was nothing 
else the matter with him. 

“What do you know about it?” objected 
the gangling first baseman, a flash of temper 
drawing down his brows. 

The other well-dressed strange boy, who 
was inclined to plumpness, jumped down 
from the fence and came leisurely across. 

“T was right square behind the plate 
when the ball came over, and it was this 
much wide’’—‘‘this much,” as indicated 
by his freckled hands, being a good four 
inches. ‘The umpire was right in the first 
place,” and he looked around for the umpire. 
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The judge of play was visible, but only 
barely so—a small, flashing-legged figure in 
the perspective. 

“Tt isn’t true!” declared the tousle- 
headed catcher, coming close enough to 
compare sizes with the freckled boy. 

““Who asked you to butt in!” This from 
the lanky first baseman. 

The batsman took a hand. 

“He said it because he’s square!” 

“‘Suppose we leave it to this other boy,” 
proposed the captain of the “ins,” who 
bulged both above and below his green 
belt. He was a round-faced youth who 
loathed trouble, and he was captain because 
his father kept a leather store and had 
supplied the belts. 

“What do you say it was?” inquired the 
lanky first baseman, who was also captain 
of the red-belted team. 

The plumply inclined strange boy smiled. 
He was a straight-built, square-shouldered 
boy, rather too much rounded, but he was 
very good-looking, and had clear, brown 
eyes and a skin so clear as to seem pale. 
His ears were lobeless, their lower lines 
disappearing into his cheeks on a long 
tangent. 

“Tl not give you my opinion unless 
both sides will take it as a decision,” he 
stated. 

“That’s fair,” immediately accepted the 
apple-faced pitcher. ‘Eh, Lath?” 

“All right,” agreed the gangling first 
baseman grudgingly. 

“Certainly,” and the fat little captain 
of the green-belts sighed in relief. 

“Ball,” pronounced the referee calmly, 
and started back toward the fence. 

“Tt was a strike!” insisted the tall first 
baseman, glaring after him; but he found 
the freckle-faced boy close under his chin. 
The referee turned, but he only shrugged 
his shoulders, and there was insolence in his 
smile. 

“You said you’d stand by what Jimmy 
Wallingford said, didn’t you?” demanded 
the freckled one. ‘Well, now, shut up!” 


II 


THE boys bulged into the best suite of 
the Grand Palace Hotel, and found Jim 
Wallingford and Blackie Daw looking out 
of the bow window in sober criticism. 

“We joined a baseball club,” said Toad, 
full of enthusiasm. ‘I umpired.” 
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“T judged that by the puffy lip,” grinned 
Blackie. ‘Somebody must have disputed 
a decision.” 

“Only one,” explained young Jimmy 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘The boy was a head 
taller than Toad.” 

“You didn’t get into the scrap?” observed 
Wallingford, studying his son _ specula- 
tively. J. Rufus was a physical coward, 
and he was forever watching young Jimmy 
for symptoms of that same defect. 

“He was right there,” stated Toad. 

“You bet he was,”’ corroborated Blackie. 

“T didn’t need him, though,” went on 
Toad, flopping himself in a big leather 
chair and tossing one leg over the arm. 
“That big stiff was easy to lick. He’s 
too thin in the middle.” 

“He’s the manager of the Vacation 
League,” remarked Jimmy thoughtfully. 
“The boys are good ball players, but they 
have no regular uniforms. They should 
make money enough to buy some. The 
league isn’t well managed.” 

“We're goana have an exhibition game 
Saturday,” bubbled Toad, jumping up 
from his chair. “Jimmy got it up. He 
bought out the hokey-pokey man, and 
everybody’s for him! We’re late because 
we stopped at a printer’s shop to get some 
tickets. We found some already printed. 
Fifteen cents. You got to go,” and hauling 
from his pocket its square-cornered bulge, he 
ripped the corner from the package and 
displayed some red pasteboards. 

Wallingford beat Blackie Daw in produc- 
ing his money. 

“Tl take ten,” and he counted out a 
dollar and a half. ‘We'll stay over just 
long enough for this game.” 

“What you going away for?” protested 
Toad, and he appealed so directly to Blackie 
Daw that an answer was necessary. 

“Well,” explained Blackie, suppressing a 
grin, “this doesn’t seem to be a good city 
for commercial enterprise.” 

“T know,” was the unexpected rejoinder 
of Toad; ‘‘the town’s been grafted till 
they bite a dime.” 

Both Wallingford and Blackie looked up, 
startled. 

“Where did you get that bit of informa- 
tion?”’ demanded J. Rufus, with a troubled 
brow. Naturally, he was particular about 
the morals of Toad Jessup and young 
Jimmy. 


“The head bell-hop. He’s a friend of 





Both Wallingford and Blackie looked up, startled. “Where did you get that bit of informz 
tion?” demanded J. Rufus, with a troubled brow 


mine. He says the banks only loan money 
now on cash security.” 

‘Just what I told you, J. Rufus,” re- 
marked Blackie soberly. ‘The only chance 
I see in this town is boob insurance.” 

“The company’d go broke,” chuckled 
Wallingford. “This town’s been over- 
promoted.” 

“Tt’s the same way out in Cliffside,” 
observed young Jimmy, musingly. He 
Was sitting on the arm of one of the big 
leather chairs, swinging a well-shod foot. 
“Lath Bowman’s father is a promoter.” 

‘““Where’s Cliffside, and who’s Lath 
Bowman?” inquired Wallingford. 

‘It’s where we played ball. It’s about an 
hour’s ride on the street-car. There are 
fine houses out there and lots of shade 
trees. Everybody’s rich, I guess. Lath 
Bowman is the boy Toad licked.. His 
father owns the ground they play on.” 

‘‘Everybody rich, eh?” speculated Wal- 
lingford. “Guess we’ll have to look it 
over, Blackie.” . 


Ill 


“PLAY BALL!” shouted the freckled um- 
pire, and, with a fancy overhand throw, he 
tossed down the glistening white sphere 
to the apple-faced pitcher. A large mass of 
parents and uncles and aunts and cousins 
and neighbors from Cliffside and Crescent 
View leaned forward with smiling eagerness. 
With smiling eagerness, also, leaned for- 
ward a milkman, an iceman, five street-car 
conductors off duty, a night policeman, and 
three total strangers—all friends of players. 
Also, with smiling eagerness, leaned forward 
J. Rufus Wallingford, resplendent in a 
mottled red-and-green tie which supported 
a two-thousand-dollar diamond. 

The apple-cheeked pitcher poised him- 
self, with one leg thrust forward, the 
ball held in his two hands opposite his 
seventh rib, his cap shoved nonchalantly 
backward and cornerwise, his chewing- 
gum in his cheek. He was a manly 
figure. His father, a dentist, sat to 
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one side of J. Rufus Wallingford and tried 
not to beam. 

The tousle-headed catcher gave his mask 
a final tug, smacked his fist in his mitt, and 
jerked forward, hands on knees. The 
lanky first baseman stood off three feet 
from the bag, and crouched with his long 
arms dangling. Six other basemen and 
fielders poked their chewing-gum into their 
cheeks and leaned forward, hands on knees. 
The squinty-eyed batsman weaved his 
bat slowly up and down, holding it tensely, 
while he glared back defiance at the apple- 
cheeked pitcher. It was an impressive 
moment! Suddenly the apple-cheeked 
pitcher twisted himself around himself, 
uncoiled, and let go, and the dentist, a 
mild-eyed little man with a feeble yellow 
mustache, relaxed and took a breath, while 
a beatific smile bulged his cheeks. 

“Str-rike one!” yelled the umpire, in a 
megaphone-like voice with a burr. 

The squinty-eyed batsman turned to the 
umpire with one corner of his upper lip 
curled inside out, as the tousle-headed 
catcher fired the ball back to the pitcher. 

“Never come near me,” he growled. “I 
couldn’t ’a’ reached it with a clothes-pole.” 

“Str-rike two!” 

“Tend to your business, Hackey!”’ 
yelled the captain of the Crescent Views, 
who had heard of Toad Jessup’s umpiring. 

“Well, that first ball went closer to 
Lath Bowman than it did to me!” yelled 
the squinty-eyed batsman. 

“Str-rike three! Batter up!” 

“Great work!” said the dentist to his 
wife, who was plump and had a worried 
look. Not finding the understanding 
which he craved, the dentist turned 
to Wallingford. ‘Great work!” 

“Fine!” declared Wallingford, 
beaming on the dentist with vast 
enthusiasm, and tracing in the 
lineaments of the dentist’s 
wife a strong family resem- 
blance to the apple-cheeked 
boy. “That kid is the 
best pitcher of his age I 
ever saw.” 

The dentist turned im- 
mediately to his wife and 
told her something. She 


shot at Wallingford a 

glance of appreciation. 
“Blissman to bat!’ The 

boys called him “ Blizzy.” 
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He found the fourth ball over, and cracked 
it down across the diamond, and ran at 
the ring of the bat. The parents and uncles 
and aunts and cousins and such from 
Crescent View, and the milkman and two 
of the street-car conductors and one stranger 
howled with glee. 

Suddenly the noise died down. The 
little red-belted short-stop, a boy with an 
upturned nose, had dug that ball out of 
the grass on the run, and, without stopping 
and in the same motion, he shot the ball over 
to the skinny first baseman. 

“Runner out!” yelled the umpire, with 
an upward swing of his right arm. ‘“Bat- 
ter up!” 

J. Rufus Wallingford watched the rows 
in front of him. A fat man with spectacles, 
and wearing the lowest collar which could 
be bought for money, was applauding 
wildly, and, at the same time, looking at 

everybody back of him 

to enjoy the applause. 
Wallingford, applaud- 
ing as wildly as any- 
one, sought and held 
the eye of the fat 
man, and nodded 






















Mr. Porwood is a cadaverously thin man who is hollow 


all through 














vigorously, glowing with delight. There was 
no question but that the fat man was the 
father of the skinny little short-stop. 

Jimmy Wallingford sat on the players’ 
bench of the Cliffside team, with the three 
reserve players, but he said nothing to any 
of them. He was motionless, absorbed, 
studying every move of the Cliffside players 
and every move of the Crescent View bat- 
ters. The sun was shining brightly on the 
vacant lot and on the thickly clustered 
trees, yellowing now toward autumn. 
Among the trees peeped the homes of the 
assuredly well-to-do—comfortable houses, 
and handsome. Back of the players’ 
benches were the strainedly intent parents, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, and neighbors of 
Cliffside and Crescent View, on chairsand 
benches borrowed from the town hall. 
Over the field flapped three lazy crows, but 
Jimmy Wallingford saw none of these things. 

“What’s that third baseman’s name?” 
he asked the shaven-headed boy next to 
him. 

“ Bud Saks,” answered the shaven-headed 
boy, panting for somebody to get hurt so 
he could go into the game. 

“He belongs in left field,” observed 
Jimmy, decisively. 

A fly went out in deep center. The bats- 
man got second onit. He stole third, while 
the next batter pounded at two wide balls. 
The lumpy third baseman fumbled the 
throw. The next batter up sent a hot liner 
down toward first base, and Lath dropped 
it. The apple-cheeked pitcher nailed the 
next batter himself, and retired to side, 
walking nonchalantly over to the fence, 
flapping his right hand to cool it off. 

“He’s a great pitcher! Great!” 
claimed Wallingford to the dentist. 

“My boy,” confessed the dentist, almost 
choking with exultation. 

The man on the other side of Wallingford 
was morose. He was a _heavy-browed 
man with a beard, and a set of countenance 

“which betokened some thwarted desire. 

He was clearly not a Crescent View man, 
because he had displayed no enthusiasm 
when the run came in. 

Jimmy Wallingford was no longer motion- 
less. As the individual members of the 


ex- 


Cliffside team came in from the field, he 
was after them. 

“Don’t play so far .off second base, 
Porwood,” he ordered. 
quit grand-standing.”’ 


“Lath, you must 


George Randolph Chester 
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“Who’s captain of this team?” de- 
manded Lath. 

“You said I could coach this week,” 
returned Jimmy calmly. 

“Why ain’t you in the coacher’s box, 
then?” 

“T’m coaching the players, not the 
game,” explained Jimmy. “I'll either 
coach or quit. You dropped a ball because 
you were grand-standing. Bud Saks, go 
out in left field this inning. Left goes on 
third. He played it fine in practise yester- 
day. Dobbins, watch that Hackey kid. 
If you rattle him he can’t hit a balloon, but 
if he ever lands he’ll lose the ball for you. 
Always hand him a couple of slow teasers 
and then hot straight ones.”’ 

“Batter up!” called the umpire. 

The little short-stop, who was the great 
first-base getter, started for the plate, 
swinging two bats, and Jimmy raced out 
alongside of him. 

“Remember what I told you,” he urged. 
“Take one strike and stop waiting.” He 
ran back and was the center of an inter- 
ested and eager group. Only Lath held 
aloof. 

“That’s my boy,” remarked Wallingford 
to the dentist. 

“‘He’s a handsome child,’’ complimented 
the dentist’s wife, who could afford to be 
generous, especially with a man so discrimi- 
nating and so pleasant as Wallingford. 

“Do you live down in the city?” asked 
the dentist, with neighborly interest. 

“No, I am happy to say that I am a 
citizen of Cliffside,” responded Wallingford, 
with visible pride. “It is the most beauti- 
ful suburb I have ever seen. I have just 
taken a year’s lease on a suite in the Cliff- 
side Hotel.” 

“Oh, yes; your name’s Wallingford,” re- 
sponded the dentist. “I’m a stockholder 
in the Cliffside Hotel,” and he winced. 

“Are you Mr. Wallingford?” asked the 
morose-looking man, bending forward. 

“Mr. Saks; Mr. Wallingford,” intro- 
duced the dertist. ‘My name is Dobbins. 
Mr. Saks is also a stockholder.” 

“Ves,” acknowledged Mr. Saks, with a 
wince, and Wallingford suppressed a grin 
as he realized that he sat between two 
of Cliffside’s prize “‘goats.”” They were 
stockholders in nearly all the Cliffside 
enterprises, one of which had paid. Possi- 
bly they still had money, however. Ifthey 
had not, they knew people who had. 
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““You’ve been very enterprising here,” 
suggested Wallingford. 

“Yes,” grudgingly assented Mr. Saks. 

The little short-stop wormed his way 
down to first by a scratch bunt, and the 
spectacled fat man took his full share of the 
applause. He sought Wallingford’s eyes 
himself this time, and nodded cordially 
as he saw the keen enjoyment on Walling- 
ford’s big, round, pink face. 

The second batter up made a neat sacri- 
fice, but the third one whiffed out; and the 
moroseness of Wallingford’s right-hand 
neighbor deepened as lumpy Bud Saks 
stalked gloomily back to the bench. 

Two runs for the Cliffside nine, and then 
they trotted out to the diamond, but a 
look of perplexity crossed the heavy face 
of Mr. Saks, as Bud passed right by third 
base and ran on out to deep left. There 
was a new punch in the Cliffside team, new 
ginger, as they took their places, except that 
Lath Bowman folded his arms and looked 
glum. Later in the inning, with a boy on 
first and one on second and two out, the 
chunky little second baseman of the Cres- 
cent Views landed on the ball with all 
his meat, and it sang straight over third base 
and down into left, while three pairs of 
legs began to pound the paths. Bud 
Saks ran up, but the ball hit the ground 
before he arrived; and Crescent View, par- 
ents, uncles, aunts, cousins, neighbors, the 
two street-car conductors, the stranger with 
the scanty fringe of hair, and the bony-faced 
milkman jumped up and howled. But 
wait! Bud Saks grabbed that ball with 
the tips of his fingers, as it tried to spud 
between his legs, and turned a somersault 
on the grass, but he landed on his feet, with 
his arm back as he came up, and he fairly 
sizzed that ball, not to third, but straight 
on home, where the tousle-headed catcher, 
grabbed the ball out of the air with a loud 
smack, and touched the first runner as he 
slid in, amid a cloud of dust, two inches 
from the plate! Toad Jessup’s voice could 
hardly be heard above the uproar, but 
that emphatic upward wave of his right 
arm was sufficient. 

“That’s the boy!” yelled the morose 
Mr. Saks, out of whose face all gloom 
had disappeared. ‘‘That’s the boy, Bud! 
Oh, you Bud!” Mr. Saks was on his feet, 


and jumping and swinging his hat, and 
yelling his joy until his face was purple. 
“Good judgment,” commented Walling- 
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ford, when Mr. Saks paused for breath. 
“T saw my son Jimmy send your boy out 
there. It’s where he belongs with that won- 
derful throwing arm.” 

Mr. Saks glanced down at young Jimmy 
Wallingford with approving eyes. 

“Your son’s a great kid!” he said. 

“We'll have to have you over at the town- 
council meeting with us to-night, Mr. 
Wallingford,” invited the dentist. ‘It’s 
more like a club than an official affair. 


‘All the voters attend.” 


IV 


FINE neighbor, this man Wallingford! 
Interested in everything, and passionately 
devoted to Cliffside. Worried like Texas 
about the unprofitable enterprises which 
had rendered idle so much of Cliffside’s 
capital. Take the hotel, now. All that 
hotel needed was advertising. There was 
no sense of people in the surrounding coun- 
ties going away off to summer-resort hotels 
when it was so cool and shady up there on 
the hill. The big apartment-house was the 
only thing Wallingford was dubious about, 
but he was a gritty fellow, and he swore that 
there was some way to make that a paying 
proposition and he’d find it. 

Wonderful entertainer, too! Why, Wal- 
lingford had fitted up his six rooms in the 
Cliffside Hotel with princely lavishness. 
His dining-room table alone cost two thou- 
sand dollars—heavily carved old Florentine 
piece, dark with age, but kept young with 
wine. Almost any kind of wine you 
wanted up in Wallingford’s rooms. Just 
mention it, that’s all. 

Behold J. Rufus Wallingford entertaining 
his friends of ten days’ standing at one of 
his informal little smokers. Kept open 
house every evening, you know. 

“A little more of this sparkling hock, 
Mr. Dobbins. It’s light enough to go to 
bed on.” 

“T feel light enough now,” laughs Mr. 
Dobbins. He sits on a big, carved ma- 
hogany bench, an old tapestried-tasseled 
pillow at his back, a fine Persian rug be- 
neath his feet. He holds a hollow-stemmed 
glass in one hand and a cigar, rather awk- 
wardly, in the other. 

“How about you, Mr. Saks?” 

“T’ll stick to high-balls,” declares Mr. 
Saks, whose heavy face is jovial and gay. 
“T tried that new trick in grinding our 



















There was 
once more the 
sound of hammer 
and saw in Cliffside, 
and wherever these " 
sounds were heard, there was also seen —~. <Q 


broad and genial J. Rufus Wallingford 


planer-knives to-day, Mr. Wallingford. 
[t’s a splendid idea!” 

“Thought you’d appreciate it,’’ smiles 
Wallingford, passing on to fill Mr. Por- 
wood’s glass. Mr. Porwood is a cadaver- 
ously thin man. who is hollow all through, 
and can drink any assortment of liquids 
without batting an eye. ‘When you 
change your machinery so as to route the 
material differently through your shop, I 
think you'll find quite a saving in labor, 
Mr. Saks.” 

“Saks is rich enough now,” states Mr. 
Porwood, in that hollow voice popularly 
supposed to mark a man as near the grave. 

“T wish I were,” and Mr. Saks squirts 
some more seltzer in his glass, then leans 
against the mahogany sideboard and looks 
somber again. “I have too much money 
tied up in investments.”’ 

“That big apartment-house again,” 
laughs Wallingford. “We'll find a way yet 
to make it pay.” 

Four players and an advisory onlooker 
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erupt into the dining-room from Walling- 
ford’s billiard-room. Wallingford’s apart- 
ments are much better than a club, cozier 
and more homelike, and no dues or 
house-bills to pay. It was on this 
occasion that Wallingford had his 
happy idea; nothing short, in fact, 
than a stroke of genius. 

“By George, gentlemen, I 
know what Cliffside needs!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, standing 

at the head of his two- 

thousand-dollar table, with 

a glass in his hand and two 

wine-coolers in front of 

him. ‘ What is that apart- 
ment-building worth?” 
“A hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars.” 
Three of them told*him 
at once, but the voice of 
Mr. Saks was the loudest. 
“A fair price.” Wal- 
lingford’s jovial face grew 
serious. It was filled with 
the glow of a purposeful 
thought. ‘“ You stock- 
holders get together and 
donate one-tenth of your 
stock tg a treasury fund. 

Sell the stock to pay for 

the alterations, and turn 

that building into a de- 
partment store. Cliffside spends not less 
than two thousand dollars a day, in gro- 
ceries, provisions, dry-goods, notions, and 
other commodities. Who gets that muney? 
It goes down to the city. And what does 
the city give you in return? Nothing.” 

“Well, we make our livings there,”’ consid- 
ered the fat father of the skinny little 
short-stop. 

“True enough, Thurston,” chuckled 
Wallingford, his shoulders heaving, his eyes 
half closing, and his big, pink face wreathed 
with humor. “That being the case, I'll 
put it in another way. Suppose we skin 
the city out of that two thousand dollars 
a day.” 

Of course they all laughed at that, and 
were pleased with the idea, that is, in a gen- 
eral sort of way. It seemed rather impracti- 
cal, however. 

‘It means another investment,” objected 
the still somber Saks. 

“Not a cent,”’ insisted Wallingford. 
“We can obtain a merchandise credit of 
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seventy-five thousand dollars on that 
building, and we can supply Cliffside’s every 
need. We'll get us a warehouse down in 
the railroad district. We'll get the street- 
car company to put in a spur track to that 
warehouse, and another one to the back 
of our door. We'll charter a street-railway 
freight-car, and whisk our goods out here 
in an hour. We'll have fresh vegetables 
here every morning. We'll have everything 
and we'll keep Cliffside’s money at home. 
There’s a profit on your investment, gen- 
tlemen!” 

The mild Dobbins came over immediately 
for another glass of hock. 

““Somebody would have to look after it,” 
he worried. 

“Leave the alterations to me,” smiled 
Wallingford. ‘I’ve nothing else to do, 
and I’ve a lot of good energy going to waste. 
When the store is ready to run, it’s easy 
enough to find a good manager.” 

They all looked at him, so big and broad- 
chested and capable; generous, too. Every 
line in his face showed that. Here was a 
man, retired and able to take his ease; yet 
here he was offering to sacrifice himself, 
out of sheer good-will! 

The cadaverous Porwood came over and 
leaned on the other end of the table. 

“That sounds nice,” he admitted. “But 
where will we sell that treasury stock?” 

Wallingford whipped out a check-book, 
and threw it on the table. 

“T’ll take it,” he offered, beaming on 
them with friendly good-will. That’s the 
kind of a vigorous chap he was. “I'll write 
you my check any minute, at par. twelve 


"99 


thousand five hundred dollars! 
Vv 


THERE was once more the sound of ham- 
mer and saw in Cliffside, and wherever these 
sounds were heard, there was also seen 
broad and genial J. Rufus Wallingford, 
with his slouch hat on his head and a Nor- 
folk jacket strapped around him—the very 
life and soul of bustling energy. Never had 
any construction work been so rapidly done 
as the turning of the three-story Cliffside 
apartments into the Cliffside Department 
Store. Ten days was all that Wallingford 
allowed for the alterations, and, by the 
time the carpenters and plasterers and paint- 
ers were out, goods were coming in, for 
Wallingford himself had taken flying trips 
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to the wholesalers and had selected stock. 

He did everything. He organized de- 
partments; he engaged clerks; he dictated 
the arrangement of the goods and displays; 
he saw to the advertising, and, when the day 
of the grand opening came, it was he who 
stood near the front door, in a black Prince 
Albert with a carnation in his buttonhole, 
and dispensed words of greeting. Alas, his 
only failure had been in the securing of a 
manager! 

“JT don’t see any trouble about that, Mr. 
Wallingford,” laughed his staunch ad- 
mirer, Mrs. Dobbins. ‘We'll just have 
to make you keep that place.” 

“JT think I’d rather like it,” confessed 
Wallingford, stepping forward to grect 
Mrs. Porwood and Mrs. Saks. “I’m 
proud of this store. It’s our own. It be- 
longs to us. We are spending our own 
money in our own establishment, getting 
the best of goods at the lowest prices, mak- 
ing a profit on them, and keeping the 
wealth of Cliffside at home.” 

That was the slogan. The Clifisice 
Department Store was a home institution. 
It belonged to everybody and everybody 
belonged to it. 

Wallingford was everywhere on opening 
day. No matter into what department 
you wandered, you found the smiling big 
face of J. Rufus at your side, ready to ex- 
plain everything, to tell you where to find 
what you wanted, and particularly to show 
you how the Cliffside store, with its low 
expenses, could compete with the great 
bazaars of New York and the continental 
centers in freshness, quality, and price. 

At eight o’clock that night, Wallingford 
entertained his fellow stockholders in the 
Florentine dining-room of his apartments, 
and on every face, even that of somber 
Saks, there was a happy, happy smile. 
The day’s business had run to but little 
less than five thousand dollars! 

“We are launched on the tide of success, 
gentlemen,” declared Wallingford, beam- 
ing. He had donned a dress suit for 
this eventful occasion, and he stood at the 
head of his table, displaying the widest 
spread of white shirt-front ever before seen 
in Cliffside.. Above it, his round, pink face 
glowed like a sunset, and its whole expres- 
sion was one of jovial joy. 

“The battle is won!” he continued, and 
turned a sharp eye on the colored waiter. 
“George, keep those glasses filled. It 











shall no longer be a stigma on a man’s 
financial sanity, gentlemen, to own shares 
in a Cliffside investment. A _ lucrative 
business has been inaugurated, and it needs 
but one more thing—a manager.” 

Loud and laughing chorus of “no!” 
Wallingford was the natural and normal 
manager. No one could conceive of the 
Cliffside Department Store without the 
magic hand of Wallingford in control of 
its destinies. 

“It’s a ‘serious matter, Wallingford,” 
insisted the cadaverous Porwood, emptying 
his glass and taking the floor. ‘‘We don’t 
believe that anywhere in the world could 
be found so capable a manager as yourself, 
and I propose that we talk a little sober 
business right here.” 

“That’s the ticket!” shouted 
“This room is simply packed full of enthu- 
siasm for Wallingford. He’s the boy! 
Who’s the boy, boys?” 

Loud chorus of “Wallingford!” 
laughter. 

“Name your price, Wallingford,” urged 
cadaverously hollow Porwood, and emptied 
his glass. 

There 


Saks. 


Much 


was no resisting such whole- 
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hearted enthusiasm as this. Wallingford, 
radiant, happy, affected almost to -tears 
by the appreciation of his fellow stock- 
holders, rose again. He thanked them 
from the bottom of his heart for this mark 
of their esteem and confidence, and he 
would take the management of the store. 
It would be an agreeable occupation for his 
superabundant energies, would give him a 
purpose in life, and a share in the affairs of 
the beloved home of his adoption, such as 
he could secure in no other way. He 
would accept the management for a period 
of five years, but not at a salary. He 
would take his regular ten per cent.—the 
normal return from his investment. 

Oh, that wasn’t fair at all! Nobody 
would listen to that foolishly generous 
proposition. 

Very well, then, if they insisted upon it, 
they could release him from his share of 
the disbursements, and he would be content 
with that. 

They tried to get him to take more, to 
make a better bargain for himself, but he 
was obdurate. Not another cent would he 
accept. They would contract with him just 
as he said, or he would have nothing to 









Citizen Daw en- 
gaged board at the 
widow Edwards, and 
hung up @ neat tin 
sign, “H..Daw, Saxo- 
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do with it. Moreover, they must appoint 
their own treasurer. He did not want to 
be responsible for the handling of the 
money. 

They sang “Auld Lang Syne” and such 
touching songs while Wallingford drew up 
that contract, and most of them brought 
their glasses with them when they came 
over to the desk to sign it. 

VI 

“WELL, boys, pack up,” directed Wal- 
lingford, whose eye had rested uneasily, 
for the past week, on young Jimmy and 
Toad Jessup. “I’ve bought you tickets 
for home.” Toad’s face was a picture of 
shocked surprise, but young Jimmy looked 
at his father curiously. 

‘‘We don’t want to go home,” blurted 
Toad. ‘Why, say: Jimmy’s just goana 
be elected manager of the Vacation League! 
We’ve campaigned for that ever since we’ve 
been here. You should have seen the spread 
he gave the boys last night! Got a whole 
room in an ice-cream parlor to ourselves, 
and ordered all the ice-cream and cake and 
lemonade*there was in the world, pretty 
near! Jimmy stood up and made ’em a 
speech just like—just like—well, just like 
you do.” 

Wallingford, startled by a new reflection, 
turned to look at his son. Young Jimmy 
was leaning negligently against the mantel, 
and on his lips there was a smile in which 
there was a slight trace of contempt. 

“T’m sorry,” hesitated Wallingford, con- 
siderably troubled by his reflections, but 
more determined now than ever that the 
boys must go. He did not care to have 
young Jimmy with him when he closed 
this deal. ‘I shall be very busy fora 
couple of weeks, and I can’t be bothered 
with looking after you.” 

The boy was entirely unruffled. 

“T don’t mind,” he said. “I could be 
manager if I stayed here, and that’s all I 
wanted to know.” He paused a moment 
and studied his father calmly. ‘‘ After all, 
though, father, it isn’t fair. Toad and I 
found this place first, and you wouldn’t have 
had a financial opening here except for the 
friends you made through our ball-team.” 

That was a close thrust, closer than young 
Jimmy knew. J. Rufus Wallingford pon- 
dered that matter fairly well into the night. 
There wasn’t much in his life which he had 


not capitalized, but it seemed to him that 
here he had touched dangerously near to the 
limit. He had used Jimmy’s friends. 

He smiled once, as he looked out into the 
hotel park from his own darkened room. 
He could see Jimmy making that speech, 
holding them, swaying them, compelling 
them to do whatever he wished. That 
was a great gift, a wonderful gift—if it were 
used right. 

He wondered for the thousandth time 
about those lobeless ears of Jimmy’s, and 
what they meant. Scientists were so di- 
vided on the question. They might mean 
anything, they might mean _ rothing. 
Wallingford was very much worried over 
this thing, but he did not change his mind 
about the business course he should pursue 
in the Cliffside Department Store. 


Vil 


CiTIzEN Daw appeared in Cliffside, with 
his saxophone under his arm, and declared 
himself in on everything in the village. 
He engaged board at the widow Edwards, 
and hung out a neat tin sign, “H. Daw, 
Saxophone Teacher,” after which he surged 
up to the Cliffside Hotel bar, and told 
the bartender funny stories, and joked 
with the clerk, and made himself generally 
friendly. By the second day, everybody 
in Cliffside knew he was there, by the third 
he had joined the exclusive Cliffside poker 
circle, and by the fourth he had pur- 
chased a share of stock in the Cliffside 
Department Store. Cadaverous Porwood, 
who was the leading light of the poker cir- 
cle, let him have the stock out of pure 
brotherly good-will. 

Immediately thereafter, Horace G. Daw 
raised a rumpus. He was a stockholder 
in the only important commercial enterprise 
in the village, and, by George, he had a 
right to know all about it! He had heard 
there was a contract for five years with the 
present manager, and he wanted to see it. 

Secretary and Treasurer Saks was the 
custodian of that document, and he dis- 
played it, on demand, to the tall, thin, 
black-haired and black-mustached stranger. 

Blackie Daw laid down that contract 
with a groan. 

“Rotten!” he said. “‘Let’s go over and 
see this man Wallingford’s books.” 

“What’s the matter with the contract?” 
inquired Mr. Saks, somberness spreading 














down from his eyes over his heavy face, 
and clinging in his very beard. 

“T won’t say a word until I see those 
books,” declared Mr. Daw. ‘Bring some 
of the other stockholders,” and, this being 
Saturday afternoon, they picked up Mr. 
Porwood and the mild Dobbins, and 
lunged into the manager’s office of the 
Cliffside Department Store. 

“Are you J. Rufus Wallingmore?” de- 
manded the black-haired stranger, looking 
his partner glassily in the eye. 

“Wallingford,” corrected that gentle- 
man, bending a heavy frown on Blackie. 
This was a rather serious moment, with the 
somber Saks in the room, and Wallingford 
did not feel like levity: “What can Ido 
for you?” 

“Tm a stockholder in this concern, Mr. 
Wallingfold,” went on Blackie sternly. 
“Here is my certificate. I demand to see 
your books!” 

“Certainly,” said Wallingford coldly, 
and turned a reproachful eye on Mr. Saks 
and Mr. Porwood and the mild dentist. 
They were hanging back now, sorry that 
they had made the mistake of coming 
there. The black-haired stranger felt no 
such diffidence. He plunged into the books 
with alacrity, and he seemed to know 
exactly where to look. 

“Jict as I thought!” exclaimed Mr. 
Daw, after a very brief search indeed. 
“We are being done! Look at Porwood’s 
account!’? and he pointed to the clean 
white page. The three other stockholders 
were behind him in an instant, the cadaver- 
ous Porwood breathing heavily through his 
nose. “Here’s the entries of last week’s 
business—receipts, so much;  disburse- 
ments, so much. You see, this business 
isn’t kept in a lump and the total profits 
divided at the end of every six months. 
It’s split up every week, pro rata, in the 
accounts of the stockholders. Here’s Mr. 
Saks’ account; receipts, so much; disburse- 
ments,so much. Dobbins thesame. Now 
here’s J. Rufus Wallingford’s account— 
receipts, so much; disbursements, nothing!” 

“Oh well, that’s all right!”’ stated Dob- 
bins cheerfully. ‘We agreed to that. You 
see, Mr. Wallingford takes no salary, and so 
he don’t share in any of the expenses.” 

“Disbursements, you mean!” corrected 
Blackie Daw indignantly. ‘Do you know 
what that covers? Not only expenses of 
every nature but the cost of goods! This 
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man Wallingford, in other words, takes ten 
per cent. of the gross receipts of this busi- 
ness without a cent of outlay! The business 
last week ran over fifteen thousand dollars! 
His pay, as manager, for that one week, was 
over one thousand five hundred—ten per- 
cent. of the gross, do you understand? Is 
there a business in the world which pays 
that much profit!) This man’s contract is 
for five years! At this rate, he'll clean up 
from sixty to eighty thousand dollars 
a year! It’s a business that should re- 
turn you seven per cent., but you'll have 
to make up a deficit every six months! Let 
me sell you fellows some boob insurance.” 

It was not the somber Saks who made the 
threatening demonstration. He was fairly 
solidified in his own gloom. It was cadav- 
erous Porwood who suddenly broke away 
from the group, and, with fire in his eye, 
made for Wallingford. The black-haired 
stranger, however, jumped in between. 

“Nothing like that, old pal!” he pro- 
tested, meeting Porwood breast-bone to 
breast-bone, and clutching his arms at the 
elbows. ‘“‘A muss won’t get us anything.” 

“Let me go; I want to pound him, any- 
how!” declared Porwood, jerking away, 
but again Blackie faced him. 

“Tf there’s a scrap in here, I'll take a 
hand in it myself,” insisted Blackie, with 
a backward glance at his partner. Wal- 
lingford’s pink face had gone wax-white, 
and he held a quivering hand over his heart. 
He expected that organ to go back on him 
some day. 

Saks caught, Porwood by the shoulder. 

“Come on away. We have to do some- 
thing,” he quietly urged. 


“Pretty good compromise,” grinned 
Blackie Daw, as they sat in the Pullman, 
whirling eastward. It was three days later, 
and Wallingford had packed up and shipped 
home his Florentine table, the rug, the 
carved mahogany bench, and two of the 
chairs. It was some splendid old furniture 
he had picked up in this town. ‘A hun- 
dred thousand wasn’t a bad price for that 
contract, though six weeks is an awful 
length of time to put in on any job.” 

“Ves,” agreed Wallingford, absently. 
There was not much spirit in him. He was 
troubled about many things, including 
young Jimmy. “Blackie,” and he turned 
with sober wonder to his friend, “do you 
know, I feel like a crook!”’ 
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New Fables in Slang. 


By George Ade 
Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The New Fable of the Lonesome Camp on the Frozen Heights 


LAM was the Main Whizzer in 

a huddle of Queen Annes, bounded 

on the North by a gleaming 

Cemetery, on the East by a limping 

Subdivision, on the South by a deserted 

Creamery, and on the West by an expanse 
of Stubble. 

Claudine was the other two-thirds of 
the Specialty. 

She was a snappy little Trick, and it was 
a dull hour of the Day or Night when she 
couldn’t frame up a new General Order for 
the Breadwinner. 

The Marriage came off during the third 
summer of her twenty-seventh year. 

She accepted Elam about a week before 
he proposed to her, thus simplifying the 
Ordeal. 

While the Wafer on the License was still 
warm, she put on her spangled Suit, moved 
to the center of the Ring, and cracked th2 
Whip. 

After that Elam continued to be a Hellion 
around the Office, but in his private Quarters 
he was merely Otto, the Trained Seal. 

Claudine could make him bark, play the 
Cymbals, or go back to the Blue Bench. 

There is one Elam in every Settlement. 

All the wise Paper-Hangers and the fly 
Guitar Players had him marked up as a 
Noodle, but somehow, every time the win- 
ning Numbers were hung out, he would be 
found in Line, waiting to cash. 

He was not Bright enough to do anything 
except garner the Gold Certificates. 

Elam had no Ear for Music, and, coming 
out of the Opera House, never could re- 
member the name of the Play or which one 
of the Burglars was the real Hero. 

His Reading was confined to the Headlines 
of a conservative Paper which was still 
printing War News. Baseball had not 
come into his Life whatsoever. 

A cultured Steno, who knew about 


George Meredith and Arnold Bennett, had 
to do his Spelling for him at 14 Bucks per. 
The Cerebellum of Elam was probably 
about the dimensions of a Malaga Grape. 
Sizing him by his Looks, one would have 
opined that Nature meant him for a 
Ticket-taker in a suburban Cinema Palace. 
Nevertheless, he had his Opinions. He 
believed that Congress should always 
adjourn immediately after convening, and 
not tamper with Business. He felt confident 
that Our Country might develop a Future 
if the Labor Unions could be suppressed. 
Elam was a mental Gnat and a spiritual 
Microbe, but the Geezer knew how to annex 
the Kale. : 

When Providence is directing the Hand- 
outs, she very often slips some Squarehead 
the canny Gift of corralling the Cush, but 
holds out all of the delectable Attributes 
supposed to distinguish Man from what 
you see in the Cages at the Zoo. 

After the Pater had earned his Shaft:in 
the Cemetery, Elam became the Loud 
Noise around a dinky Manufacturing Plant 
down by the Yards. 

The Cracker-Barrel Coterie and all the 
Old Ladies who had become muscle-bound 
from wielding the Sledge, predicted that 
Elam would put the Organization into the 
Ditch, wrong side up. 

The Well-Wishers, the Brotherly Lovers, 
and the total membership of the Helping 
Hand Society sat back waiting for Elam 
to be dug out of the Débris, so they could 
collect Witness Fees at the Post-mortem. 

The Junior earned their abiding Dislike 
by putting one across. 

He made the Fossils sit up in their padded 
Rocking Chairs and pay some attention to 
the Idiot Child. 

He never could hold down any Position 
until tried out for a Captain of Industry, 
and then he began to Bat 450 and Field 998. 
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After the dusty Workmen had manu- 
factured the Product, and the Salesm2n had 
unloaded it, and the Collectors had brought 
in the Louies, then Elam had to sit at a 
Mahogany Desk with a Picture of Claudine 
in front of him, and figure how much of the 
hard-earned -Mazuma would be doled out 
to his greedy Employees. 

Sometimes he would be compelled to fork 
over nearly half of the Gross, whereupon 
his Heart would 
ache and he 
would become 
Morose. 

In afew Years 
he had a lot of 
new Buildings, 
with Skylights 
and improved 
Machinery and 
all sorts of hu- 
mane Appli- 
ances to enable 
the Working 
Force toincrease 
the Output. 

As the Bank- 
Account ex- 
panded and the 
Happy Couple 
found them- 
selves on Plush, 
Claudine began 
to scan the 
Horizon and 
act restless-like. 

She said the 
Home Townwas 
Impossible. It 
certainly did 
seem Contrary 
to Reason. 

Any Woman 
with a salaried 
Husband could 
bust into Society 
if she sang in a Choir or owned an Ice- 
Cream Freezer. 

Claudine was for migrating to some high- 
toned Community beyond the Rising Sun, 
where she could sit in Marble Halls and 
compare Jewelry with proud Duennas of 
her own Station. 

Seeing Claudine at the corner of 8th and 
Central, waiting for the Green Car, one 
would not have suspected that she har- 
bored Intentions on the Court Circles of 


The Hostess who wishes to look and carry on like a Duchess, 
certainly finds it vexing when pop-eyed Lizzie leans 
against all the principal Guests in turn 
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Europe. One would merely have guessed 
that she was on her way to the Drug Store 
to purchase much Camphor. 

But she had taken a Peek at the Palm 
Rooms and the powdered Lackeys and the 
Tea Riot at the Plaza, and she was panting 
inwardly. 

She wanted to hang a silver Bell around 
her neck and go galloping with the white- 
faced Thoroughbreds. 

It was no good 
trying to work 
up Speed on a 
half-mile track 
in the Prairie 
Mud. 

Once in a 
while Claudine 
made a bold 
Sashay to start 
something devil- 
ish, but the Fil- 
lies trained on 
the Farm did 
not seem gaited 
for the Grand 
Circuit. 

As for the 
Servant Prob- 
lem, it was some- 
thing Ferocious. 
City Help could 
not be lured to 
the Tall Grass, 
and all the Lo- 
cals had _ been 
schooled at the 
Railway Eating- 
House. 

Elam and 
Claudine had a 
Cook named 
Gusta, born 
somewhere near 
the Arctic Circle 
in Europe. 

Her Fried Chicken drowned in thick 
Gravy came under the head of Regular 
Food. 

She could turn out Waffles as long as 
there was a Customer in sight. The Biscuits 
on which she specialized were light as Down. 

The things she fixed to Eat were Fine and 
Dandy, but she never had heard of a Cui- 
sine. When you took her away from regular 
Chow and made her tackle something 
Casserole or En Tasse, she blew. 


— MCCUTCHEON 





— MccuTcHeon— 


As the Bank-Account expanded and the Happy Couple found themselves on Plush, Claudine began to 
scan the Horizon and act restless-like. She said the Home Town was Impossible. 
It certainly did seem Contrary to Reason 
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Also there was a Maid who should have 
belonged to the Stevedores’ Union. 

She could pack Victuals in from the But- 
tery and slam them down on the Table, 
a la Commercial Hotel, but when it came 
to building up an intricate Design with 
an ingrowing Napkin, three Spoons, four 
Knives, five Forks, and all the long-stemmed 
Glasses, to say nothing of an artful pyramid- 
ing of Cut Flowers around the Candelabra, 
then she was simply a female Blacksmith. 

Claudine would throw a Dinner once in 
a while, just to subdue the Wife and Daugh- 
ter of the National Bank, but the Crew 
would nearly always crab the Entertain- 
ment. 

With the Support accorded by the bone- 
headed Staff, she had a fat Chance to give 
a correct Imitation of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 

All during the nine Courses she had to 
yelp more Orders than the Foreman of a 
Street Gang. A Megaphone would have 
helped some. 

The Hostess who wishes to look and 
carry on like a Duchess, certainly finds it 
vexing when pop-eyed Lizzie leansagainst 
all of the principal Guests in turn and then 
endeavors to shoot the Episcopalian Rector 
in the Neck with a gush of real Champagne. 

After one of these fliv Affairs, at which 
the Rummies had balled up the whole Menu, 
Claudine came to the front with an Ulti- 
matum. She said she was going to can 
the awful Birthplace and spend the re- 
mainder of her Natural among the real 
Rowdy-Dows. 

“Right-o, Babe!” spoke up Elam. ‘“‘To- 
day I have put the Works into a new Com- 
bine which makes me a Janitor so far as 
the Plant is concerned, but boosts me into 
the Charley Schwab division when it comes 
to Collateral. I have three, million Iron 
Boys and most of it is Turkey. I am foot- 
loose and free as a Robin. Let uS beat it 
to the Big Show. It is about time that the 
vast Territory lying toward the East should 
be aroused from its Lethargy. Go as far 
as you like.” 

The two were foxy. For monetary and 
real-estate Reasons they did not give it out 
cold that they were making a final Getaway. 
They planned to have Gusta remain at the 
dear old Dump as a Caretaker, but it was 
merely a Bluff. 

When the Town Hack followed a Wagon- 
Load of Trunks to the Depot, Claudine 
leaned out and said: “Fare thee well, O you 
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Indian Village! This is the Parting of the 
Ways for little Sunshine.”’ 

Next we see them in the gaudy Diner, 
eating Sweetbreads. 

Next day, thousands of warm-hearted 
New Yorkers were packed along the Water 
Front all the Way from the Battery to 
Grant’s Tomb, giving royal Welcome to the 
Corn-fed Pilgrims. At any rate, they were 
Packed. 

When Elam and Claudine entered the 
Hotel, the discerning Bell-Hops had them 
stand back until the others had registered. 
* They were Important, but they did not 
carry any Signs. 

Elam should have worn the Letter of 
Credit on the outside. 

After they had taken the Imperial Suite 
and invited all the Servants on the Twelfth 
Floor to a Silver Shower, they found that 
the Call-Bells worked fine. If Elam moved 
in the general direction of a Button, a 
handsome West Pointer would flit in with 
a pitcher of Iced Water and then hover 
around for his Bit. 

Both realized that the first requisite was 
a lot of new scenery. iH 

Even when they rapped sharply with a 
Spoon and ordered Garcon to hurry up the 
Little Birds with a Flagon of St. Regis 
Bubbles to come along as a Drench, they 
realized that they did not look the Parts. 

Elam still combed his Hair in the style 
approved by the “Barbers’ Guide and 
Manual” for 1887. 

Claudine was fully clothed as far up as 
her Neck and didn’t have the Nerve to 
hoist the Lorgnette. 

Elam went out and had himself draped 
by a swagger Tailor who was said to do a 
lot of Work for the Vanderbilt Boys. 

In his Afternoon Wear he resembled 
the Manager of a Black-Goods Department. 

After donning the complete Soup and 
Fish, known in swozzey circles as Thirteen 
and the Odd, he didn’t look as much like 
a Waiter as one might have supposed. He 
looked more like the "Bus who takes away 
the Dishes. 

Claudine yielded herself up to a Modiste. 
The Good Woman from out of Town was 
a trifle Long in the Tooth at this stage of 
our Narrative, but Mme. Bunk convinced 
her that she was about half way between 
the Trundle Bed and her First Party. 

She ordered all the chic Novelties recom- 
mended for Flappers, so that Elam began 











to walk about ten feet behind her, wondering 
vaguely if his Family was still respectable. 

The new Harness and a careless habit 
of counting Money in Public soon gave 
them an enviable Reputation in the prin- 
cipal Cafés, although they could not observe 
that they were moving any nearer to the 
Newport Colony. 

The shift from Pigs’ Knuckles to Am- 
brosia and Nectar had been a little sudden 
for Elam, and 
sometimes, when 
they were dart- 
ing hither and 
thither, from 
Road-House to 
Play-House and 
thence to the 
Louis XIV Sit- 
ting- Room by 
way of the 
Tango-Joint, he 
would moan a 
little and act 
like a Quitter. 

Whereupon 
Claudine would 
jack him up and 
tell him to pull 
out his Cuffsand 
push back the 
Forelock and try 
to be Human. 

No use. He 
was strictly 
Ritz-Carlton 
from the Pumps 
to the Topper, 
but the word 
“Boob” was 
stenciled right 
across the glossy 
Front. 

When they 
had conquered 
all the Eating- 
Places in the Tenderloin they moved on to 
Europe, where they were just as welcome 
as Influenza. 

It was great to sit in the Savoy at the 
Supper Hour, surrounded by the best known 
people mentioned in the Court Circulars. 

It was indeed a privilege for Elam and 
Claudine to be among the British Cousins, 
even if the British Cousins did not seem to 
place Elam and Claudine. 

Looking in any direction they could see 


George Ade 








It was Nuts for Claudine to assemble all of the Noblemen to 
be picked up around the Lobby and give them a free 
run and jump at the Carte du Jour 
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naught but frosty and forbidding Shoulder- 
Blades. 

After partaking of their Sole and Grouse 
and winning a pleasant ‘Good-Night”’ 
from the Chevalier in the Check-Room, 
they would escape to their Apartments and 
talk to the Dog. 

In Paris they did better. 

They learned that by going out on the 
Boulevard and whistling, they could sum- 
mon a whole 
Regiment of 
high-born and 
patrician Down- 
and-Outers. 

Most of the 
Titles were 
slightly worm- 
eaten and spot- 
ted with Fungi, 
but nevertheless 
Genuine. 

It was Nuts 
for Claudine to 
assemble all of 
the Noblemen to 
be picked up 
around the 
Lobby and give 
them a free run 
and jump at the 
Carte du Jour. 

Her Dinners 
soon became the 
talk of the 
Chambermaids 
employed at the 
Hotel. 

Anyone will- 
ing to cut loose 
on Caviar and 
stuff raised un- 
der Glass _ will 
never have to 
dine alonein gay 
Paree. 

Whenever Elam made a noise like 1000 
Frongs, he found a lot of well-bred Connois- 
seurs at his Elbow, all ready to have some- 
thing unusual brought up from the Cellar. 

The securing of an Invitation to one of 
Claudine’s formal Dinners was almost as 
difficult as getting into Luna Park. 

However, the list of guests sounded Real 
when sent back to America and printed 
for the entertainment of persons living in 
Boarding-Houses. 








bisssesi mines 
Sienna 
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Claudine became slightly puffed. When 
she found herself between a couple of per- 
fumed Lads wearing Medals, she would give 
Friend Husband the Office to move to one 
side and curl up in the Grass and not ruin 
the Ensemble by boring in. 

Elam was usually at the foot of the 
Table behind a mass of Orchids. Once 
in a while he would try to crowd into the 
conversation just to let them know that 


old Ready Money was still present, but. 


every time he came up, Dearie would do her 
blamedest to Bean him and put him out 
of the Game. 

Claudine could make a stab at the new 
Pictures in the Salon and even run nimbly 
around the edge of the Futurist vogue. 

Elam was ready to discuss Steamship 
Lines or Railway Accommodations, but 
when he was put against the Tall-Brows 
he began to burn low and smell of the Wick. 

Often, when surfeited with Truffles, 
he would wonder what had become of the 
Green Corn, the K. and K., the regular 
Chicken with Giblets, the Huckleberry 
Pie, the smoking Oyster Stew, and the 
Smearcase with Chives, such as Gusta 
used to send in. These reminders of a 
lowly Past were very distasteful to Claudine. 

Once he talked in his Sleep about Cod- 
fish Balls, and next morning she lit on him 
something scandalous. 

After the Parisian triumphs it seemed a 
safe bet to return home and make a new 
effort to mingle with the Face-Cards. 

This time they took a House in New York 
and went after Grand Opera as if they 
knew what it was about. 

The Son of an Earl consented to Buttle 
for them. He refused them Butter with 
their Meals and kept them trembling most 
of the time, but they determined to do 
things Right, even if both died of Nervous 
Prostration. 

When they began making real Headway 
and were recognized in the Park by some 


of the Headliners, Claudine would chide 
Elam for his early Doubts and Fears. 

“This has got the Middle West skinned 
forty ways from the Jack,” she would 
exclaim, gaily, as they motored up the 
Avenue. “‘Me for the White Lights! It’s 
a good thing you had a Pacemaker or you 
would now be wearing detachable Cuffs 
and putting Sugar on your Lettuce.” 

Two years had elapsed since the escape 
from being Buried Alive. They were, to 
all outward appearances, City-broke. 

One day Claudine allowed that she was 
tired of Bridge and the gay Routine. She 
announced that she was slipping away to 
Virginia Hot Springs to cool out and rest. 

Elam said that while she was lying up, 
he would inspect certain Mining Properties 
in Canada. 

He drove Honey to the train; then he 
tore back to the palatial Home, chucked 
a few Props into a Suit Case, and headed for 
the Grand Central. 

He never stopped going until he ducked 
in the Back Way, through the Grape Arbor, 
past the Woodshed, into the Kitchen of the 
old Homestead in which he first saw the 
Light of Day. 

Gusta nearly keeled when she lamped the 
long-lost Boss. 

“Get busy,” he said. “One fried Steak, 
the size of a Lap-Robe, smothered with 
Onions, two dozen Biscuits without any 
Armor Plate, one bushel of home-made 
Pork and Beans, much Butter, and a Gallon 
of Coffee in a Tureen.” 

“You will have to wait a while,” said the 
faithful Gusta. “There is a double order 
of Ham and Cabbage ahead of you. While 
you are waiting you might go up and call 
on the Missus. She has put on her old 
Blue Wrapper and the Yarn Slippers, and 
is now lying on a Feather Tick in the Spare 
Room.” 

Moral: The only City People are those 
born so. 


’ 


The next of the New Fables in Slang will appear in the January issue. 












Sympathetic Walter 


By Childe Harold 





To every bird and animal, and every insect, too, 
The teacher taught her pupils to be kind. 





She took them out for walks, and she made them little talks, 
In a manner to impress the childish mind. 


Ill 


So when little Walter Snell rose in haste and with a yell, 
The teacher cried, “I'm sure you're suffering!” 


But Walter said, “No, durn it, I've been sitting on a hornet 
And I fear I've hurt the darlin: little thing!” 
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